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THE DOCTRINE OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 
ON THE END OF CREATION 


PHILIP J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
Weston College 


e A previous article on the purpose of creation I set forth system- 
atically the doctrine and terminology of St. Thomas, and indicated 
Suarez’ complete agreement with him, with a view to showing how 
much modern theologians have lost in clarity and effectiveness by 
practically deserting these two recognized masters for the more sub- 
jective and anthropomorphic presentation of Lessius.!_ In the present 
article I propose to carry the discussion further by dealing with three 
points: (1) the logical inconsistency of those who follow the Lessian 
doctrine and terminology; (2) the theories of Hermes on the purpose 
of creation, as the necessary background for understanding the doctrine 
of the Vatican Council; (3) the doctrine of the Vatican Council, com- 
pared with that of St. Thomas and that of Lessius’ followers. 


THE LESSIAN VIEW 


According to those who follow Lessius, the finite entity of God’s 
extrinsic glory is the absolutely last end of every creature, the finis qui 
simpliciter ultimus; God Himself is only the finis cui, that is, the subject 
for whom extrinsic glory is acquired: 


A philosophis et theologis duplex distinguitur finis ; nam bonum quod appetitur 
dicitur finis et persona cui appetitur. Illud vocari solet finis qui, hoc finis cui. 
....In omni operatione externa necessario intendit [Deus] aliquod bonum 
suum. Nullum autem est genus bonorum imaginabile quod possit Deus sibi 
acquirere praeter gloriam extrinsecam, quae etiam inter bona externa est prae- 
stantissimum.? 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that the adherents of Lessius teach 
explicitly that the finite entity of extrinsic glory is the bonum finale 
which God acquires for Himself as an extrinsic good by creation. 
Since sound reason, epitomized in the doctrinal expositions of St. 
Thomas and Suarez, demonstrates conclusively that God can acquire 


1 THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, II (1941), 53-83. 
? Lessius, De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis (Herder, 1861), pp. 512, 539. 
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4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


absolutely nothing from the action of any creature, the followers of 
Lessius, in maintaining that the supreme and absolutely last end of 
creation is a creature which God acquires for Himself, deny logically 
that God is in any way intrinsically the end of creation. For the 
notion of an infinite and utterly transcendental entity being constituted 
intrinsically as an end, precisely and solely because by acting ad extra 
it acquires for itself a finite and extrinsic perfection, is a chimera; it is 
metaphysically impossible; it implies passive potency in God; it implies 
that there is a real relation between God as finis cui and the extrinsic 
glory which He is said to acquire: 

Ad primum ergo dicendum quod movens et agens naturale movet et agit 
actione vel motu medio, qui est inter movens et motum, agens et passum. Unde 
oportet quod saltem in hoc medio conveniant agens et patiens, movens et motum. 
Et sic agens in quantum est agens non est extraneum a genere patientis in quan- 
tum est patiens. Unde utriusque est realis ordo unius ad alterum et praecipue 
cum ipsa actio media sit quaedam perfectio propria agentis, et per consequens 
id ad quod terminatur actio est bonum eius. Hoc autem in Deo non contingit, 
ut dictum est.’ 

As one among many examples of this logical inconsistency, let us 
examine the exposition of Lessius given by Ferdinand Stentrup, S.J.‘ 
His thesis reads as follows: “Supremus creationis finis aliquo bono ip- 
sius Dei, non autem interno sed externo, externa scilicet divinae gloriae 
manifestatione continetur.” The author divides his thesis into three 
propositions: (1) The supreme end of creation is “aliquod bonum 
divinum.” (2) The supreme end of creation is not the internal good- 
ness of God. (3) The supreme end of creation is the extrinsic glory 
of God. 

The author’s proof of the first proposition, mainly from theological 
reasoning, demonstrates clearly far more than he wants to prove: 


Ratio evidenter demonstrat Deum, sicut utpote esse subsistens, absolutum et 
primum principium est, ita quum sit bonitas subsistens, absolutum ideoque etiam 
ultimum et supremum finem omnium esse. Hoc enim affirmare idem est ac 
affirmare supremum creationis finem aliquo bono divino contineri. Sed hoc 
paulum enucleatius exponendum est. Quum ratio finis sequatur rationem boni, 
bonum absolute summum necessario est finis absolute ideoque supremus omnium 


3S. Thomas, De Pot., q. 7, a. 10. 
4 Tractatus de Deo Uno et Trino (Oeniponte, 1895), th. 70, p. 250 ff. 
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THE END OF CREATION 5 


finis; est autem Deus bonum absolute summum. Dubitatio igitur nulla esse 
potest de priore parte thesis, supremum nempe creationis finem aliquo bono 
ipsius Dei contineri.® 


The author’s conclusion is obviously a necessary understatement of 
what he has actually proved; for if he were to state explicitly what he 
has proved conclusively, namely, that the supreme end of creation is 
the intrinsic goodness of God, it would be glaringly evident that this 
proof is a flat contradiction of the two remaining propositions. 

No one, of course, could possibly prove the author’s second proposi- 
tion, that the intrinsic goodness of God cannot be the supreme end of 
creation. Consequently, we should not be too surprised to find that 
his sole proof consists in the following amazing assertion: 


Hoc autem bonum [i.e., the supreme end of creation] non posse esse bonum Deo 
internum probatum sane dedimus quum de voluntate divina disputabamus.® 


This mere assertion of the author, which he offers as a proof, is doubly 
amazing, because in his treatise on the divine will in the very same 
volume he proves just the opposite in explicit terms: 


Bonitas subsistens in se suae bonitatis rationem continet [therefore the intrin- 
sic goodness of God] simulque est ratio omnis bonitatis ceteris convenientibus. 
Quare ipsa ad nihil refertur quod distinctum ab ea est; ad ipsam tamen omnia 
referuntur quibus ratio boni inest. Ergo ipsa simpliciter finis ac omnis boni finis 
est. Denique, illud est omnis boni finis quod omni bono bonum est. Atqui 
bonitas subsistens, quia supremus fons boni est, est omnis boni bonum.? 


Having disposed of the intrinsic goodness of God as the supreme end 
of creation by denying what he had previously proved conclusively, 
the author proceeds to the proof of his third proposition, that the 
extrinsic glory of God is the supreme end of creation. Relying on the 
validity of his proof of the preceding parts of the thesis, and without 
giving any explanation or documentation from the official Acta of the 
Vatican Council, he asserts boldly that the Council defined, as a re- 
vealed truth to be believed by all, the proposition that the supreme end 
of creation consists, not in the intrinsic goodness of God, but in His 
extrinsic glory: “Eam omnibus credendam proposuit Ecclesia in 


’ Ibid., p. 251.  Tbid., p. 252. 7 Ibid., p. 173. 
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Concilio Vaticano docens: [he quotes Comnstitutio Dogmatica de Fide 
Catholica, cap. 1, par. 2, and canon 5].’’8 

The argument from theological reasoning again maintains that the 
author’s thesis is revealed truth: 


Veritas haec revelata est simul scientiae objectum. Profecto duo assignari 
possunt ad quae Deus creaturam ordinasse concipi potest, nempe, aut ad oblecta- 
tionem aut ad externam gloriam suam. Atqui non potuit ordinare eam ad ob- 
lectationem suam; nam delectatio seu gaudium est Deo bonum internum; nullum 
vero bonum Deo internum potest esse finis creationis. WRestat igitur ut gloria 
Dei externa finis supremus creationis affirmetur.*® 


The supposition underlying this proof is clearly the basic assumption 
of all those who follow Lessius, namely, that no being whatsoever acts 
except to acquire some good, and that, as a consequence, God creates 
to acquire extrinsic glory for Himself as the finis cui. Since God can 
acquire absolutely nothing and still remain an infinite being, it is an 
idle subterfuge to say that, although He can acquire nothing intrinsic, 
He can and must, in the hypothesis of free creation, acquire an ex- 
trinsic good. For as St. Thomas teaches with inescapable logic: 


Finis ultimus propter quem Deus vult omnia, nullo modo dependet ab his 
quae sunt ad finem nec quantum ad esse nec quantum ad perfectionem aliquam; 
unde non vult alicui bonitatem suam communicare, ad hoc ut sibi exinde aliquid 
accrescat, sed quia ipsum communicare est sibi conveniens sicut fonti bonitatis. 
Deus igitur est maxime liberalis et, ut Avicenna dicit: ‘Ipse solus liberalis proprie 
dici potest’; nam omne aliud agens praeter ipsum ex sua actione aliquod bonum 
appetit vel acquirit, quod est finis intentus.’ 

Deus qui est primum agens omnium rerum, non sic agit quasi sua actione 
aliquid acquirat, sed quasi sua actione aliquid largiatur, quia non est in potentia ut 
aliquid acquirere possit, sed solum in actu perfecto ex quo potest aliquid elargiri. 
Res igitur non ordinantur in Deum sicut in finem cui aliquid acquiratur, sed ut 
ab ipso ipsummet suo modo consequantur, quum ipsemet sit finis.™ 


It is obvious that the doctrine of St. Thomas just cited is in open 
contradiction with Stentrup’s thesis. St. Thomas teaches that the 
intrinsic goodness of God is the absolutely last end of all things, pre- 
cisely as the fons bonitatis for whom nothing can in any way be ac- 
quired, because, being infinite and in perfect act, He contains infinitely 


8 Tbid., p. 253. ® Tbid., p. 254. 10 C. Gent., I, 93. 1 [bid., III, 18. 
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THE END OF CREATION 7 


all finite perfection and hence all the created goodness of His extrinsic 
glory. Furthermore, if the Lessian doctrine that a creature, extrinsic 
glory, is the absolutely last end of the world were true, St. Thomas’ 
statement that the ultimate end of creation in no way depends on those 
things which are ordained to the end would be false; for extrinsic glory, 
as the end of creatures, does not consist in their mere existence but in 
their actions and operations; but these operations, in which extrinsic 
glory formally consists, are totally dependent in the order of finite 
causality on the beings themselves which are ordained to the end. 

The same argument whereby Stentrup attempts to prove that the 
supreme end of creation is finite is used by all those who adhere to the 
false assumption that God must acquire something for Himself, if He 
creates. Examples could be multiplied. One more will suffice for 
our purpose: 

What is God’s purpose when He thus creates everything out of nothing? 
We have stated it above in speaking of His love for creatures: it is His own glory or 
the free manifestation of His goodness. As a matter of fact, God in creating can- 
not pursue an end inferior to the supreme good, which is Himself; that would be 
unworthy of Him. It would be to subordinate His power, His wisdom, and His 
love to a good inferior to Himself. . . . Therefore, the end pursued by God can be 
nothing else but His external glory, which is nothing else than the manifestation 
of His goodness.!* 

To show conclusively the impossible position into which the application 
of this false principle leads, we need only ask its proponents this simple 
question: Is the extrinsic glory of God a good which is inferior or equal 
to His intrinsic goodness? If it is an inferior good, then their funda- 
mental premise, that God’s purpose in creating can be none other than 
Himself, is denied. Furthermore, their proof of this fundamental 
premise can no longer stand; for they maintain that if God’s creative 


12 Cf. H. Pinard, “Création,” DTC, III, 2167; Huarte, De Deo Creante et Elevante (ed. 
2, 1935), prop. 4; Otten, De Deo Creante et Elevante (Chicago, 1924), th. 7. 

13 Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature (3e éd.; Paris, 1919), p. 468. Cf. 
also p. 437, where the author states: “Le Concile exprime le motif de l’acte créateur en 
disant, ‘sed ad manifestandam perfectionem suam per bona quae creaturis impertitur’ 
(DB, 1783).” In the third part of this article we shall show that P. Garrigou-Lagrange 
has no foundation for this statement. This phrase from the Vatican does not denote the 
motive of the creative act of God, but the finis operis, extrinsic glory, unto which all crea- 
tures are ordained intrinsically by God. 
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purpose were any good inferior to His infinite goodness, He would 
necessarily be subordinated and subject to this good and hence would 
not be infinite in all perfections. If, on the other hand, they were to 
admit that extrinsic glory, which all theologians have always held to 
be finite and really distinct from God, is a good that is equal to God’s 
intrinsic goodness, then pantheism follows of necessity; for pantheism 
is merely the confounding of the finite with the infinite, due to the 
inability or refusal to grasp and admit the transcendence of God and 
the analogy of being. 

Therefore, in proposing the doctrine that the supreme end of crea- 
tion cannot be the intrinsic goodness of God and is only His extrinsic 
glory, as a revealed truth defined by the Vatican Council, Stentrup 
would have to consider anyone who holds the opposite to be at least a 
material heretic. Consequently, he would have to condemn as formal 
heresy, not only the doctrine of such outstanding theologians as St. 
Thomas, Suarez, Billot, and Stufler, but also his own doctrine, since 
in his treatise on the divine will he maintains vigorously and proves 
conclusively that the divine intrinsic goodness is, of metaphysical 
necessity, the supreme end of all finite being. 

It is unquestionably sad to see denied explicitly in manuals of 
theology and philosophy a truth that all Catholics must hold, namely, 
that God Himself in His intrinsic goodness and not any finite and 
totally deficient imitation of this infinite goodness is the supreme and 
absolutely last end of every single creature and of the entire universe." 
It is truly deplorable when the definition of an Ecumenical Council is 
adduced in confirmation of a doctrine which in the opinion of two of 
the ablest theologians of the past century “should not even be con- 
sidered,”* and is “entirely untenable.’ 

Our main purpose in this article, therefore, is to show that the 
doctrine of the Vatican Council presents no foundation whatsoever 
either for the purely gratuitous assertion: ‘““The Vatican Council 


4 The fact that the extrinsic glory of God is held to be the finis sim pliciter ultimus mundi 
by many authors is so well known that examples need not be cited. 
% Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino (ed. 7; Romae, 1926), p. 249; the whole citation is given 


infra, note 70. 
16 Stufler, “Die Lehre des hl. Thomas v. Aquin iiber den Endzweck des Schépfers und 


der Schépfung,” Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., XLI (1917), 698. 
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defined as revealed truth that the supreme end of creation cannot be 
the intrinsic goodness of God and must be His extrinsic glory,” or for 
the false metaphysical principle, which is the only basis of this gratui- 
tous assertion: ‘“‘God in freely creating must act to acquire some good 
for Himself; but He can acquire no intrinsic perfection; therefore He 
creates to acquire extrinsic glory.’”” However, since the reason as- 
signed by the Fathers of the Vatican Council for treating the purpose 
of creation in those very sections adduced in favor of their doctrine 
by Stentrup, Garrigou-Lagrange, and so many others was the false 
doctrine of Hermes and the semirationalistic school,'’ it is of prime im- 
portance to know from first sources the precise nature of these errors. 
Hence, in the second part of this article we shall give a brief summary of 
Hermes’ doctrine, contained in his Einleitung in die Christkatholische 
Theologie, and condemned in the Brief of Gregory XVI, Dum 
acerbissimas. 
THE DOCTRINE OF GEORGE HERMES 


George Hermes was born in the village of Dreierwalde in Westphalia, 
April 22,1775. After his ordination to the priesthood, he taught the- 
ology at Miinster from 1807 to 1820. Due to the extraordinary popu- 
larity of his lectures, he attained such fame that he was called to the 
University of Bonn, where he lectured and wrote until his death in 1831, 
four years before his condemnation by Gregory XVI. 

Hermes’ own description of the genesis of his idealistic philosophy 
provides us with the sequence of ideas that finally led him into those 
errors concerning the end of creation that drew the condemnations of 
the Councils of Cologne and of the Vatican. 

Three fundamental concepts—the existence of God, revelation, and 
eternal life—occupied Hermes’ thought from his earliest youth, almost 
to the exclusion of everything else." Upon reflection, he found him- 
self tortured by doubts which he could not solve, especially concerning 
the existence of God. Without any previous training, he began to read 
theological works, but he discovered that they either presupposed the 
solution of his doubts or did not touch upon them at all (p.v). There- 


17 Acta Concilii Vaticani, Collectio Lacensis, VII, 86. 
18 Kinleitung in die Christkatholische Theologie, (Miinster, 1831), p.iv. The page refer- 
ences hereafter given in the text are all to this work. 
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fore, in his twenty-fifth year (1795), he began seriously to try to solve 
the problem of God’s existence by his own reasoning powers, without 
the help of books or counsel. This self-imposed struggle soon became 
hopelessly involved in ever increasing doubts, until at last Hermes 
realized the need of systematic training in metaphysics. He turned 
first to the great Scholastics, but with a combination of ingenuousness 
and pride difficult to imagine, he rejects the entire Scholastic tradition 
with the following amazing assertion: “(However unfamiliar with it I 
still was, and as yet incapable of knowing that it was to be rejected in 
its essence, nevertheless I recognized that the proof for the existence 
of God that I found in it was of its very nature invalid”’ (p. vi). 

With the settled conviction that Scholasticism had nothing to offer, 
Hermes began to study Kant. He confessed that he learned much 
from Kant’s philosophy; in fact, his esteem for this system was so 
great that he was on the verge of admitting that there was no solution 
to his problems, when gradually, by following the Kantian method, he 
perceived the growth within himself of the power to philosophize and 
to subject to critical judgment the errors he had derived from his early 
(Catholic) environment (p. vii). 

Therefore, on the foundation of Kant, Hermes began to build his 
own systematic philosophy and theology. His absolutely fundamental 
principle, on which all metaphysics must be built, was the principle of 
absolute doubt even of the most evident truths, until one arrives at an 
absolute necessity for affirming truth; only by the exclusion of arbitrary 
methods and by adhering rigidly to this fundamental principle can the 
desired results be obtained (p. viii). His principle of absolute doubt 
leads Hermes to the denial of any objective validity whatsoever to our 
ideas; intellection is a mere natural subjective necessity whereby we 
appear to perceive an object outside the mind. But the intellect does 
not affirm the conformity between its ideas and what we perceive; 
this is the operation of an entirely distinct faculty called (theoretical) 
reason, whose function is not to understand, but to give a foundation 
to, the necessity by which our intellect appears to understand (p. 154). 

The faculty of reason, therefore, necessarily affirms that our minds 
are conformed to objectivity, but this necessary affirmation of reason 
is likewise purely subjective, as the following statement of Hermes 
clearly proves: ‘Even when I am forced to affirm something, I cannot 
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deny the possibility that the object itself may be other than I affirm 
it to be, but I have not the power to affirm that it is otherwise, or even 
the power not to affirm it” (p. 187). 

Finally, Hermes reaches the zenith of subjective idealism in his 
statement that these necessary and purely subjective affirmations of 
reason are the only certitude which we can attain; reason and reason 
alone, he maintains, gives us not only our subjective certainty of actu- 
ality, but also our own reality; and no one has any reality except that 
which he attains through the affirmations of reason (p. 188). Hence 
we can see the absolute justice of Gregory XVI in his severe strictures 
on Hermes: 


. . . qui audacter a regio, quem universa traditio et SS. Patres in exponendis et 
vindicandis fidei veritatibus tramitem stravere, deflectens, quin et superbe con- 
temnens et damnans, tenebrosam ad errorum omnigenum viam moliatur in dubio 
positivo tanquam basi omnis theologicae inquisitionis et in principio, quod statuit, 
rationem principem normam ac unicum medium esse, quo homo assequi possit 
supernaturalium veritatum cognitionem.”® 


Hermes’ system, then, is a deification of reason. For he makes reason 
not merely the sole norm and criterion of truth but the creator of all 
truth, even of the truth of our own existence. Therefore, since no 
being has any objective reality except that which deified reason bestows 
upon it, and since, on Hermes’ own admission, reason itself is a purely 
subjective necessity, we must renounce all hope of attaining objective 
certitude; it is simply not man’s lot (p. 187). 

In addition to theoretical reason, which concerns the affirmation of 
speculative truths, Hermes postulates another distinct faculty called 
practical reason. The function of practical reason is to impose an 
obligation upon the will with respect to necessary ends; its act is a 
categorical and ineluctable, though blind and subjective, command; 
it reinforces this command with the threat of disapproval in the event 
of disobedience; it is, therefore, the supreme law-giver (p. 206). 

What, according to Hermes, are the principle duties and ends which 
practical reason dictates? They may all be reduced to one, the duty 
of loving and esteeming the dignity of man for its own sake; for when 
this duty has been imposed upon the will as the supreme motive of all 


19 Breve Dum acerbissimas, in Bernasconi, Acta Gregorii X VI (Romae, 1901-4), II, 85. 
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human endeavours, the will of man becomes holy, and holiness is the 
highest nobility; therefore, the primary end of man is his human dig- 
nity, which is most worthy of being loved and perfected (p. 212). 

In Hermes’ system, practical reason, conscience, the moral law, all 
duties, and finally, man’s supreme end have no objective validity, but 
are mere subjective postulates. For although he speaks at great 
length about law, sanction, and moral obligation, nevertheless his 
denial of the essential requisite for true liberty, namely, a judgment 
that is objectively indifferent, reduces these terms to mere words de- 
prived of their objective, essential, and traditional meaning. There 
are, then, only two ways of judging with certitude about truth 
and actuality: the first consists in the affirmations of theoretical rea- 
son, and the second lies in the suppositions of practical reason; besides 
these two, there is absolutely no other means of certitude (p. 256). 
It is not surprising that the Cardinal inquisitors appointed to examine 
Hermes’ doctrine gave the following as their considered judgment: 
“evanescere auctorem in cogitationibus suis (Rom. 1:21), pluraque in 
dictis operibus contexere absurda.”””° 

Thus far, our summary of nearly three hundred pages of Hermes’ 
cumbersome and repetitive attempt to elaborate a new philosophical 
foundation for theology reveals that, without yet arriving at his main 
problem, the existence and nature of God, he has settled finally and 
apodictically the exact nature of man and man’s supreme end. Has 
he not solved his initial problem by equivalently denying the possi- 
bility of God’s existence? What possible need can theoretical reason, 
endowed as it is with creative power, or practical reason, the supreme 
law-giver, have for an objective God, infinite, omnipotent, and utterly 
transcendent? The only logical answer, granted Hermes’ premises, 
is: ““No need whatsoever.” It matters not that a subjective God is a 
contradiction; Hermes, once committed to the unintelligibility of pure 
subjectivism, remains logically unintelligible to the bitter end. 

He can and must admit only a subjective God, who is just as much 
a creation of reason as Hermes himself, all other men, and all reality. 
But why should reason bother to create a God? Because, Hermes 
replies, reason is the purely subjective necessity whereby we are forced 


2° Bernasconi, Acta Gregorii X VI, II, 87. 
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to affirm the objectivity of ideas that have no objective validity; these 
ideas represent beings that are successive in duration, continually 
exercise mutual causality, and yet have no sufficient reason for their 
apparent being, either individually or collectively. Therefore, this 
primary postulate of reason, which forces us to affirm contingent being, 
demands as a second postulate that we be forced to admit an unique 
first cause of all contingent being (p. 365). 

Once Hermes, through his theoretical reason, has created a first 
cause, he is immediately confronted with the problem of its nature 
and attributes. This problem, which had tortured him in his youth, 
is no longer difficult. Since God, as the unique first cause, is merely 
a subjectively necessary postulate in order to bolster up a primary 
postulate which is also subjectively necessary (i.e., the reality of con- 
tingent being), reason must postulate for its God those attributes alone 
without which the former two postulates could not stand (p. 366). 

According to Hermes, therefore, God as the first cause must be the 
unique, eternal, absolute, and immutable creator of the changing world 
(p. 389). But reason does not postulate infinite perfection of intellect, 
will, or power in God (pp. 449, 455, 484). How the uniquely infallible 
faculty of deified reason could admit the contradictory possibility 
that an eternal and immutable being could be finite is a mystery whose 
revelation could only be accepted on Hermesian faith. 

Having seen everything that theoretical reason can teach us about 
God, the question arises immediately: What can be known about God 
by practical reason? Nothing whatsoever about God’s existence, 
Hermes replies; for practical reason forces us to hold as true and actual 
only: (1) our moral obligations and last end, and (2) anything else 
that is necessary to fulfill these obligations and thus attain our last 
end. But man’s moral obligations and last end do not depend upon 
God, because practical reason itself is at one and the same time the 
legislator, law, and sanction, before we have any knowledge of God, 
and indeed independently of God (pp. 410, 206, 463). 

However, once God’s existence and attributes are postulated by 
theoretical reason, then practical reason teaches us a great deal more, 
particularly about God’s relative attributes and the purpose of crea- 
tion; for practical reason, precisely because its own categorical impera- 
tives are in no way dependent on God, must demand of God a morality 
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in harmony with its own (p. 463). Indeed, Hermes adds—with a 
tortuous perversion of truth difficult to equal or parallel—if our moral 
obligations were to depend on God, practical reason would not be 
constrained to postulate moral attributes in God precisely in order to 
bring Him into harmony with its own moral imperatives, and conse- 
quently God would be a being without all morality. Furthermore, 
since in such an hypothesis we would know that the imperatives of 
practical reason have their origin in God and not in reason itself, we 
could not avoid attributing the moral order to the arbitrary restriction 
of our autonomy by God Himself, and thereby all duties would cease 
to have any moral obligation (p. 463). 

The two moral attributes which practical reason must postulate in 
God, in order to make His morality harmonious with its own, are 
sanctity and benevolence; for, as we have seen above, the unique 
ultimate end that practical reason, independently of God’s existence or 
of any knowledge of Him, proposes as the supreme end of all human 
endeavour is the dignity, perfection, and happiness of man. When 
man is motivated in all his actions by this end alone, he is holy; holiness 
consists in benevolence towards oneself and all men. Therefore, 
practical reason must impose the same motivation upon God; for 
reason, which is the sanction of law, charges us with the unholiness of 
guilt if we do not will absolutely for ourselves and others the greatest 
possible perfection and happiness as our last end. Hence it would be 
impossible to affirm either God’s sanctity or our own moral obligations 
unless practical reason assumes that God, by the necessity of His na- 
ture, is constrained to will what we are bound to will by autonomous 
reason (p. 469). 

Such a concept of sanctity obviously ascribes to God only liberty of 
spontaneity, even as it deprives men of true liberty of election. The 
denial of internal liberty of indifference to God in His actions ad extra 
is proved undeniably by Hermes’ assertion: 


In order to postulate God’s sanctity, practical reason demands that God will 
all the goodness that He knows; but the goodness willed by God may well be 
limited, since it is entirely possible that the knowledge of God is limited, and 
hence He may not know all the goodness that beings outside Himself are capable 
of receiving (p. 469). 
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Quite clearly, then, the sole motive of God’s creative will, His sole 
finis operantis, must be man and his ultimate perfection; this is stated 
in explicit terms by Hermes: “Since I am a being of reason and, as 
such, constitute an end unto myself, therefore I must be the end of 
God’s will” (p. 479). In this brief sentence we have Hermes’ complete 
doctrine on the purpose of creation: (1) the ultimate and sole finis 
operis is man’s complete happiness; (2) the sole finis operaniis is like- 
wise man’s complete happiness. There is absolutely no place in 
Hermes’ system for the extrinsic glory of God as an end of creation. 

Why cannot it be the finis operantis? The reason obviously is not 
the one that Catholic doctrine proposes, namely, that God cannot be 
motivated by any finite being without ceasing to be infinite;* for 
Hermes holds vigorously that God’s creative will is not only motivated 
but also determined by the finite goodness of man’s complete happi- 
ness. His sole reason for denying that extrinsic glory is God’s motive 
in creating lies in his chimerical and heretical notion of divine sanctity. 

It is also impossible in Hermes’ system for the extrinsic glory of God 
to be in any way the finis operis of creatures. He cannot even admit 
with St. Thomas” and Suarez” that, although extrinsic glory is in no 
way either the finis operaniis or the finis operis simpliciter ultimus, 
it is nevertheless the finis quo ultimus operis of creation. For such 
an admission, in view of his denial of God’s infinity and of His liberty 
in creation, would necessarily make extrinsic glory the motive of 
God’s creative will and thus destroy his chimerical notions of God’s 
sanctity and of man’s autonomy. Such an admission might logically 
lead to a denial of his fundamental principles, that reason creates God, 
that neither man nor God are intrinsically free in any action, and that 
man’s summum bonum is not God, but himself. 

We are now in a position to summarize briefly from his own writings 
those errors of Hermes which were the occasion of the definition of the 
Vatican Council concerning extrinsic glory as the end of the world: 
(1) God is not free in creating, but necessarily wills all the finite good- 
ness that He knows; (2) the internal attribute that forces God to 


21 Cf. Conc. Colon., Coll. Lac., V, 291; S. Thomas, C. Gent., I, 74. 
2 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 19, a. 1 ad 1m; C. Gent., III, 17-18. 
3 Disp. Metaph., disp. XXIV, sect. 1; De Ultimo Fine Hominis, disp. III, sect. 1. 
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create is His sanctity; (3) by creation God’s perfection is increased 
(this error follows logically from the necessity of creation and was 
condemned explicitly by the Vatican Council); (4) the unique finis 
operantis and the unique finis operis of creation are identical and consist 
in man’s complete happiness; (5) the extrinsic glory of God can in no 
way be the finis operis of creation. 

However, the following points should be stressed: (1) Hermes was by 
no means in error in denying that extrinsic glory is the fimis operantis 
of creation; in this simple denial he was in exact accord with Catholic 
doctrine, even though his reasons were absurd and heretical. (2) 
His heretical doctrine is the denial that the extrinsic glory of God is in 
any way the finis operis of creation. (3) His error of fact consists in 
this, that he attributed to the Church the false doctrine that extrinsic 
glory is the finis operantis of creation; for he thought that extrinsic 
glory could not be in any way the finis operis without being the motive 
of God’s creative will. 

Therefore, no Catholic theologian who knows the precise nature of 
the Hermesian errors and is well versed in the doctrine of St. Thomas 
will explain the Catholic dogma, “Si quis mundum ad Dei gloriam 
conditum esse negaverit: A. S.,”%4 in such a way as even to imply, 
much less propose explicitly, that the extrinsic glory of God is either 
the finis operantis, ratio sufficiens creationis unice Deo digna, the finis 
ultimus ab ipso Deo intentus, or the finis operis simpliciter ultimus of 
the world. Such an explanation is simply not Catholic; even Hermes, 
whose common sense was not entirely destroyed by his subjectivism, 
was able to point out the falsity of this explanation with the same argu- 
ment used by St. Thomas,” as follows: 


Although all agree that God did not seek His own advantage in creating, never- 
theless there are theologians who assert that God’s purpose in creating was His 
own glory. They prove this assertion as follows: ‘God’s perfections are manifested 
everywhere by creation; God, the most perfect being, certainly had the most per- 
fect purpose; but He could have had no purpose more perfect than Himself.’ 
To state the invalidity of this proof, I think it should be sufficient merely to re- 
mark that in this hypothesis we must conclude that everyone who does his work 
so perfectly that the product gives testimony to the perfection of the workman 
must act from a desire of glory (p. 471). 


*4 Conc. Vat., sess. ITI, can. 5. 
% De Pot.,q. 3, a. 15 ad 14m; C. Gent., I, 93. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


Having seen from his own writings the genesis, evolution, and final 
statement of Hermes’ errors concerning the end of creation, we are now 
in a position to understand the condemnation directed against him by 
the Vatican Council, in the Dogmatic Constitution, Dei Filius, and 
in canon 5 annexed to it. For purposes of clarity, we shall treat the 
Council’s doctrine under the following headings: (1) finis operantis; 
(2) finis operis simpliciter ultimus; (3) gloria Dei extrinseca; (4) finis cui. 
Private judgment has no more guarantee of infallibility in the inter- 
pretation of conciliar decrees than it has in the exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and hence our method of interpreting consists in the citation of 
those official documents wherein the intention of the Fathers of the 
Council is contained. 


The Finis Operantis of Creation 


The authoritative Relationes of the ““Deputatio de Fide’’ show con- 
clusively that the phrase “bonitate sua” in the first chapter, second 
paragraph, of the Dei Filius, designates the finis operantis of creation: 


Secunda paragraphus huius capitis apponitur contra eosdem nominatim er- 
rores. ..., sed etiam contra eos qui Catholicam Ecclesiam calumniantur propter 
doctrinam suam qua dicit mundum creatum fuisse propter gloriam Dei, quasi 
nempe, Deum sisteret suae propriae utilitatis et sui proprii commodi studiosum, 
quasi nempe, Ecclesia negaret finem operantis fuisse bonitatem suam, ut nempe 
bonitatem suam creaturis impertiretur.?® 

Quoad iterum priorem partem [the same paragraph] attinet, scilicet, doctrinam 
ipsam qualis est in se, exponitur primo motivum creationis, scilicet ‘bonitate 
sua,”27 


In these official statements of the meaning of the phrase “bonitate 
sua,”’ it is clear that the calumny of Hermes is refuted and the doctrine 
of St. Thomas is affirmed: 


Bonitas in Deo importat rationem finis in quo est plenissima perfectio; finis 
autem movet efficientem ad agendum; unde et bonitas Dei movet quodammodo 
ipsum ad operandum, non quidem ut ipse bonitatem acquirat, sed ut bonitatem 
suam aliis communicet. Ut enim dictum est, Deus non agit propter appetitum 
finis, sed propter amorem finis, volens communicare bonitatem suam quantum 


% Simor, Relatio, Coll. Lac., VII, 86. 
* Gasser, Relatio, Coll. Lac., VIL, 109. 
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possibile est et decens secundum suam providentiam; et ideo sicut finis in omnibus 
operationibus est primum principium, ita divina bonitas est primum principium 
communicationis totius qua Deus perfectiones creaturis largitur.”* 


Therefore, since the intention of the Council is so clear as to the 
meaning of the phrase “bonitate sua,” it seems altogether reasonable 
to maintain that the proposition, ‘“The finis operantis of creation isthe 
intrinsic goodness of God,” is a divinely revealed and defined doctrine. 
However, even though our contention be denied, no one can deny that 
this proposition is at least theologically certain; for it is an immediate 
conclusion from the revealed and defined truths that God’s creative will 
is infinite and intrinsically free. Being free, the creative will must 
have a motive in some good intellectually known; being infinite, it 
cannot be motivated by any except an infinite good. The truth of this 
proposition was affirmed apodictically by the Council of Cologne in 
its condemnation of Hermes, as follows: 


Si id quod Deum ad creandum impulerit, seu finis operantis quaereretur, 
dicendum esset, nihil Deum quod ab eo distinctum sit impellere potuisse, quum, 
utpote sibi sufficiens, nihil sibi appetere possit. Quum porro Deum creasse et 
quum quidquid agit, ex amore bonitatis suae absolutae, eum agere pariter constet, 
recte dicimus Deum bonitate sua, ut libere mundum crearet, motum esse. Hoc 
etiam sensu S. Augustinus dixit: ‘Quia bonus est, nos sumus.’*° 


It is, therefore, surprising to find some Catholic theologians asserting 
that extrinsic glory, which they all hold to be finite, is the motive, 
the primary end,* the sufficient reason* of God’s creative act. Such 
statements have no basis either in revelation or in reason. 


The Finis Operis Simpliciter Ultimus of Creation 


The Vatican Council teaches that God is the absolutely last end of 
all creatures: ‘““Eadem sancta mater Ecclesia tenet ac docet Deum, 
rerum omnium principium et finem, naturali humanae rationis lumine 
e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse.’’** It is quite true that the Council 


28S. Thomas, In IJ Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1. 

29 Cf. DB, 1782, 1783, 1805. 3 Coll. Lac., V, 291. 

31 Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, p. 437. 

# Pinard, DTC, III, 2164, 2167, 2191. 

% Otten, De Deo Creante et Elevante, th. 7, n. 83 ad fin., p. 62; Huarte, De Deo Creante et 
Elevante, prop. 4, n. 55 ad fin., n. 56 ad fin., pp. 69-71. 

* Conc. Vat., sess. III, cap. 2. 
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intended to teach directly, as revealed, the active potency of human 
reason to know with certainty that God is the first cause and last end 
of all things:** If, however, it is a formally explicitly revealed truth 
that man can with certainty know God as the end of all things, then, 
of necessity, it is a formally implicitly revealed truth that God is the 
end of all things. God, who is infinite truth, could not reveal the 
active potency to know with certainty something that is not true; 
hence, in testifying by His revelation to the active potency to know 
with certainty a definite object, God must guarantee the truth of the 
object that can be known. Therefore, since God is the end of all 
things without exception, He must be the finis simpliciter ultimus. 

In addition to the argument we have just given, the intention of the 
Council to teach that God Himself is the last end of all things is per- 
fectly clear from the following authoritative rejection of a proposed 
emendation: 

Reverendissimus postulator vult, quod post verba ex Apostoli auctoritate 
sumpta ex epistola ad Romanos: ‘Invisibilia enim ipsius a creatura mundi per ea 
quae facta sunt intellecta conspiciuntur,’ addantur etiam sequentia: ‘Unde in- 
excusabiles sunt, qui cognoscentes Deum, non sicut Deum glorificant nec gratias 
agunt.’ Causa, qua motus est reverendissimus postulator, ea est, scilicet, ut tali 
ratione cognitio naturalis non solummodo restringatur, ut ipse putat, ad cog- 
nitionem Dei theoreticam, sed etiam extendatur ad officia principaliora moralia. 
Sed sub hoc respectu emendatio ista superflua videtur, quia cum dicimus posse 
hominem cognoscere Deum rerum omnium principium et finem, utique simul 
etiam enuntiamus posse hominem intelligere et cognoscere officia principaliora 
moralia; nam nemo potest tendere in Deum tanquam in finem suum, utique natur- 
alem qua auctorem naturae, nisi etiam cognoscat officia saltem principaliora erga 
Deum.** 

Furthermore, Cornely, referring explicitly to the Vatican Council in 
his commentary on the text cited by the Council (Rom. 1:20), makes 
this statement: 

Neque vero sempiternam creatoris potentiam solam homo ex iis quae facta 
sunt colligit, sed similiter aeternam eius maiestatem, quatenus omnium rerum 
creatarum, non tantum est principium sed etiam supremus dominus . . . finisque 
ultimus propter quem omnes sunt et in quem omnes tendunt... quae omnia 
Apostolus, ne singula enumerare cogatur, nomine sempiternae divinitatis com- 
prehendit. Iure igitur, his verbis nixa, ‘Ecclesia tenet ac docet Deum rerum 
omnium principium et finem . . . certo cognosci posse.’®? 


% Gasser, Relatio, Mansi, LI, 272. % Tbid., 276. 
57 Commentarius in Epist. ad Rom., pp. 83, 84; cf. also Lagrange and Boylan in h. 1. 
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The Vatican Council, therefore, teaches that the finis operantis and 
the finis operis simpliciter ultimus are identical, namely, the intrinsic 
goodness of God; and in this teaching, as one would expect, the Council 
is in exact accord with St. Thomas: 

Ad primum dicendum quod, licet nihil aliud a Deo sit finis Dei, tamen ipsemet 


est finis respectu omnium quae ab eo fiunt; et hoc per suam essentiam, cum per 
essentiam sit bonus; finis enim habet rationem boni.*® 


Suarez teaches exactly the same doctrine as divinely revealed: 


Primo agenti, nihil potest esse optimum et maximum bonum nisi eius in- 
trinseca bonitas; ergo nihil potest esse ultimus finis actionum et effectuum eius 
nisi ipsemet ratione bonitatis eius.*® Haec conclusio est simpliciter de fide, ut 
etiam ostendi in Disp. 24, Metaph., sect. 1, quia constat Deum esse finem ulti- 
mum creaturarum omnium iuxta illud Apocalypsis 1:8 : ‘Ego sum Alpha et Omega, 
principium et finis, dicit Dominus.”*° 
Furthermore, in basing his note “de fide” on the text from the 
Apocalypse, Suarez is totally in accord with the traditional exegesis 
of this text. 

We have stressed at greater length than would ordinarily be neces- 
sary the fact that God’s intrinsic goodness is the absolutely last end of 
all creatures, and therefore of His extrinsic glory, which is a creature, 
according to the official doctrine of the Church and of her greatest 
theologians, because there are modern manuals of theology and philos- 
ophy which deny this truth in explicit terms. Therefore we wish to 
make the following two points quite clear: (1) No Catholic may hold 
or teach that anything finite and distinct from God is either the finis 
of God in creating or the finis simpliciter ultimus of creatures; for the 
finis simpliciter ultimus is of necessity the first of all causes: 


Finis inter alias causas primatum tenet et ab ipso omnes aliae causae habent 
quod sint causae in actu. Est igitur finis ultimus prima omnium causa. Esse 
autem primam omnium causam necesse est primo enti convenire, quod est Deus. 
Deus igitur est ultimus omnium finis.* 


But if the first of all causes be finite, it cannot be God; to deny that 
God is the first of all causes is open heresy.“ (2) Much less may one 


38 Sum. Theol., I, q. 19, a. 1 ad 1m. 39 Disp. Metaph., disp. XXIV, sect. 1. 
40 De Ultimo Fine Hominis, disp. III, sect. 1. “ Cf. Allo, S. Jean,l’A pocalypse, on 1:8. 
 C. Gent., III, 17. Cf. DB, 1782, 1801, 1805. 
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hold and teach that the Vatican Council defined and proposed for 
universal belief the proposition, ‘The intrinsic goodness of God cannot 
be the supreine end of creation.” 


Gloria Dei Extrinseca 


It is of great importance to note that in its final form the doctrine 
on this point, made definitive on April 24, 1870, is exactly the same as 
the doctrine proposed on December 10, 1869, to the Fathers of the 
Council for their approval, in the Schema Prosynodale. The truth of 
this statement is evident from the following citation: 


Pariter vero illorum haeresim damnamus qui dixerunt Deum non potuisse non 
creare, sed creasse ita necessario sicut necessario seipsum amat, aut per creationem 
in Deo ipso aliquid perfectionis vel beatitudinis augmentum accessisse; aut mun- 
dum non ad gloriam Dei, voluntate libera a necessitate, creatum esse. Creavit 
enim Deus universa ex sua bonitate, non ad acquirendam vel ad augendam, sed 
ad manifestandam suam perfectionem per ipsa bona quae fecit suisque tribuit 
creaturis.“* 


Authoritative ‘““Annotationes” explain the intention of the authors of 
the text just cited from the Schema Prosynodale: 


Excluditur ‘falsa doctrina de fine creationis; error vero duplex indicatur: (1) 
vel enim dicitur, cum ipsa intrinseca vita Dei connecti creationem ita ut ex exigen- 
tia vitae divinae creatio sit necessaria atque adeo aliquid perfectionis et beati- 
tudinis pro Deo ipso contineatur in creatione quod sine illa deesset; (2) vel affirma- 
tur finem in creando fuisse tantummodo felicitatem et bonum creaturae, non 
autem Deum creasse nec potuisse creare mundum ad suam gloriam, quia hoc 
studium gloriae, aiunt, esset repugnans divinae sanctitati.“ Prior illa sententia 
est manifesta haeresis. .. ; nec minus haeretica est et contra doctrinam prae- 
dicationis Ecclesiae, si altera sententia hoc sibi vult, finem, a Deo operi suo praesti- 
tutum, non esse manifestationem gloriae suae. Finis enim operis exprimitur dum 
in schemate dicitur mundum creatum esse in gloriam Dei.*® 


The Fathers of the Council accepted the doctrine of the Schema 
Prosynodale as explained in the above citation; the only change they 
requested was that the positive doctrine be separated from the con- 
demnations, by placing the former in chapters and the latter in 


“4 Schema Prosynodale, cap. 13, Coll. Lac., VII, 514; cf. DB, 1783, 1805. 
“ Cf. Hermes’ doctrine on God’s sanctity, supra. 
 Adnotationes in primum schema, Coll. Lac., VII, 540. 
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canons.‘? Thus we find that Bishop Gasser, in rejecting an emenda- 
tion which proposed the deletion of the canon concerning the glory of 
God, explains the doctrine as pertaining to the finis operis of creation 
and not to the finis operantis: 

Quod ad istam emendationem [quadragesimam quintam] attinet, vult quod 
eradatur omnino canon seu pars illa canonis quae agit de fine creati; nam utique 
de fine creati et non de fine creantis sermo est, quia dicitur in canone, ‘aut mundum 
ad Dei gloriam conditum esse negaverit.’ Ergo agitur de fine creati sive de fine 
creaturae; ergo vult quod eradatur canon iste. Maior pars, immo maxima pars 
Deputationis de Fide hanc emendationem omnino reiiciendam putavit, et quidem, 
ex causis quas iam attuli, ubi agebatur de fine creatoris, et quas deberem repetere 
multo magis hic ubi agitur de fine creaturae sive de fine creati.*® 


Therefore, from the very beginning of the conciliar discussions to the 
final formulation of doctrine, we see that the Council intended to teach 
that the glory of God is the finis operis of creation and not the finis 
operantis; for the authoritative decision of the ““Deputatio de Fide,” 
as put by its official spokesman in the citation just given, was accepted 
with almost mathematical unanimity by the Fathers of the Council: 
“quadragesimam quintam, omnes, uno tantum vel altero excepto, 
reiecerunt.’ Consequently, according to the express intention of the 
Vatican Council, it is a revealed and solemnly defined dogma that the 
glory of God is the finis operis of the world. 

By the word glory, the Vatican Council understands extrinsic glory. 
Such was always the understanding of the Church’s doctrine, not 
merely by the great Scholastic doctors and all theologians, but also by 
those who opposed this teaching, as we have seen in the case of Hermes. 
However, we can prove from the Acts of the Council that the word 
glory in canon 5 means extrinsic glory, and that by extrinsic glory the 
Council understands the finite manifestation of God’s perfection and 
the finite communication of His goodness. For, according to the 
express declaration of the ‘““Deputatio de Fide,” the doctrine of the 
canons, expressed negatively in the form of anathemas, contains the 
same formal concept as the corresponding doctrine contained in the 


chapters: 


47 Ratio in priore schemate dogmatico emendando a Paitribus deputatis servata, Coll. Lac., 


VII, 78. 
«8 Mansi, LI, 198. © Tbid., 199. 
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Sed secundo propterea attendendum fuit, ut in canonibus condendis, errores 
sub eo formali conceptu condemnarentur, sub quo formali conceptu in capitibus 
doctrina proponitur. . . . Deputatio suae obligationis esse novit canones apponere 
ideo ut vestro desiderio vestroque postulato satisfiat.° 


The only part of chapter I that corresponds to canon 5, and 
therefore, according to the express desire and postulate of the Council, 
contains the same formal concept, is the phrase ‘‘ad manifestandam 
perfectionem suam per bona quae creaturis impertitur.” From the 
authoritative reply, accepted by the entire Council, of Bishop Gasser in 
rejecting a proposed emendation (the twenty-fourth), we know that the 
phrase ‘“‘per bona quae creaturis impertitur” is, according to the inten- 
tion of the Council, exactly equivalent to the phrase ‘‘ad perfectionem 
suam communicandam”: 


In hac emendatione proponitur addi debere vocem ‘communicandam’ post 
‘manifestandam’; sed Deputatio hanc additionem non accepit, et quidem ex eo 
quia in sequentibus, ‘per bona quae creaturis impertitur,’ utique idem continetur 
quod auctor huius emendationis proposuit.*! 


Obviously, the ‘bona quae creaturis impertitur’”’ are finite goods, and 
are therefore finite communications of God’s goodness; hence the 
parallel phrase “‘ad manifestandam suam perfectionem”’ similarly refers 
to a finite manifestation of God’s perfection. 

However, we do not have to rely on our private interpretation of 
these two phrases; for Bishop Gasser, in the same Relatio just cited, 
gives us an authoritative interpretation that was accepted by the 
entire Council. The twenty-fifth emendation proposed that the 
phrase “per bona quae creaturis impertitur,”’ be deleted. Bishop 
Gasser replies: ‘““Haec verba debent manere, quia designant finem 
creationis, qui descendit ex causa movente Dei.” Now, it is clear 
that an end of creation that is caused by the intrinsic goodness of 
God is necessarily distinct from God, and therefore is a finite com- 
munication of God’s goodness. Similarly, Bishop Gasser interprets 
the phrase, “ad manifestandam suam perfectionem,”’ in rejecting the 
twenty-fifth emendation, which proposed its deletion: “Iam videtis, 
Rmi. Patres, cur Deputatio de Fide hanc emendationem suam facere 


5° Simor, Relatio, Coll. Lac., VII, 85. 
5. Mansi, LI, 194. 8 Loc. cit. 
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non potuerit, quia in hac emendatione sermo est solummodo de fine 
movente, non vero de fine qui descendit ex causa exemplari.”* Ob- 
viously again, an end of creation, proceeding from God as the ex- 
emplary cause, is necessarily finite, and therefore is a finite manifesta- 
tion of God’s intrinsic perfection. 

Consequently, we have an authoritative interpretation of the entire 
phrase ‘‘ad manifestandam perfectionem suam per bona quae creaturis 
impertitur.” It means the finite manifestation of God’s perfection and 
the finite communication of His goodness. Since the corresponding 
canon contains exactly the same formal concept, it is clear that the 
“glory of God” in the canon means extrinsic glory. It is, therefore, a 
revealed and solemnly defined dogma that the extrinsic glory of God is 
the finis operis of the world. Consequently, every creature by its very 
nature tends toward that finite manifestation of God’s perfection and 
that finite communication of His goodness which constitute the ulti- 
mate intrinsic and finite perfection of which each is capable.™ 

Did the Vatican Council define only the fact that the extrinsic glory 
of God is the finis operis of the world, or did it intend to define pre- 
cisely how extrinsic glory is the finis operis? It is evident from the 
Acts of the Council that only the fact is defined. Archbishop Simor, 
speaking officially as the representative of the “‘Deputatio de Fide,” 
states explicitly that the authors of the canons exercised the greatest 
care and diligence so that they would not express any more than was 
absolutely necessary for the condemnation of error: 


Cum, Rmi. Patres, postulaveritis ut propositae doctrinae catholicae adiiceren- 
tur canones, atque in hisce canonibus errores oppositi doctrinae catholicae con- 
demnarentur, habetis canones in hocce schemate. Nihil difficilius est quam 
canonem condere; in hisce canonibus condendis Deputatio summam adhibuit 
solertiam et diligentiam, primum ideo ne plus diceret quam dicere oportuit; scitis 
enim quod Ecclesia Catholica numquam dogmata vel in conciliis definiat nisi sit 
necessarium.® 


Bishop Eberhard of Treves, who was thoroughly familiar with the 
evasions and subterfuges of Hermesians in his own diocese, feared lest 
they would escape the condemnation, as we now have it in canon 5, 
by admitting that extrinsic glory is the finis operis, but only in a 


% Loc. cit. “ Cf. C. Gent., III, 18, 19, 20. % Coll, Lac., VIL, 84. 
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secondary sense and subordinate to the beatitude of man. Therefore 
he proposed an emendation that would state that the glory of Godis 
the primary ehd of the world as opposed to the secondary end, which is 
man’s beatitude. Bishop Gasser in his official rejection of Bishop 
Eberhard’s emendation states: 


Deputatio de Fide non potuit huic emendationi accedere, saltem maior eiusdem 
pars ... quia Deputatio de Fide putavit, cum error iste sub anathemate propona- 
tur, ergo tamquam haereticus proscribatur, sufficere dicere illi anathema esse qui 
negaverit mundum ad Dei gloriam conditum esse.*” 


In the vote that followed, the Fathers of the Council rejected Bishop 
Eberhard’s emendation: “Quadragesimam sextam fere omnes reie- 
cerunt.’’8 

The official document entitled, “Ratio in schemate dogmatico 
emendando a patribus deputatis servata,”’ pronounces the purpose of 
the Council in general and of the Constitutio Dogmatica in particular to 
be the following: 

Ad obsecundandum desiderio plurium Rmorum Patrum placuit prooemium 
paulo amplius praemitti, quo post commemoratos Concilii Tridentini, ultimi 
oecumenici, laetos fructus, errores qui postea lapsu temporis nati et sparsi sunt, 
ob oculos ponerentur, atque ita tum finis Concilii Vaticani in universum, tum 
proprius Constitutionum dogmaticarum scopus indicaretur. Qui scopus esse non 
potest, ut fidei dogmata, de quibus agitur, plene declarentur, sed quatenus neces- 
sarium est ad fideles praemuniendos contra errores, qui hac nostra aetate maxime 
grassantur.®® 


As we have seen, the necessity which prompted the Vatican defini- 
tion was the widely propagated doctrine of Hermes, whose condemna- 
tion by the Brief of Gregory XVI had been no deterrent to those im- 
bued with similar opinions, notably Giinther. Hermes and Giinther 
denied that the extrinsic glory of God isin any way a finis operis of the 
world. Therefore, to condemn this heresy, it was sufficient and neces- 
sary to define that extrinsic glory is a true finis operis of the world. 
This and this alone, according to the express intention of the Fathers 
of the Council, is all that isdefined. Consequently, the assertion found 
in so many modern manuals of theology and philosophy that the finite 
entity of God’s extrinsic glory was solemnly defined by the Vatican 


® Mansi, LI, 107. 7 Tbid., 198. 88 [bid., 199. % Coll. Lac., VIL, 78, 79. 
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Council as the supreme end of creation, the finis simpliciter ultimus 
operis, the finis qui ultimus of the world has no foundation whatsoever. 
It is unscholarly and perfectly gratuitous. 

Furthermore, though it was beyond the clearly stated purpose of the 
Council to define precisely how the extrinsic glory of God is the finis 
operis of the world, we can say with certainty that the Council could 
not have taught that the extrinsic glory of God is the finis simpliciter 
ultimus of the world; for in so teaching, it would have contradicted its 
own doctrine that God Himself is the end of all things, and therefore is 
the final cause of extrinsic glory. It would likewise have contradicted 
the doctrine of St. Thomas and Suarez, according to whom God’s 
intrinsic goodness, which only a pantheist would think of identifying 
with the totally finite entity of extrinsic glory, is the unique finis sim- 
pliciter ultimus of the world. 

To show by an example how impossible it is for the extrinsic glory of 
God to be the absolutely last end of creation, let us consider the highest 
grade of extrinsic glory possible for men to attain, the beatific vision. 
The beatific vision is a created thing; excepting, of course, the hypo- 
static union, it is the highest finite manifestation of God’s perfection, 
the highest finite communication of His intrinsic goodness, but it is not 
God; and therefore, as a finite, though supernatural, operation of a 
created intellect, it must have an extrinsic efficient and final cause, 
which can be no other than God. God, therefore, of metaphysical 
necessity, is the first final cause, the finis simpliciter ultimus, not only of 
the beatific vision, but also of every lower grade of His extrinsic glory. 
For all extrinsic glory in any grade whatsoever, as the end of creatures, 
consists not in their mere existence but in those operations which are 
the ultimate intrinsic and finite perfection of each. But every finite 
operation, every finite perfection is only good, and hence can only 
be desired as an end, because it is a participation of God’s goodness. 

Hence, as St. Thomas points out, no operation can be the absolutely 
last end: 


Dicendum quod obiectum operationis terminat et perficit ipsam et est finis 
eius. Unde impossibile est operationem habere rationem finis ultimi. Cum 
enim omnis operatio sit propter aliquod bonum verum vel apparens, nihil autem 
est vel apparet bonum nisi secundum quod participat aliquam similitudinem 
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summi boni quod est Deus, sequitur quod ipse Deus sit cuiuslibet operationis 
causa ut finis.® 

Cum enim finis dicatur quandoque res, quandoque adeptio rei, sicut avaro 
finis est vel pecunia sive possessio pecuniae, manifestum est quod simpliciter 
loquendo, ultimus finis est ipsa res; non enim possessio pecuniae est bona nisi prop- 
ter bonum pecuniae.* 

Ad decimum quartum dicendum quod communicatio bonitatis non est ultimus 
finis, sed ipsa divina bonitas ex cuius amore est quod Deus eam communicare 
velit. 


The Finis Cui of Creation 


God is the first final cause, the ultimate end of all finite being. Does 
this mean that He is the finis cui of creatures in the sense that He is the 
one for whom the finite perfection of His extrinsic glory is acquired? 
Is this the doctrine of the Vatican Council? Such an explanation of 
how God is the first final cause is totally incompatible with the solemnly 
defined dogma of God’s utter transcendence; and its impossibility is 
shown conclusively by Billot: 


At finis cui non pertinet ad causam finalem, sed omnino reducitur ad materi- 
alem, quia explicat rationem subiecti perfectibilis, quod seipso bono nequaquam 
perfectum est aut beatum esse potest; cui proinde desideratur et appetitur bonum 
quo indiget. Et hoc bonum concupitum, si sit concupitum tamquam finale 
bonum [i.e., finis qui ultimus], eo ipso excellens ac per omnia supereminens in 
appretiatione concupiscentis esse ostenditur; concupiscitur enim ut fons con- 
summatae et ultimatae perfectionis.® 


Compare the following citation from Otten with Billot and with the 
next citation from St. Thomas: 


Finis in bono finito et creato consistens non est Deo dignus. Atqui glorificatio 
Dei, ex creaturis habenda, est bonum finitum et creatum. Ergo. 

Resp. Finis qui in bono finito et creato consistens non est Deo dignus, Neg. 
Finis cui primarius in bono finito et creato. . ., Conc. 

Explic. Id quod Deus creando intendit, utpote a creaturis obtinendum, in se 
utique aliquid finitum et creatum est, cum in earum actibus consistat; hoc tamen, 
non propter ipsum, sed propter se intendit Deus. Neque illud primarie creaturis 
intendit sed sibiipsi, ideoque ipse est finis cui primarius creationis.™ 


Since it runs counter to all the principles of metaphysics to reduce 
6 Im IT Sent., d. 1, a. 1; Sum. Theol., I, q. 105, a. 5. 


1 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 16, a. 3. 62 De Pot., q. 3, a. 15 ad 14m. 
8 De Virtutibus Infusis (Romae, 1905), p.371. 4 Otten, De Deo Creante et Elevante, p. 63. 
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the infinite God to the level of a material cause, which is the most im- 
perfect of all causes, it is a contradiction in terms to say that God is the 
end of creation because He acquires for Himself an extrinsic good: 


Deo autem non potest aliquid acquiri ex actione cuiuslibet rei; est enim sua 
bonitas omnino perfecta. Relinquitur igitur quod Deus sit finis rerum, non 
sicut aliquid constitutum aut aliquid effectum a rebus, neque ita quod aliquid ei 
a rebus acquiritur, sed hoc solo modo quia ipse rebus acquiritur.® 


Therefore, God truly wills His extrinsic glory, not as the motive of 
His creative will nor as the supreme end of creatures, but only in as 
much as it is the communication of His goodness. God can be moti- 
vated by His intrinsic goodness, which is His sole finis operantis, to act 
ad extra only by giving, by an act of utter liberality. He simply cannot 
be motivated to an act of acquisition, because He possesses infinite 
goodness. Therefore, Billot is truly in accord with Catholic doctrine 
when he says, “In beneficiis nobis collatis divina gloria consistit.”” 
And St. Thomas likewise: 

Respondeo dicendum quod Deo reverentiam et honorem exhibemus non 
propter seipsum, quia ex seipso est gloria plenus, cui nihil a creatura adiici potest; 
sed propter nos, quia videlicet per hoc quod Deum reveremur et honoramus, mens 


nostra ei subiicitur, et in hoc eius perfectio consistit.* 
Unde patet quod Deus suam gloriam non quaerit propter se sed propter nos.** 


In conclusion, then, the doctrine of St. Thomas is in full accord with 
the teaching of the Vatican Council; it is the only rational explanation 
of the end of creation, because it never loses sight of the transcendence 
of God and the analogy of being; it is the only safe basis of asceticism, 
because it establishes with utter logical precision the fact that our wills, 
though free, are not autonomous, but rather, as finite, they are always 
totally dependent on God, the first efficient cause of all being and the 
first final cause of all good. 

It is a very encouraging sign that, due in large part to the scholarly 
research of Stufler and also to the renewed interest in St. Thomas dur- 
ing the last fifty years, the anthropomorphic explanation of the purpose 
of creation is being rejected more and more in theological faculties 
throughout the world. It is interesting to note that the doctrine and 


% C. Gent., III, 18. % De Virt. Inf., p. 394. 
* Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 81, a. 7. 88 [bid., q. 132, a. 1 ad 1m. 
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terminology of St. Thomas is taught in the Jesuit theological faculty of 
Louvain, where Lessius himself once taught. Moreover, in the latest 
edition of his excellent treatise, De Deo Creante et Elevante, Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J., Prefect of Studies of the Pontifical Gregorian University, 
rejects the terminology of Lessius, which he had followed in the 
two earlier editions, and follows the position and terminology of 
St. Thomas. 

In the field of asceticism, however, it will take much longer to 
eradicate entirely the unwarranted impression that in acting for God’s 
greater glory we are paying to God a tribute which He desired to 
acquire for Himself through creation, and to instill the truth that in so 
acting we are freely cooperating, in the order of finite and secondary 
causes, whose every action is an effect of the first cause, in receiving 
from God the highest communication of His intrinsic goodness that He 
can give—a share in His divine life and happiness. 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of this article has been to demonstrate that the 
Vatican Council by no means defined that the extrinsic glory of God is 
either the absolutely last end of creation or the ultimate finis qui of 
creation, but rather defined only this: the extrinsic glory of God is a 
true end of creation. Hence I contend that the appeal to the Vatican 
on the part of so many manuals to prove their statement that the 
extrinsic glory of God is the absolutely last end of creation is groundless 
and should no longer be perpetuated. 

With regard to certain other conclusions, both in this and in my 
previous article, I expect to be questioned. Therefore, in order to 
forestall some of the doubts which will probably occur, let me state 
briefly my position, as follows: (1) The exposition of St. Thomas is, 
to say the very least, superior to that of Lessius and most modern 
manuals. On this point, I think, there will be general agreement. 
(2) I have maintained that the difference in treatment is not a question 
of terminology; furthermore, it is not a question of different emphases. 
However, the real objective difference, in my opinion, in no way con- 
cerns the facts to be explained, but rather the explanation of these facts. 

The facts concerning which all Catholics are unanimously agreed, 
are the following: (a) God’s creative will, since it is infinite, can be 
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motivated only by His intrinsic goodness, which is therefore the sole 
finis operantis of creation, as the Council of Cologne solemnly decreed, 
(b) God Himself, intrinsically and objectively, not merely by extrinsic 
denomination and metaphorically, is the finis simpliciter ultimus of all 
finite beings. (c) God’s extrinsic glory, a finite entity, not only multiple 
but actually multiplied with the existence of each finite being, is the 
created manifestation of God’s intrinsic perfection and the created 
communication of His intrinsic goodness; as such it is the ultimate 
intrinsic finis operis of creation. 

These are the facts which should be explained in the treatise on 
creation. If in the process of explanation any one of these facts is 
denied, it would seem obvious that the explanation itself is false. The 
question of a real difference of exposition, therefore, is not whether or 
not all authors of manuals sincerely intend to hold these three proposi- 
tions; they do and they must, as Catholics. The question is solely this: 
Can the explanations of many manuals be reconciled, not according to 
the intention of the authors—concerning which I have never had any 
doubt—but according to what they say objectively, with these three 
propositions? Do these explanations, or do they not, at least imply 
that the extrinsic glory of God is the ultimate intention, the sufficient 
reason, the motive of creation? Is such an implication reconcilable 
with the first proposition? Do not many authors state explicitly in 
their explanation that the extrinsic glory of God is the finis simpliciter 
ultimus of creation, and do they not deny, some explicitly and others 
implicitly, that the intrinsic goodness of God can be the finis simpliciter 
ultimus of creation? Can these statements be reconciled objectively 
with the objective truth of the second proposition that they intended 
to explain? 

Difference in terminology is not the solution of these queries. A 
difference that is purely one of terminology is merely a nominal differ- 
ence and involves necessarily a different definition of identical terms, 
which are then applied to different objective realities; for example, the 
difference of terminology with regard to the various divisions of the 
supernatural. However, in our problem, the various terms are defined 
in exactly the same way by all Scholastics, but are applied to different 
objective realities. For example, according to St. Thomas, Suarez, 
Ferrariensis, Billot, Stufler, Donat, and others, God’s intrinsic good is 
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the finis simpliciter ultimus and the finis qui of creation, whereas, ac- 
cording to many manuals, in which these terms are defined precisely in 
the same way, the extrinsic glory of God is the finis simpliciter ultimus 
and the finis qui of creation. Therefore, unless one can show that the 
terms are defined differently, it is difficult to see how one can maintain 
that their application, in the one case to an infinite object, in the other 
to a finite object, constitutes merely a difference of terminology. This 
is not only my opinion, but also quite clearly that of Stufler® and Bil- 
lot.7° 

3) The designation of the exposition of many manuals as “‘Lessian”’ 
may be questioned. It is quite true that Lessius never calls extrinsic 
glory the finis simpliciter ultimus of the world, but he is the first theolo- 
gian of note, and also the first with whom I am acquainted, to apply the 
term finis gui, which he defined in precisely the same way as St. Thomas, 
Suarez, and the other great Scholastics, to extrinsic glory. Since, 
however, as I have already pointed out, both St. Thomas and Suarez 
have proved conclusively that the finis gui of creation according to their 
definition, which is identical with that of Lessius, is necessarily the 
finis simpliciter ultimus of creation, it is not surprising that so many 
authors use the two terms synonymously. Furthermore, the new 
element in Lessius’ exposition, for which one will search St. Thomas in 


8 “Wer die in vorgehendem dargestellte Lehre des hl. Thomas vom Schépfungszweck 


" einer genauen Priifung unterzieht, diirfte ihr wohl ohne Bedenken den Vorzug vor jener 


neueren Aufassung einriumen. Denn fiirs erste, scheint die Behauptung dass nicht Gott 
selbst, sondern vielmehr ein endliches Gut, seine Verherrlichung, der absolut letzte Zweck 
der Schépfung (finis qui operis) sei, ganz unhaltbar zu sein. . .. Wenn daher die genannten 
Theologen [Stentrup, Wilmers, Hontheim, Palmieri, Mazzella] in Ubereinstimmung mit 
dem hl. Thomas die géttliche Giite als ratio creandi und finis operantis bezeichnen und 
ausserdem geben, dass Gott die geschaffenen Dinge nur wollen kénne, insofern sie Nach- 
bildungen seiner eigenen unendlichen Vollkommheit sind, so konnen sie nur durch eine 
merkwiirdige Inkonsequenz den finis qui operis in etwas Geschaffenes, in die aiissere Ver- 
herrlichung Gottes verlegen. . .. Wie man auf ersten Blick sieht, weicht diese Aufassung 
vom Schépfungszweck bedeutend von der Lehre des hl. Thomas ab. ... Nur wenn man 
zur Lehre des h]. Thomas zuriickkehrt und mit ihm betont, dass Gott bei der Erschaffung 
der Welt in keiner Riicksicht etwas empfangen, sondern vielmehr nur mitteilen und seine 
Giite vervielfiltigen will, ist man imstande, das Dogma von der Verherrlichung Gottes 
als dem Endzweck der Schépfung in wahrhaft befriedigender Weise zu erkliren und be- 
griinden” (Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., XLI [1917], 698-99, 697, 700). 

%“T)uobus modis intellegi posset assertio qua Deus dicitur propter finem suae ipsius 
gloriae velle creaturas. Uno modo qui videtur esse in mente multorum, accipiendo hanc 
gloriam pro gloria quam Deus quaereret a creaturis, quaeque se haberet per modum cuius- 
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vain, is this: the extrinsic glory of God is an extrinsic good which He 
intended to acquire for Himself by creation. This statement, which 
occurs several times in his exposition, is unfortunate for two reasons, 
First, because it does not square with what Lessius himself says about 
God’s immutability in many places, for example, ‘“Tanta enim in ipso 
est omnis boni plenitudo ut nulla fingi possit accessio.’””! Secondly, be- 
cause this anthropomorphic statement of Lessius has been assumed by 
many authors of manuals as a fundamental principle in the explanation 
of the purpose of creation. Only the presumption that God really 
acquires an external good for Himself by creation can logically justify 
the following proof, which occurs frequently in so many philosophical 
and theological manuals: ‘Finis absolute ultimus mundi nequit esse 
nisi Deus ipse. Ergo aut est gloria interna aut externa. Atqui non 
gloria interna. Ergo gloriaexterna.” To me, the conclusion seems to 
be a flat contradiction of the initial premise. The argumentation 


dam accidentalis supplementi sive additamenti ad gloriam essentialem, qua est intra 
semetipsum ab aeterno gloriosus. Alio modo, pro ipsissima gloria Deo intrinseca, in esse 
diffusae, manifestatae, propagatae ad extra per quamdam similitudinis participationem; 
quae quidem diffusio eidem infinitae et ineffabili gloriae nihil prorsus adderet praeter 
meram relationem rationis ad participantes cognoscentes, laudantes creaturas. Et inter 
duos hos modos plus distat quam inter coelum et terram, ut cuilibet vel parum consideranti 
apparebit. Porro primus modus nequidem in quaestionem venire potest. Sic enim gloria 
quae est a creaturis se haberet ut ex qua ditesceret Deus, essetque Deo finis, sicut finis est 
mundanis hominibus qui suum in ea bonum reponunt et de quibus vere dicitur quod quae- 
sitam a se mercedem, si forte accipiant, vani vanam accipiunt; quos culpat sermo sacer 
et vituperat sanctorum veridica auctoritas reprehendens eos de iis quoque quae faciunt 
caeteroquin praeclara et magna et iusta, nisi facienda haec essent fine veri boni, non vento- 
sitatis laudis humanae. Hic etiam modus poneret bonum laudis creatae finem-qui, id 
esset, qui esset intentus a Deo, dum Deus ipse non esset nisi finis-cui, cui scilicet vellet 
Deus eiusmodi bonum, id est sibi. Et hoc quid aliud esset quam ponere in Deo amorem 
concupiscentiae, eumque facere cupidum gloriae, cum tamen Augustinus dicat, et veris- 
sime, certissime, evidentissime dicat (De Civit. Dei, V, c. 14): ‘tanto unumquemque esse 
Deo similiorem, quanto est a cupiditate gloriae mundior.’ 

. .. Longe igitur alio modo intellegendum est, Deum ad finem suae gloriae condidisse 
mundum. Oportet enim ut finis divini velle sit aliquid Deo non extrinsecum sed plane 
intrinsecum; aliquid a Deo non acquirendum sed communicandum; aliquid denique ideo a 
Deo intentum, non ut sit Deo bonum, quasi ad eius beatitudinis qualecumque comple- 
mentum faciens, sed e contra, quia est Deo bonum: bonum, inquam, quod est omnis boni 
bonum, bonum unde omne bonum, cui non additur quod sit ipsum bonum; denique bonum 
quod condecet liberaliter communicari ad extra quantum est possibile, quodque praecise 
quia ipsum condecet, fuit de facto in creatione mundi effusissima largitate communicatum” 
(De Deo Uno et Trino, 248-50). 

1 De Perf. Mor. Div., p. 35. 
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supposes that God, in acting ad extra, does so to acquire some good; He 
can acquire -no intrinsic goodness; therefore He acquires extrinsic 
goodness, which is the finis absolute ultimus. Lessius, moreover, in his 
entire treatment of this question nowhere cites St. Thomas, whereas 
only a cursory acquaintance with many modern manuals is needed to 
prove that the authors themselves at least intend to follow Lessius, 
who is cited continuously. Therefore, it does not seem unfair to say 
that the exposition of Lessius is at least the occasion and basis of the 
development of the question in many manuals and that, in this sense, 
their explanation is justly called “Lessian.” Such, certainly, is the 
opinion of Stufler. 

4) It may appear to some that my criticism of the manuals is too 
severe. To this I can only reply that my judgment has not been hasty, 
but is rather the product of five years fairly constant study of the 
entire problem. It is in no way intended to be a reflection on the 
ability of these theologians. One can make, and great theologians 
have made, mistakes on matters less difficult than the present problem. 
To me, however, this is a fundamental problem, whose correct solution 
has far-reaching ramifications, not only in Scholastic theology, but also 
in the practical sphere of ascetics. It is a matter, I think, in which the 
complete truth is the only possible charity. If, therefore, the exposi- 
tion which I have criticized is as incorrect as I sincerely believe it to be, 
then the consequences of such mistaken notions concerning a funda- 
mental dogma constitute too great a danger to the welfare of souls to 
permit of silence or compromise. 











THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 
DEUS SCIENTIARUM DOMINUS 


ITS ORIGIN AND SPIRIT 


A. BEA, S.J. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico 


pn twenty-fourth of May, 1931, will always remain a memorable 
date in the internal history of the Church. On that day, the 
feast of Pentecost, Pius XI, of blessed and enduring memory, pro- 
mulgated the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Scientiarum Dominus, 
regulating the universities and ecclesiastical faculties of the whole 
world. The new ordinance was not an improvisation; for more than 
two years it had been prepared by a Commission appointed for the 
purpose, which included representatives of the secular and regular 
clergy, men of different nations and diverse types of schools, specialists 
in the various ecclesiastical sciences, noted for their scholarly works or 
for their lectures. The late Cardinal Bisleti, then Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, contributed to 
the happy outcome of the important work by his long and varied ex- 
perience and by his characteristic prudence and sound judgment. The 
President of the Commission, Msgr. Ruffini, Secretary of the same 
Congregation, brought to his task untiring energy, the experience 
gained in many years of teaching, and a zeal that overcame all diffi- 
culties. As the result of unwearying and constant work, there gradu- 
ally came into being the document that was to acquire the value of law 
by the signature of the Vicar of Christ. From the outset he had 
followed the work of the Commission, which he had himself appointed, 
with the lively interest of a scholar and the attentive eye of an expert 
organizer. To not a few difficult problems he had himself given the 
definitive solution, with a clarity of insight that won the admiration of 
all who understood the complicated nature and the extreme delicacy of 


the issues. 


Note.—This paper was originally read at the Gregorian University, December 21, 1941, 
on the occasion of the decennial of the Deus Scientiarum Dominus, and was published in 
the Gregorianum (XXII [1941], 445-66). It is here translated from the Italian and pub- 
lished by request, and with the thought that it will be of value to the many readers of 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs who are engaged in seminary work. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 


It was the first time that the Church had promulgated a plan of 
studies that would be common to all ecclesiastical faculties throughout 
the whole world. Although in the Studia Generalia which later 
became the universities, the academic degrees in sacred theology were 
from earliest times conferred in the name of the Church, the arrange- 
ment of ecclesiastical studies in the universities and faculties of differ- 
ent nations was rather of a local and national character. We know 
that in the Middle Ages the universities enjoyed a broad autonomy, 
and were governed rather by ancient university traditions than by 
regulations from a higher authority.1_ Only in more recent times did 
the civil authority in various countries bégin to impose itself on the 
universities, prescribing for them programs of study and procedure in 
the granting of degrees, not excepting those of sacred theology.2 Such 
a change was not merely in the juridical order; it also opened the door 
to influences alien to the Church and often inimical to her, and ended by 
profoundly altering aims and methods of study. 

With the rise since the sixteenth century of historical studies and 
the natural sciences, university teaching in general, which till then 
had been governed by medieval traditions, underwent significant 
changes. New chairs and new methods arose in the various faculties. 
The Scholastic method, with its disputations and repetitions, its tra- 
ditional use of Latin, its accordance of the primacy to the speculative 
sciences, was gradually abandoned, to be supplanted by a more ency- 
clopedic education, wherein the positive sciences predominated, and a 
greater emphasis was put on erudition than on sound intellectual 
formation. We can easily see how in certain countries even ecclesi- 
astical studies did not remain unaffected by this new orientation, 
particularly in view of the fact that governments—either by agreement 
with the Holy See, or not infrequently by a unilateral authoritative 
act—legislated even for the theological faculties, bringing them into 
line with the other faculties, as well in organization as in the arrange- 
ment of studies and the granting of degrees. In this way there arose 
in certain places theological faculties of a new type (let us call it the 


1Cf. F. Ehrle, I pink antichi Statuti della Facoltd teologica dell’ Universita di Bologna 
(Bologna, 1932). 
* Cf. F. Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts (Leipzig, 1919), I, 356 ff. 
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“modern type’), wherein the study of dogma was appreciably re- 
duced, the number and importance of other sciences greatly increased, 
and a method more positive than speculative introduced. The forma- 
tion of future doctors had specialization predominantly in view; the 
method of positive work in history, patrology, textual criticism, etc., 
was developed in the so-called seminars, which were introduced into all 
the faculties; and the solemn disputation, the high point of academic 
studies, was replaced by the dissertation. 

In countries where the theological faculties did not form part of the 
state universities, and particularly in those religious orders which for 
centuries had enjoyed the right of conferring academic degrees in 
theology and philosophy, another path was followed. The medieval 
type of theological faculty was substantially preserved, but not without 
a notable debilitation. 

As a matter of fact, in the great universities of the Middle Ages, such 
as Paris, Bologna, and Oxford, the attainment of academic degrees 
required a long period of preparation and examination. The statutes 
of the different faculties, though they differed in many particulars, 
agreed in ruling that the baccalaureate should not be granted till after 
the completion of the regular course of theological studies, which at 
Bologna lasted five years. The graduate was then obliged to attend 
again the courses of the masters, and to acquire teaching experience as 
a cursor, baccalaureus biblicus, or baccalaureus sententiarum; 
generally this experiment lasted no less than four years. Only then 
could he be admitted to the final tests for the attainment of the licen- 
tiate, which was conferred at a solemn gathering of the entire academic 
body, with the ritual formula: “Ego, auctoritate Sedis Apostolicae, 
instituo ac facio te in sacra theologia magistrum, auctoritate praefata 
dans tibi liberam facultatem legendi, docendi, determinandi, et plene 
in eadem theologica facultate regendi et dogmaticandi hic et ubique 
locorum: in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ This 
formula itself shows that in those days the licentiate was really equiva- 
lent to our doctorate. Originally, in the Middle Ages, the title “doc- 
tor” was purely honorary, used to designate the more celebrated mas- 
ters. Later, however, it was formally granted to indicate a distinct 
academic degree higher than the licentiate or the magisterium, and in 


3 Erie, op. cit., pp. 17-23; 34-36. 
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time it became the highest reward of academic studies. 

The facultas legendi, or licentiate, therefore, supposed a period of 
theological formation and practical examinations lasting at least eight 
years. However, in succeeding centuries these requirements were 
gradually reduced, and in the sixteenth century, when the Roman 
College had the power to grant academic degrees, the baccalaureate 
was conferred at the beginning of the fifth year of the theological 
course, the licentiate at the end of the sixth year, and after two or three 
“public acts,” the doctorate.* In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries university studies continued to decline, and finally even the 
doctorate was conferred at the end of the four-year course in theology; 
the baccalaureate and the licentiate, conferred during the course, 
became nothing more than simple titles. 

In this fashion, the manner of granting academic degrees in the 
Church had taken two widely different paths, both of which departed 
from the ideal—even from the very idea—of a theological degree. In 
the ‘“‘modern type” there was the danger of a disastrous neglect of the 
central part of theology, dogma, in favor of the positive sciences; in the 
“ancient type” too little attention was paid to the positive sciences, and 
the doctorate eventually became no more than a testimony to the 
successful completion of a study of dogmatic theology. It is clear that 
in both types serious damage to the science of theology was to be 
feared. And there was, moreover, the disadvantage that the require- 
ments for the doctorate, and consequently the value and standing of 
the degree, varied widely in different countries—a fact that not seldom 
occasioned difficulties in the practical and administrative order. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the great Pontiff who had so much 
at heart the progress and prestige of Catholic learning decided to face 
this unsatisfactory situation, and to give to the Church a program of 
academic ecclesiastical studies that would unite the best of both types 
and avoid the defects inherent in each of them. The Church certainly 
cannot get along without a solid and thorough dogmatic formation for 
all her priests, and particularly for those who are one day to be the 
masters of aspirants to the priesthood and her professional theologians. 
On the other hand, neither can she permit her doctors of theology, even 


* Cf. Monumenta Paedagogica S.J. (Matriti, 1901), pp. 460-70; 522-37. 
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though thoroughly schooled in dogma, to be without those positive 
sciences which today are necessary for every theologian; in their ig- 
norance of the methods of study and scientific work current today in all 
the sciences, they would be unable effectively to repel the attacks that 
today are launched from the field of the positive sciences. For a long 
time the Holy See has been aware of this danger, which was alarmingly 
revealed in the aberrations of Modernism; and it has sought to oppose a 
check to mischief already too evident. Testimony to her efforts are 
the renewal of the philosophy of St. Thomas by the Aeterni Pairis of 
Leo XIII, which was confirmed by the Code of Canon Law (canon 1366) 
and by the Studiorum Ducem of Pius XI; the prescription of a two-year 
course in philosophy for all aspirants to academic degrees, contained in 
the encyclical of Pius X, Pascendi; the impulse given to positive studies 
by the foundation of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, by the insti- 
tution of academic degrees in Sacred Scripture, and by the foundation 
of the Pontifical Institutes—Biblical, Oriental, Archaeological; the 
rehabilitation in biblical studies of the licentiate, as a necessary and 
sufficient qualification for teaching. After all these particular ordi- 
nances, the time had come to gather up all individual constructive 
elements into an organic synthesis. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 


This synthesis was made in the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Sci- 
entiarum Dominus, of May 24, 1931, with the added Ordinationes S. 
Congregationis de Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus ad Consti- 
tutionem A postolicam ... rite exsequendam, of June 12, 1931. Itisa 
synthesis, because it covers all the existent ecclesiastical faculties: 
besides the theological and philosophical faculties, also that of canon 
law, the biblical faculty in the Pontifical Biblical Institute, that of the 
sciences of the Christian Orient in the Oriental Institute, that of 
Christian archaeology in the Archaeological Institute, and that of 
sacred music in the Institute of the same name. Thus the same laws 
and norms govern the whole of the academic life that is under the super- 
vision of the Holy See. It is, moreover, a synthesis in a more profound 
sense, because the new legislation creates out of hitherto divergent 
types an organic and coherent unity. The word “coherent” is bor- 
rowed from the Constitution itself, wherein it stands in a significant 
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place— precisely in that section which defines the general method and 
purpose of academic teaching: “Auditorum mentes ad finem Universi- 
tatibus et Facultatibus propositum cohaerenter excolere.’”® 


The Organic Structure of the Academic Course 


In the program of studies for the individual faculties there is, there- 
fore, a logical, psychological, and didactic coherence, and not merely a 
material conglomeration of more or less important subjects. This 
coherence shows itself in a real hierarchy of subjects. At the summit 
stands the “disciplina praecipua:’’ in the theological faculty, “sacra 
theologia,”’ that is, dogma, with fundamental theology and the specula- 
tive part of moral theology; in the philosophical faculty, “philosophia 
scholastica universa,” that is, in all its divisions—logic, ontology, 
cosmology, etc. The Apostolic Constitution leaves no doubt that the 
“disciplina praecipua” is the true center and substance of theological 
and philosophical education. With definite solemnity it insists that 
in the theological faculty “‘principem locum teneat sacra theologia”’; 
and in the philosophical faculty, “‘philosophia scholastica”’ is so clearly 
put in the first place that its importance could hardly be more strongly 
emphasized.” 

The special examination for the licentiate, then, having as its sole 
subject matter the entire main field of study, guarantees in the student 
a solid and thorough dogmatic or philosophical education, which ex- 
tends, not only to certain particular questions, however important, 
but to a wide and comprehensive synthesis of the whole matter, and 
thereby assures the future professor and scholar of a surety of doctrine 
that will protect him in his specialized studies from ideas and ten- 
dencies not compatible with Catholic doctrine or with sound phil- 
osophy. This education does not stop with the communication to the 
student of a certain amount of information; it impels him to thoughtful 
originality and to personal activity by prescribing for him the effica- 
cious experiment of the Scholastic disputation, which gave to the 
Church the great masters and doctors of the thirteenth and sixteenth 


5 Const. A post., a. 29. 

* (This phrase (and its Italian equivalent, “disciplina precipua”) is hereafter trans- 
lated as “the main field of study.””—Trans. ] 

7 Const. A post., a. 29, a, c. 
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centuries. The Church was not discouraged by the fact that the 
disputation in the course of centuries had degenerated into a sterile 
formalism, covered with ridicule and scorn by the humanists. She is 
convinced that these exercises, when well prepared and performed, are, 
as a noted modern author—a non-Catholic—has said, “‘of the greatest 
usefulness, resulting in a surety of doctrine, a presence of mind, and a 
readiness in argument, which are rarely found today.” 

All the other subjects form the retinue of the main subject. They 
are not all of the same importance, but are clearly divided off into 
“disciplinae principales,’ “auxiliares,’”’ and “‘speciales.” The first 
are almost autonomous, the second are their necessary or useful com- 
plement, the last are designed to perfect, and by rigorously scientific 
method to make more thorough, the mastery of the principal and 
auxiliary subjects. In this fashion the vast material to be taught is 
given an organic form, and assembled into a well ordered hierarchy. 
In the four years of theology and the three years of philosophy, all 
these speculative and practical studies will form the true theologian or 
the true philosopher, solidly grounded in dogma or scholastic phil- 
osophy, and also furnished with the positive sciences that we cannot 
ignore today on pain of injuring the Church herself and the integrity of 
ecclesiastical scholarship. The graduate, therefore, will be protected 
against the force of hostile attacks, and likewise against the corrosive 
inward doubts that arise from a lack of clearness on fundamentals. 

This hierarchy of subjects creates a classroom task as important as it 
is delicate, namely, to give each subject that emphasis and that ampli- 
tude of development which are due to it within the hierarchic system. 
The task is important because on its discharge will depend the outcome 
of the student’s formation. And the ‘ask is delicate because it sup- 
poses a correct idea of the purpose of each study, a complete intelligence 
of the system on the part of those who govern the faculty, and a gen- 
erous conformity to the system on the part of the professor—even to 
the point of personal sacrifice and self-abnegation. 

The task presents itself immediately apropos of the concept of the 
main field of study, and of the relations of the other major subjects to 
it. In the course of recent centuries dogmatic theology and phil- 


8 F. Paulsen, op. cit., pp. 273 ff. 
9 [Major subject” is consistently used to translate “disciplina principale.”—Trans]. 
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osophy have developed extensively, and have branched off into special 
fields, more or less closely connected with the main field. For example, 
to dogmatic and fundamental theology have been attached biblical 
theology, the history of early Christianity, patristic studies, the history 
of dogma, the history of the Councils, the history of religions; and 
philosophy has ramified into a group of philosophical subjects, for the 
most part historical and scientific. Philosophical and theological 
faculties of the “modern type” have in many instances left these 
curricular elements unintegrated, without regard to their synthesis and 
organic relationships, obviously with no small detriment to an organic, 
coherent, and thorough philosophical and theological education. This 
was the system of mulia, non multum. 

The other major subjects have seen a no less vigorous expansion. 
One thinks, for instance, of Church history and its subdivisions— 
hagiography, the history of the Popes, the history of missions, the 
history of Christian art.!° Similarly, the biblical sciences, the natural 
sciences, ethics and moral theology have had their own offshoots. 

It is undeniable that philosophy and theology have derived very 
great benefits from the flowering of special subjects. These latter have 
not arisen through caprice or mere academic curiosity; they have al- 
most always been called into being by urgent needs of the Church, as 
she became involved in conflicts which demanded special research of a 
more meticulous and extensive kind. It is sufficient to recall the 
development undergone by ecclesiastical history, thanks to the ex- 
haustive labors of Baronius, St. Robert Bellarmine, the Maurists, and 
the Bollandists, in times which called for a vigorous defense of the 
Church in the historical field. There can be no doubt that Scholastic 
philosophy and theology have reaped plentiful and precious benefits 
from these special studies, conducted with scientific conscientiousness 
by competent masters. 

But it is another question how these special studies are to be intro- 
duced into the didactic system of philosophical and theological facul- 
ties. In her obligatory—and primary—solicitude for the doctrinal 
solidity and surety of those who one day are to have a decisive influence 


10 Cf., e.g., A. Ehrhard, “Die historische Theologie und ihre Methode”’, in Merkle-Fest- 
schrift (Diisseldorf, 1922), pp. 117-36. 
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on ecclesiastical learning, either by teaching or by scientific publica- 
tions, the Church has settled this question with great prudence and 
wisdom. It was impossible even to think of splitting up the two main 
fields of study into a collection of special subjects; for dogma and 
Scholastic philosophy, in their imposing organic structure and their 
victorious unity, must remain the substance of education, as they were 
in the brightest periods of Catholic philosophical and theological schol- 
arship. However, they must also profit by the special studies made in 
their various branches, and cultivate as well their speculative as their 
positive parts. With an exactness that leaves no doubt, the method of 
dogma is described as a mixed method, positivo-speculative. 

The first thing, after a clear exposition of the meaning of the dogma, 
is the demonstration from Scripture and tradition—that is the positive 
part; there follows the speculative part—the investigation andé illus- 
tration of the “natura et intima ratio” of each truth, not along the lines 
of some personal idea or preference of the professor, but “ad principia 
et doctrinam S. Thomae Aquinatis,”’ and therefore according to the 
method, the principles, and the doctrines which are the boast and glory 
of the golden period of dogmatic speculation, as represented by its 
greatest genius, the Angelic Doctor. Similarly in the philosophical 
faculty, no mere fragments—however valuable in themselves—are to 
be given, but a coherent, logical system, a Scholastic and speculative 
whole, founded on the sure methods and principles of St. Thomas. 
Only after having acquired in this way a solid body of doctrine, is the 
step to be made to judgments on other philosophical systems." And 
it is not sufficient to set forth philosophical doctrines in eloquent and 
enthusiastic discourse; with what might well be termed an intransigent 
forcefulness, the Constitution prescribes the Scholastic method, and 
for the presentation of arguments and the discussion of difficulties, 
syllogistic form.!2 The motive for this severity is clear: rich in the 
experience of centuries, the Church knows that only by this iron dis- 
cipline are strong intelligences and great controversialists formed. 
Thinking of the future, she wants learned men who will be, as the 
Ordinationes significantly say: ‘‘apti paratique . . . non solum ad falsa 


11 Const. A post., a. 29, c. 
12 Ordinationes, a. 18, § 3. 
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systemata erroresque antehac exortos diiudicandos et refutandos, sed 
etiam ad discernendas et ex veritate aestimandas sententias novas 
quae forte in disciplinis theologicis vel philosophicis oriantur.’” 

But if so much importance is attached to the main field of study, 
what about the other major subjects, which are also of moment? 
The Apostolic Constitution makes no explicit pronouncement in this 
regard, but from the ensemble of its norms and counsels it is easy to 
ascertain the mind of the Church. Each one of these major subjects 
per se opens up vast prospects and offers the possibility of extensive 
treatment, as is evidenced by the existence of the faculties of Sacred 
Scripture, ecclesiastical history, and canon law in the theological field, 
and of the institutes of physics, chemistry, anthropology, the faculty of 
political economy, etc. in the field of philosophy. But it would be 
absurd to cram all this material into a theological and philosophical 
course. The receptive capacity of even the most brilliant student al- 
ways remains limited; and an excessive importance given to positive 
studies will necessarily detract from the main field of study. The 
indisputable desire of the Church to form theologians of solid and deep 
dogmatic learning, and philosophers of sound Scholastico-Thomistic 
principles, furnishes the criterion for the treatment of the other major 
subjects: it cannot be other than the consideration of them in function 
of the main field of study, and the determination, on this basis, of the 
amplitude of development they are to receive. A certain minimum 
will always be necessary for every priest; it pertains to the general 
theological education which is imparted even in those seminaries which 
are not faculties. What is taught over and above this minimum will 
be, in the first place, that which is useful for a better understanding of, 
and a deeper penetration into, the main field of study. As a matter of 
fact, a course in exegesis or ecclesiastical history, having this orienta- 
tion, can be of great benefit to dogmatic theology, as a course in the 
history of philosophy can likewise be to philosophy. Conceived in this 
fashion, the major subjects make an organic unity with the main field 
of study; the faculty becomes a real ‘‘organism,”’ whose soul is the main 
field of study, which informs and vitalizes the other major subjects; 
and the student is able to devote himself to these latter with the more 
profit in that he is not overburdened with heterogeneous and disor- 
ganized material. 


8 Loc. cit. 
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Anyone can see that this vital equilibrium is one of the most im- 
portant points of the new legislation; but it is also the sphere of danger. 
The equilibrium can easily be disturbed, either by stressing too much 
the main field of study, and neglecting the positive side, or—and this 
will be the more frequent occurrence in the actual state of affairs—by 
exaggerating the importance of the other major subjects, with the 
result that the student is loaded with an immoderate amount of posi- 
tive, factual matter, and his solid dogmatic and philosophic formation 
thereby impeded. Such a contingency would certainly not be due to 
the Apostolic Constitution, whose meaning is clear, but to an erroneous 
interpretation of it—either theoretical, by mistaking the relationship 
that exists between the major subjects and the main field of study—or 
practical, by admitting the ascendancy of the major field of study, but 
insisting too much in the classroom on knowledge of particular positive 
details. 

What has been said of the major subjects is equally valid, or more so, 
with regard to the auxiliary subjects. One who examines the Apostolic 
Constitution on this point will easily perceive that it has held to great 
moderation in their number and choice; therein it differs from programs 
in force here and there in other faculties. Evidently the dominant idea 
here, too, is the preponderance of the main field of study, which ought 
to contain in itself all that is useful for the full grasp and penetration of 
theological or philosophical truth. 

In the theological faculty, the auxiliary subjects prescribed by the 
Apostolic Constitution are rather of a peripheral nature. The two 
biblical languages, Hebrew and Greek, are necessary for the scientific 
study of Sacred Scripture in the original texts, and hence of great im- 
portance for dogma, in which the scriptural argument has a prominent 
place. The other prescribed subjects—the “‘institutiones systematico- 
historicae liturgiae,” ascetics, and the “quaestiones theologicae ad 
Orientales maxime spectantes’’—cover fields that are of particular con- 
temporary interest in large sections of the Church; the implication, 
therefore, is that when the present interest in them has waned, they 
may readily be displaced by other subjects, more important in some 
future context. 

On the other hand, the auxiliary subjects in the philosophical faculty 
—experimental psychology, scientific questions connected with phil- 
osophy, the text of Aristotle and St. Thomas—are more intimately 
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related to the main field of study, Scholastic philosophy, and particu- 
larly to psychology and cosmology. Consequently, their pedagogic 
purpose is clear: to help towards a more profound penetration of the 
aforesaid branches of philosophy. Likewise, their breadth of treat- 
ment and its orientation are defined: how much is required by the main 
field of study? Thus the very character of the auxiliary subjects de- 
termines their method and scope. To desire to teach them with the 
thoroughness that they might deserve, if considered in themselves and 
as independent subjects, would surely be to misconceive completely the 
idea and intentions of the Apostolic Constitution. Pius XII himself, 
in his remarkable allocution to the students of the Roman colleges, 
authoritatively sketched the program for the teaching of these auxiliary 
subjects: “Hae sic tradendae sunt atque exercendae, ut disciplinas 
principales vindicent, nec umquam ita, ut studium accuratum et vere 
summum praecipuarum doctrinarum detrimentum vel minimum 
patiatur.”"* A skilful professor, who has in mind the total orientation 
of all study towards a solid and thorough knowledge of Scholastic 
philosophy and dogmatic theology, will know how to select the ques- 
tions to be treated; he will orientate them towards the main field of 
study; he will propose his material simply and clearly; he will endeavor 
to impress it on the memory of his pupils right in the classroom, by an 
orderly method of instruction; he will be careful not to burden them 
with useless details, matters of erudition rather than of doctrinal and 
systematic value. Furthermore, the more thorough his own formation 
and the more profound his knowledge of his subject, the more effective 
will be his efforts—aided by scrupulous preparation—to set in relief the 
points of cardinal importance, and to give his pupils the major lines and 
the fundamental ideas of his science, rather than an agglomeration of 
unimportant and unrelated details. Such a professor—a specialist, by 
all means—will be of powerful assistance in the true formation of the 
student, and at the same time he will sustain that interest in his subject 
which could easily be killed by an overtechnical and overspecialized 
treatment, given the fact that the great majority of his students are not 
destined for specialization in his particular field. 

Consequently, in this matter also it is not the law of the Church that 
might create difficulties or do educational harm. The danger would 


4 AAS, XXXI (1939), 246. 
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rather come from a false interpretation, a mistaken evaluation of the 
accessory subjects, a failure to subordinate them to the general and 
common interest. 

What has hitherto been said illustrates clearly the importance at- 
tached by the Apostolic Constitution to Scholastic and speculative 
studies. But it would be an error to think that the Church’s new leg- 
islation had only this aspect of academic education in view. The 
Church is well aware of the fact that the future professor or writer, 
who would be useful, and ready for every combat, and prepared for 
every opportunity, cannot be content merely to know the conclusions 
of the positive sciences; he must also know their method, and be able to 
find, and avail himself of, the instruments of scientific research. In 
fact, in order to command the respect of adversaries, he must himself 
be particularly competent in some field of knowledge. Consequently, 
a large section of the Apostolic Constitution and of the Ordinationes 
concerns itself with the training of the student in methods of study and 
in personal work in some field which attracts and interests him. It 
deals, therefore, with the training of future specialists. 

Herein we observe the influence of modern tendencies and methods 
on the new legislation, and we perceive the solicitude of the Church to 
neglect nothing that the human intellect, the gift of a wise Creator, 
has brought to light. The Church pays grateful tribute to the deserv- 
ing work done during recent centuries by great historians, exegetes, 
patrologists, economists, psychologists, physicists—in a word, by all 
those whose laborious specialized studies have promoted the welfare of 
the Church, the salvation of souls, and a more profound knowledge of 
the Creator and His marvelous universe. Finally, alongside of the 
unitary tendency, there is to be seen the Church’s delicate respect for 
the scientific traditions dear to the various universities and faculties, 
and her maternal solicitude that scholars throughout the world be 
given the possibility of scientific work that will meet the needs of their 
own region or nation: “‘Disciplinae speciales seligantur pro cuiusque 
Universitatis vel Facultatis traditionibus et regionis necessitatibus, ad 
principia doctrinae catholicae in varias vitae intellectualis provincias 
efficacius diffundenda.’” 

All this proves that the Church, with remarkable largeness of view, 


4 Ordinationes, a. 28. 
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has reflected on all the tasks to be accomplished in all the fields of in- 
tellectual life, and has neglected none of the real needs of the Kingdom 
of God. But at the same time one must admire her prudence and 
moderation in combining speculative and positive studies, basic studies 
and specialized studies, in such a way as not to compromise the sub- 
stance of mental formation by excessive and premature specialization. 
The Church knows that the four years of theology and the three years 
of philosophy antecedent to the licentiate do not leave the student who 
is seriously intent on his main field of study much time for extensive 
special studies. Were he to select and pursue a favorite subject in line 
with his scientific bent, there would be danger lest it exert too great an 
attraction, and call him away from that difficult and laborious phil- 
osophical and theological work which is indispensable, not only for his 
solid general formation, but also for fruitful specialization. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the matter of special subjects 
the Apostolic Constitution prescribes only “‘una alterave vel aliquot 
cursus peculiares”’;"*or that the Ordinationes are content to have the ex- 
ercilationes begin only two years before the licentiate.!’ This restraint 
is not due to any lack of esteem for exercitationes; the Church values 
them highly, and considers them as the indispensable school of scientific 
work, the key to an intelligent feeling for texts and authors, the prep- 
aration for teaching and writing—in a word, as an introduction to all 
scientific activity.% The first proof of the formation they impart is the 
dissertation to be written for the doctorate; it is not to be just a com- 
pilation, but an essay at personal scientific research, which may con- 
tribute in some fashion to the progress of knowledge, and be a presage 
of future scientific efforts. But in order that solid dogmatic or 
philosophical formation may not be impaired even by this important 
work on a dissertation, it is laid down that after the completion of the 
basic courses, and the examination de universa disciplina praecipua, 
at least another year is to be added to the curriculum, and given over in 
large part to the writing of the dissertation. Here again the Church 
has regard for the psychology of the student and the gradual develop- 
ment of his mind. 


16 Const. A post., a. 33, § 3. 17 Ordinationes, a. 23. 
18 Const. A post., a. 30, § 1; Ordinationes, a. 22 19 Const. A post., a. 46, § 1, 1°. 
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Curricular requirements that are inspired by these ideas will surely 
guarantee to the student a solid formation, and protect him from un- 
conscionable burdens, harmful alike to his intellectual development 
and his personal activity, and from a formation that rests on no solid 
bases. Given this prudent combination of the speculative and the 
positive, the doctoral dissertation itself will be no mere proof of erudi- 
tion, nor the result simply of a more or less mechanical application of 
methodological rules. On the contrary, it will bear a personal stamp, 
and reveal insight into ideas. This will be the more likely, if (as is 
desirable) the candidate is not obliged to make all haste in passing the 
final examination for the doctorate, but is given time for leisurely and 
thorough preparation, and for the consolidation of his acquired learning 
by teaching, study, and writing. This mode of procedure was common 
in the golden age of Scholasticism, when the doctorate was not the re- 
sult of a final examination undergone at the completon of studies, but 
the reward of a fruitful professorial or literary activity, and an invita- 
tion to new and still more important endeavors. 


The Preparation for Academic Studies 


Academic studies, as conceived by the Apostolic Constitution, are 
a serious work, whose successful outcome demands the full application 
of the student and the constant, earnest labor of the professor. At 
that, success is not assured unless the student is properly prepared at 
the outset. The Apostolic Constitution, therefore, would have been 
incomplete and defective, had it not also concerned itself with the very 
important question of the preparation of the student for his academic 
work. 

Before all else, as a necessary preparation for admission to any ec- 
clesiastical faculty, a humanistic formation is prescribed: “curriculum 
medium studiorum classicorum rite absolvisse.’’® This is certainly 
not to be taken in the narrower sense of a course comprising simply 
the study of Latin and Greek, such as the humanistic course was from 
the Middle Ages up to the end of the seventeenth century. It is 
rather to be taken in the modern sense of the gymnasium-lyceum of the 
classic type, in which are taught, besides the two classical ancient 
languages, secular history, geography, and the sciences (mathematics, 


2° Tbid., a. 25, 1°. 
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physics, chemistry), to an extent that will vary according to the diverse 
scholastic programs of the different nations, but that in every case isto 
reach the minimum required for admission to academic studies.” 
This is not the place to undertake a general demonstration of the 
formative and educative value of intermediate studies based on the 
humanities. Today even devotees of the sciences admit that classical 
studies, especially the study of Latin, have an extraordinary formative 
power; and the fact that recent decades have witnessed a return in not 
a few countries to a more intensive study of Latin, shows what have 
been the results of the experiments in materia viva carried on for nearly 
acentury. 

That the student of Scholastic philosophy, theology, and canon law 
ought to have a firm grasp of Latin and Greek, is self-evident; other- 
wise, how shall he handle the sources, Sacred Scripture, the Fathers, 
St. Thomas and the Scholastics, the Code? The Ordinationes further 
prescribe that the classes in Sacred Scripture, dogmatic and moral 
theology, and Scholastic philosophy be conducted in Latin—a neces- 
sary prescription, if academic studies are not to be shut off from the 
treasures accumulated in Latin during the past centuries. Conse- 
quently, the student must have something more than that acquaint- 
ance with Latin which might be sufficient to translate a text with the 
aid of a dictionary; practical skill in this language, and a facility in 
its use, are required, on peril of failure precisely in the most funda- 
mental and important subjects. It is certainly right that in the minor 
seminaries the sciences and the other modern subjects should likewise 
be taught; as a matter of fact, the dignity of the priesthood requires 
that in the matter of general culture the priest should be in no wise 
inferior to other intellectuals. But the exigencies of the study of 
philosophy and theology will always give a very particular importance 
to the classical languages, especially to Latin, and accord them the 
primacy in the formation that precedes academic studies. 

In past centuries the cultural curriculum embraced, besides the 
five-year course in humanities, a three-year course in philosophy, 
during which the young student formed his thought on God, on man, 
on the physical and moral world. In a word, he studied Scholastic 


1 Ordinationes, a. 13. 2 Ibid., a. 21. 
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philosophy, in intimate connection with the study of the sciences. 
This study of the “arts” was a necessary condition for all who were 
to go on to university studies in the proper sense—theology, law, or 
the other fields. But in time the character of the original triennium of 
philosophy, which was the crown of medieval studies, underwent pro- 
found alteration, in consequence of many factors, notably the increas- 
ing development of the natural sciences, and the abandonment of the 
integrated medieval system, which did not admit the simultaneous 
study of languages and sciences, but aimed at a gradual formation: 
“nonnisi unum uno tempore.” Generally speaking, there remained 
but little of philosophy—perhaps a bit of ‘introduction to philosophy,” 
or of the history of philosophy; and these subjects were not seldom 
taught by professors whose bias was anything but Scholastic. Instead, 
the study of philosophy in the proper sense, of whatever particular 
tendency, was little by little transferred to the university; and there 
the faculty of philosophy took its place beside the other faculties, 
and had its own vast programs and its own proper academic degrees.” 
Of the so-called philosophy taken in the lyceum, no account at all 
was made. 

This fundamental change in the Scholastic plan of studies had a 
fatal effect on the theological faculty. The young student came to 
theology without profound and exact philosophical knowledge. 
Everyone knows the importance of philosophy, particularly Scholastic 
philosophy, for theological studies in general, and notably for academic 
studies. Not to speak of the formative value of philosophy for any 
study and in fact for every mental activity, many great men have 
frankly admitted their debt to sound philosophy for their effectiveness 
in parliamentary debate, in public discussions, and in the professor’s 
chair. But in theology there are higher values involved: the specu- 
lative penetration of the sublime truths of faith, which have been 
formulated in terms taken from Scholastic philosophy; judgments to 
be passed on doctrines and theories intimately connected with philo- 
sophical systems; the systematisation of a world of ideas, with a view 
to bringing the natural and the supernatural into coherent unity in a 
grand philosophico-theological synthesis of Christian thought. He 


% Cf. F. Paulsen, op. cit., II, 144-46. 
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will be inadequate to this difficult task who lacks elementary philo- 
sophical concepts, and who is a stranger to the history of human 
thought. The history of theology in the nineteenth century, and of 
Modernism at the beginning of the twentieth, clearly shows whither 
those theological studies lead that are not guided by solid and profound 
Scholastic philosophy. 

Consequently, the changes that have everywhere taken place in the 
field of intermediate education created for the Church a new task, as 
important as it was difficult. Today philosophy rarely occupies any 
considerable place in intermediate curricula; when it does, it is almost 
exclusively in intermediate schools under religious supervision (minor 
seminaries, religious houses of study). Even in this case there is the 
danger of slighting either the serious study of philosophy, or the study 
of other subjects, particularly history and science, which have come 
to occupy an important place in the so-called lyceum, and which, as a 
matter of fact, form a considerable part of that general culture which 
the priest, particularly if he be a scholar, cannot do without. Almost 
everywhere else, except in these ecclesiastical schools, philosophy has 
been banished from intermediate education. Consequently, the 
Church has been forced to supply it where lacking, and to put in a real, 
formal course in Scholastic philosophy antecedent to academic studies 
in theology. This course runs only two years (not three, as formerly), 
in view of the fact that the sciences, once taught together with philos- 
ophy, have already been studied in the intermediate school. This is 
the origin of the law that, in order to be admitted to the faculty of 
theology, it must be proved that: “studiis mediis classicis peractis, 
saltem per biennium universae Philosophiae scholasticae studuisse et 
praescripta examina superasse.’”* This law is fully explained in the 
Ordinationes, which prescribe that the course in philosophy must be 
made in a faculty of philosophy or in a superior school of philosophy 
having ecclesiastical recognition, and must embrace the whole of 
Scholastic philosophy—logic, critica, cosmology, psychology, natural 
theology, ethics, and natural law—and the history of philosophy.” 

The law in question is obviously of the highest importance; in fact, 
it can be said without fear of exaggeration that its importance is 


* Const. A post., a. 25, 2°, a, % Ordinationes, a. 16, 
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capital. But another point is no less clear. The law does not merely 
exist in the theoretical order of programs of study and methodological 
norms; it affects the real, concrete life of the student, to whose years 
of study it materially adds. In the practical order, therefore, the 
difficulties may be considerable. Nevertheless, this fact does not 
diminish the importance of the law in the framework of the educational 
reform put through by the inflexible will of Pius XI, of sainted memory. 
This reform had a higher and broader scope than that dictated by the 
transitory and particular interests of any individual, or even of any 
diocese. Where it is a question of obtaining for the Church a company 
of theologians who will be well formed and absolutely sure in their 
doctrine and thought, assuredly no sacrifice can be too great. 


We come, therefore, to the end of our examination of the spirit of 
the academic reform instituted by Pius XI. No one can fail to notice 
how it breathes the spirit of that great Pontiff—the spirit of a com- 
petent scholar, who was respected as such even in circles outside the 
Church; the spirit of a zealous apostle, who wished to give back to the 
Church great theologians and eminent scholars, such as have always 
been the strong support of her magisterial office; the spirit of a great 
organizer, thoroughly acquainted with the history of human and ec- 
clesiastical institutions, who drew from his knowledge pointed lessons 
for our own times, and united in a grand synthesis elements furnished 
by the glorious past and by the dynamic present. In this light the 
legislative work of the great Pope must be viewed. And it is beyond 
doubt in the distant future, when the history of Catholic theology and 
the ecclesiastical sciences is written, high tribute will be paid (as it 
has in our day already been paid, even by secular universities) to the 
mind and pen of Pius XI, and to all those as well, who have helped to 
give enduring life to the letter of the law. Ten years ago the Pope 
published the letter of the law; assuredly it has already taken on life 
in many faculties; in fact, in certain places where it was more readily 
and quickly put into effect, it has already borne valuable fruit. But 
ten years are a lapse of time too short in which to gather abundant 
and fully mature fruit, especially since the new legislation must be 
executed in times as difficult as our own. But the seed has been sown 
in the fertile field of the Church; it is a good and vital seed.... 
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THE SYNOPTIC HEALING NARRATIVE 
AND RABBINIC ANALOGIES 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


I. THE SYNOPTIC HEALING NARRATIVE 


The Use of Analogies in Form-Criticism 


Dibelius.—In evolving the theory of form-criticism,! and especially 
in applying it to stories of miraculous healings, the exponents of the 
new method have naturally sought confirmation for their conclusions 
in analogies drawn from other literatures. Thus in his discussion of 
the novellen, Martin Dibelius frequently has recourse to analogies 
from Jewish and Greek sources to illustrate or prove his point. He 
gives parallels for the Gospel healings in general? and in detail: the 
history of the malady, the inability of doctors or disciples to cure it, 
incredulous bystanders;* strange words used in magic formulae and 
their preservation as healing-recipes;‘ sighs, gestures, cure by contact 
and the use of spittle;5 devils in large numbers, answering questions, 
inflicting damage as they depart;* confirmation of the cure by carrying 
the sick-bed, choral acclamation, astonishment of the multitude, transi- 
tion to cult-worship of the hero.? In most cases the references are 
incidental. Occasionally, however, they shed light on the general 
use of analogies in form-criticism. Thus the choral-ending is viewed 
as an indication that the novelle was a substitute for preaching among 
people accustomed to the preternatural deeds of gods and prophets.® 
From parallels it is deduced that the amazement of the multitude at 


1 For an evaluation of the basic principles of form-criticism and their application to 
healing narratives, cf. the preceding articles in this series, THEoLocrcax Stupies II (1941), 
451-80; III (1942), 47-68, 203-30. 

2M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (2nd ed.; Tiibingen, 1933), p. 78, 
note 2. This book is cited hereafter simply as “‘Dibelius.” 

3 Dibelius, p. 79 and notes 1-3. 

* Dibelius, p. 81 and note 2. 

5 Dibelius, p. 82 and notes 1, 2; p. 83 and notes 2, 3. 

® Dibelius, p. 86 and notes 2, 3. 

’ Dibelius, p. 87; p. 72, notes 1, 2; p. 78, note 1. Cf. “The Structure and Literary 
Character of the Gospels,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XX (1927), 159 f. 

8 Dibelius, p. 72. 
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the great man’s power is a step toward cult-worship.® Detailed 
description of the technique of the cure shows close relationship be- 
tween the novelle and the literary wonder-narrative.!° That certain 
phrases and formulae were preserved principally for the guidance of 
Christian exorcists and healers is illustrated by a passage from 
Josephus." 

In the second edition of his book, Dibelius has supplemented 
such occasional references with a chapter on analogies. In it he 
seeks to confirm and circumscribe his observations on the paradigm, 
the novelle, and the legend by analogies for these stories drawn more 
or less from the sphere of Jesus’ life and the milieu of the composition 
of the Gospels—popular, originally isolated stories of a related char- 
acter.” He confines his researches to the rabbinic, Greek, and early 
Christian writings, merely referring to the other literatures in which 
parallels have been sought for the synoptic material.“ In adducing 
these analogies, Dibelius does not seek to prove dependence. His 
aim, in this step of the form-critical method, is to establish the simi- 
larity of Sitz im Leben and development of the individual stories, and 
the parallel formation and transmission of the traditions as a whole. 

Bultmann.—Although Rudolf Bultmann makes more extensive use of 
analogies than does Dibelius, he does not, like his colleague, devote a 
special section of his work to an explanation of their value and use. 
However, there are incidental statements to be found throughout his 
book which will enable us to understand his general theory." 

Among the means at the disposal of form-critical research, Bultmann 
lists analogies, both for the form of the single units of tradition and 
for the tradition’s general history. Regarding the form of the single 
units, sayings and stories of rabbis come into consideration as also 
Hellenistic narratives. For both form and history, the transmission 
of maxims, anecdotes, and popular narratives is illuminating. Much 
can also be learned from fairy-tale literature and the folksong.” 


® Dibelius, p. 78. 
10 Dibelius, p. 78. 
1 Dibelius, p. 81. 
12 Dibelius, p. 131; cf. “The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,” p. 153. 
18 Dibelius, p. 178. 
4 R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (2nd ed.; Géttingen, 1931), 
hereafter referred to simply as “Bultmann.” 
4% Bultmann, pp. 7 f. 
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Bultmann”“adduces a multitude of analogies to illustrate in detail 
the style of the miracle-story: the situation, the miraculous deed, its 
results, impressions of the bystanders.'’® For these parallels, he draws 
on many sources: the Old and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, 
rabbinic stories, ancient Greek and Latin authors and inscriptions, 
fairy tales of many lands. His purpose is to depict the phenomenology 
of the miracle-story in as far as is necessary for an understanding of the 
synoptic narratives.” He employs analogies because he believes that 
the history of the Gospel miracle-accounts cannot be adequately 
considered within the confines of the New Testament. Their creation, 
or at least their formation, was the work of tradition; and though, in 
some degree, the motifs spontaneously arose in the community, yet 
both the peripheral and central motifs were partly taken over from 
popular, perhaps even literary, wonder narratives. The precedent of 
existing miracle-stories and other anecdotes being applied to a hero 
(a savior, even a god) is often to be observed in classical literature, 
fairy tales, and monastic histories.!* 

That popular miracle-stories and motifs penetrated the oral tradition 
is clear, e.g., in Mr 5:1-21, the Gerasene demoniac; and this can be 
verified in individual cases by presenting parallels. In general it 
may be said that the Old Testament influence is discernible more in a 
tendency to tell miracle-stories of Jesus the Messias, than in any 
particular narratives.'® The stylistic peculiarities of the synoptic 
narratives, however, show that they arose in the same atmosphere as 
the Jewish and Hellenistic miracle-stories, as may be observed by a 
study of exorcisms, healings, and resuscitations found in these litera- 
tures.2° Such material, of course, can but rarely be considered as the 
source of definite synoptic wonder-stories. But it does illustrate the 
atmosphere, show motifs and forms, and help explain the penetration 
of miracle-narratives into the Gospel tradition.” 

For the apothegm, analogies also serve to indicate whether the tradi- 
tion was formed in a Palestinian or a Greek milieu. For the other 


 Bultmann, pp. 236-41. The examples from rabbinic and Greek literature and their 
interesting schematic presentation will be discussed in subsequent articles. 

1 Bultmann, p. 236. 18 Bultmaan, pp. 243 ff. 19 Bultmann, pp. 245 f. 

* Bultmann, pp. 246-49, where a number of analogies are cited. Cf. also “The New 
Approach to the Synoptic Problem,” Journ. Rel., VI (1926), 347 ff. 
” Bultmann, p. 253. 
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miracle-stories, however, a difficulty arises from the fact that very few 
real miracle-stories are to be found in the rabbinic tradition. They 
are, for the most part, so interwoven in the rabbinic disputes that they 
have taken on an apothegmatic character. Of course, pure miracle- 
stories were also told among the Jewish people, but it is impossible to 
say how far such narration was under Hellenistic influence in motif 
and form due to the mingling of cultures. The abundance of Hel- 
lenistic parallels to the synoptic wonder-stories, especially as regards 
style, favors an origin on Hellenistic terrain.” 

General View.—From the foregoing summaries of the general theory 
of Bultmann and Dibelius regarding the use of analogies in form- 
criticism, it is clear what an important part they play in the new 
method. Obviously, any such explanation of the origin, development, 
and transmission of the synoptic tradition as is given by form-criticism 
must be tested by a comparison with other literatures. Moreover, 
such a comparison has a clearly restricted purpose: it does not seek to 
prove interdependence of the literatures nor, for the most part, the 
transplanting of individual stories or motifs. It seeks rather to verify 
previously made observations on the style and Sitz im Leben of the 
single stories and on the formation and transmission of the tradition 
as a whole. Briefly, it seexs to establish a similarity of atmosphere 
and all that this implies: community creation of isolated stories accord- 
ing to definite forms and for definite needs. In selecting this major 
argument of form-criticism for minute analysis in these articles, we 
have, therefore, chosen a suitable test of the value of the method in 
general and its application to healing narratives in particular. Our 
investigation seeks the answer to this question: Do the Gospel healing 
stories so resemble their rabbinic and Hellenic parallels in content, 
style, and topic, that they must have originated and developed in a 
similar way and in a similar atmosphere? 

Some observations on the correct use of analogies were made 
in a preceding article. There is no analogy for the synoptic tradition 
as a whole, and hence no amount of comparison of individual stories 
will be completely satisfactory; for such stories are colored by their 
position in the general body of the Gospel tradition with its definite 


2 Bultmann, pp. 254 f.; “The New Approach,” p. 349. 
3 THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, II (1941), 468-71. 
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spiritual tone, its historical validity, its climactic march of events. 
Moreover, in analyzing individual stories, diversities are even more 
important than similarities; the latter may be due merely to common 
human nature; of the former this is not true, and hence they are more 
immediately indicative of the milieu. Again, since we are seeking to 
compare milieux, there need be no discussion of analogies drawn from 
sources distant in time or space from primitive Christianity: Indian 
stories, modern fairy tales, Franciscan chronicles, or the legend of Doc- 
tor Faust.2 In only two literatures, rabbinic and Hellenic, can we 
seek for an atmosphere comparable to that of the synoptic tradition. 
Analogous traits of style discovered in other literatures indicate not a 
similarity of milieux (which is the point of form-criticism’s use of 
analogy) but the fundamental oneness of human nature. Finally, in 
regard to healing narratives in particular, one special point should be 
recalled. The force of the comparison lies not in the main outlines of 
two similar stories but in their secondary details. Granted that two 
stories relate a cure, it is inevitable that there should be common traits: 
history of the illness, request for a cure, healing, verification of the heal- 
ing, reactions.** In these general features, the Gospel miracle-narra- 
tives differ but little from the latest reports of the medical examiners 
at Lourdes; and yet—this is the important point—such common traits 
obviously do not prove a similarity of atmosphere, a parallel com- 
munity creation of cult-legends, the influence of primitive literary laws, 
or a similar Sitz im Leben in the Palestine of long ago and the southern 
France of today. Details relatively unimportant regarding the cure 
itself will, therefore, be of prime importance as indications of the milieu 
in which the story arose. 


The Form of the Synoptic Healing Accounts 


In any study of analogies it is of evident importance to analyze in 
detail both terms of the comparison. Hence, in the present article 
we shall investigate the form—i.e., the content, style, and topic— 
of all references to healing in the synoptic Gospels. In order to do this 
accurately for form-critical purposes, it is unnecessary to divide the 

*E. Fascher agrees: Die formgeschichtliche Methode, p. 129. 


% M. Goguel has some dryly keen observations on this point: ‘Une Nouvelle école de 
critique évangélique,” Rev. de l’hist. des rel., XCIV (1926, IT), 142. 
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stories into paradigms and novellen, or apothegms and miracle-stories, 
Bultmann and Dibelius, it is true, agree in theory that not all healing 
narratives are to be assigned to the same formal group.* But in 
point of fact they do not agree completely on the content, the form, or 
the Sitz im Leben of their corresponding groups. Moreover, there is 
the problem of intermediate forms which cannot be definitely assigned 
to either group, and formal characteristics which are common to both 
groups. Finally, the study of all synoptic healing accounts under one 
heading is justified by Bultmann himself, who in his analysis of the 
phenomenology of the miracle-story refers also to healings already 
classified as apothegms.*’ 

Content.—The references to healing in the synoptic Gospels may, 
however, be grouped under three definite headings, according to con- 
tent. Thus we can distinguish narrative accounts of healings, sum- 
mary accounts of Jesus’ general healing activity, and references to 
healing by others than the Savior Himself. 

The following narratives from the synoptic Gospels record healings 


by Jesus Himself:** 


1) The possessed man in the synagogue: Mr 1:21-28, L 4:31-37. 
2) The mother-in-law of Peter: Mt 8:14-15, Mr 1:29-31, L 4:38-39, 
3) The leper: Mt 8:1-4, Mr 1:40-45, L 5:12-16. 
4) The paralytic: Mt 9:1-8, Mr 2:1-12, L 5:17-26. 
5) The man with the withered hand: Mt 12:9-15a, Mr 3:1-7a, L 6:6-11. 
6) The centurion of Capharnaum: Mt 8:5-13, L 7:1-10. 
7) The widow’s son at Nain: L 7:11-17. 
8) The Gerasene demoniacs: Mt 8:28-34, Mr 5:1-20, L 8:26-39. 
9) The woman with the issue of blood and 
10) The daughter of Jairus: Mt 9:18-26, Mr 5:21-43, L 8:40-56. 
11) The Syrophoenician woman: Mt 15:21-28, Mr 7:24-30. 
12) The deaf and dumb man: Mr 7:31-37; cf. Mt 15:29-31. 


% Beside the references given in the preceding articles, cf. Dibelius, “Zur Formgeschichte 
der Evangelien,” Theol. Rund., N.F. I (1929), 201 f.; “The Structure and Literary Char- 
acter of the Gospels,” pp. 158 f.; Bultmann, “The New Approach,” p. 347. 

27 Fascher concludes that neither author has succeeded in drawing a line of demarcation 
between these groups: Die formgeschichtliche Methode, pp. 77, 89, 121. 

8 The incidents are listed in probable chronological order. To facilitate citation, each 
incident will hereafter be referred to by its mumber. If the reference is to an account 
as presented by one evangelist rather than another, a /ei/er will be added to the number: 
a for Mt, b for Mr, c for L. Thus “2b” refers only to Mr 1:29-31; “‘2ac” refers to Mt 
8:14-15 and L 4:38-39; “2” (alone) refers to all three passages. 
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tories, 13) The blind man of Bethsaida: Mr 8:22-26. 
ealing 14) The possessed boy: Mt 17:14-21, Mr 9:14-29, L 9:37-44a. 
Sut in 15) The two blind men: Mt 9:27-31. 


16) The dumb possessed man: Mt 9:32-34; cf. Mt 12:22-28. 


~~ 17) The blind and dumb possessed man: Mt 12:22-28, L 11:14-20; cf. Mt 
reas). 9:32-34, Mr 3:22-26. 

signed 18) The woman with a spirit of infirmity: L 13:10-17. 

» both 19) The man with dropsy: L 14:1-6. 

2r one 20) The ten lepers: L 17:11-19. 

of the 21) The two blind men near Jericho: Mt 20:29-34, Mr 10:46-52, L 18:35-43. 


ready 22) The servant’s ear: L 22:49-51; cf. Mt 26:51-54, Mr 14:47. 


In the following passages, there is either a summary account of 
may, | Jesus’ healing activity or a reference to it:*® 


) con- 
al 23) In the evening: Mt 8: 16-17, Mr 1:32-34, L 4:40-41. 
24) Missionary tour: Mt 4:23-25, Mr 1:39; cf. L 4:44. 
adhe: 25) Multitudes gather: L 5:15-16. 

26) Crowds follow: Mt 12:15b-21, Mr 3:7b-12, L 6:17-19. 
alings 27) Before the disciples of John: L 7:21. 


28) The reply to the disciples of John: Mt 11:2-6, L 7: 18-23. 

29) Certain women healed: L 8:2-3; cf. Mr 16:9. 

30) At Nazareth: Mt 13:54-58, Mr 6:1-6a; cf. L 4:16-30. 

31) Missionary tour: Mt 9:35-38; cf. Mt 4:23-25, Mr 6:6b. 

32) Herod hears of Jesus: Mt 14:1-2, Mr 6:14~-16, L 9:7-9. 

33) At the first multiplication of loaves: Mt 14:13-14, L 9:11; cf. Mr 6:34. 

L. 34) At Gennesaret: Mt 14:34-36, Mr 6:53-56. 

35) At the second multiplication of loaves: Mt 15:29-31; cf. Mr 7:31-37. 

36) Woe Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capharnaum: Mt 11:20-24, L 10:13-15; cf. Mt 
10:15. 

37) “Tell Herod .. .”: L 13:31-33. 

38) The departure from Galilee: Mt 19:1-2; cf. Mr 10:1. 

39) In the house of Simon the leper: Mt 26:6-7, Mr 14:3. 

40) The disciples praise God: L 19:37—40. 

hichte 41) In the temple: Mt 21:14-17; cf. Mr 11:18, L 19:47-48. 

Char- 42) Herod hopes for a sign: L 23:8-9; cf. L 9:7-9. 

43) Mary Magdalene: Mr 16:9, L 8:2-3. 

a In the passages below there is a reference to healing by someone else 


, each than Jesus: 


>count 
mber: 44) Choice of the apostles: Mr 3:14-15; cf. Mr 6:7, L 6:13. 
to Mt *” In some cases the reference is only probable (39) or only to Jesus’ miraculous activity, 


not specifically to cures, though these seem to be included (30a, 32, 36, 40, 42). 
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45) “Lord ...in Thy name”: Mt 7:21-23; cf. L 6:43-46. 
46) Mission of the twelve: Mt 10:1-10, Mr 6:7-13, L 9:1-6. 
47) Return of the twelve: Mr 6:30, L 9:10. 

48) Another in Christ’s name: Mr 9:38—40, L 9:49-50. 

49) Mission of the seventy: L 10:1-12. 

50) Return of the seventy: L 10:17-20. 

51) “Your children . . .”: Mt 12:27, L 11:19; cf. Mr 3:22-26. 
52) Signs to follow believers: Mr 16:15-20; cf. L 10:18-20. 


Further analyzing the content of these passages, we may note that 
cures of physical ailments predominate. Giving sight to the blind is 
the most common miracle ;*° next comes the cure of leprosy ;*! deafness, 
lameness, and paralysis are referred to three times, and mutilation 
twice ;* fever, a withered hand, an issue of blood, dumbness, dropsy, 
lunacy, and “pains” are each recorded once.** In most of the sum- 
maries the disease is not specified.* Beside these cures of those 
already sick, Jesus twice grants immunity from physical harm, whether 
from serpents, scorpions, or drinking deadly things.** Next in fre- 
quency to cures, come exorcisms of those possessed, referred to twenty- 
two times.*7 In two cases the possession is multiple: once an 
unspecified number of devils, the other time seven.** Immunity 
from diabolical harm is apparently granted once.*® In nine passages 
cures and exorcisms are coupled, though clearly distinguished.“ 
Resuscitation of those already dead is referred to four times." Twice 
other miracles are mentioned in connection with healing: prophecy and 
the gift of tongues.” 

The healing activity of others is recorded only in summary fashion.* 
In most cases the reference is to Jesus’ disciples: the apostles, the 
seventy, future believers.“4 They are granted the power to cure, to 
exorcise, even to raise the dead: 


These twelve Jesus sent forth after he had charged them, saying: ‘Take ye not 


3013, 15, 21, 27, 28, 35, 41. 31 3, 20, 28, 39, 46a. 
32 Deafness: 12, 28, 35; lameness: 28, 35, 41; paralysis: 4, 6a, 24a. * 22, 35. 

42,5, 9, 12, 19, 24a, 24a. 

% So in 23, 25, 26, 29, 30b, 31, 33, 34, 37, 38, 46ac, 49. % 50, 52. 

371, 8, 11, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 26bc, 27, 29, 37, 43, 44, 45, 46ab, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52. 

38 8be, 43. 39 50. 40 23, 24a, 26bc, 27, 29, 37, 46, 47b, 52. 

“17, 10, 28, 46. #45, 52. 48 Except 14, where the disciples fail. 
Apostles 44, 46, 47; seventy 49, 50; believers 52. 

Cure 46, 49, 52; exorcise 44, 46, 52; raise dead 46. 
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the way of the gentiles, neither enter ye a town of the Samaritans; but go ye rather 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, “The 
kingdom of the heavens is at hand.” Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out the devils; freely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt. 10:5-8).“ 


They are instructed, and sent forth to heal in Christ’s name; on their 
return they report to Him what they have done.‘” There are three 
references to healing by other than the followers of Christ.** In each 
case it is a question of exorcism, not cure, and twice the act is per- 
formed in the name of Jesus. The Master exhibits no annoyance at 
unauthorized healing in His name and bids John not to prohibit such 
activity; it, also, redounds to His honor: 


‘Master,’ said John to him, ‘we saw a man casting out devils in thy name, and 
we forbade him, because he was not following us.’ But Jesus said, ‘Forbid him 
not; for there is no man that shall work a miracle in my name and shall be able 
soon to speak ill of me; for he that is not against us is for us’ (Mr 9:38-40). 


Style—Having examined the content of these passages, we may now 
proceed to a consideration of their style. In every case it is simple 
and unadorned, objective, direct. Occasionally there are vivid 
touches, especially in the accounts as presented by Mark, but these are 
always realistic, never artificial: 


And they come to Jericho. And as he was going out of Jericho with his disciples 
and a large crowd, the son of Timaeus, Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by 
the wayside. And on hearing that it was Jesus of Nazareth he began to cry out and 
say, ‘Son of David, Jesus, have pity on me.’ And many sharply bade him hold 
his peace. But he cried out so much the more, ‘Son of David, have pity on me.’ 
And Jesus stopped and said, ‘Call him.’ And they called the blind man, saying 
to him, ‘Be of good heart; arise, he calleth thee.’ And casting off his cloak he 
leaped up and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered him and said, ‘What wilt 
thou that I do for thee?’ The blind man said to him, ‘Rabboni, that I may see.’ 
And Jesus said to him, ‘Go, thy faith hath healed thee.’ And straightway he saw, 
and followed him on the way (Mr 10:46-52). 


Similarly, the paralytic is lowered “through the tiling, into the midst 
before Jesus”; the Gerasene demoniac “had snapped the chains and 


“In order to follow the Greek text closely, ail translations are given according to The 
Westminster Version of the New Testament. 

“Instructed 46, 49; in Christ’s name 50, 52; report 47, 50. 

8 45,48,51. On 51 cf. De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, III, 130, note 4. 
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broken into pieces the fetters” and was “howling and cutting himself 
with stones”; Jesus came “to the president’s house and saw the flute- 
players”; the blind man of Bethsaida saw men “as though they were 
trees, but walking about”; Jesus bids His disciples ‘“‘keep a light boat 
in readiness tor him because of the multitude’’; and so on.*® Direct 
discourse is prevalent,*® and dialogue, or at least Jesus’ reply to an 
unspoken thought, occurs in about one-third of the passages. The 
action is straightforward and there are no digressions, unless we are to 
consider as such the words of the centurion of Capharnaum or the cure 
of the woman with the issue of blood en route to the home of Jairus. 

The style is concise throughout, with a few possible exceptions." 
The narratives vary from two to twenty verses in length, with an 
average length of slightly less than eight verses. The summaries are, 
of course, much shorter and indicate in a special way the conciseness 
of the style: 

And Jesus went about the whole of Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing every disease and every infirmity 
among the people (Mt 4:23). 


They sometimes represent “many” as being healed, but more fre- 
quently “‘all” are cured; in one case only a “few” are healed.** Mat- 
thew reports three double healings and Luke one occasion in which 
ten are cured.* The time is generally short—a few minutes; in the 
summaries and the accounts of healing by others than Jesus, however, 
it is frequently indefinite and may cover several days.* 
Chronological details are rare. The sabbath is mentioned five 
times, the evening once, “the same hour’ twice.» The occasion is 


often depicted, however: 


And straightway, leaving the synagogue, he came to the house of Simon and 
Andrew, with James and John. Now Simon’s mother-in-law lay stricken with 
fever; and straightway they spoke to Jesus about her. And drawing near, he took 
her by the hand and raised her up; and the fever left her, and she ministered to 
them (Mr 1:29-31). 

49 4c, 8b, 10a, 13, 26b. Cf. also 3b, 6, 7, 9, 14, 23 and, of course, the various sayings 
and discourses of Jesus. 

50 F.g., it occurs in all the narratives except 2. % 8bc, 9bc, 14b. 

%30b. 8a, 15, 21a, 20. 

“ Cf, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 38, 46, 49, 52. 

5 Sabbath 1, 5, 18, 19, 30b; the evening 23; the (same) hour 6, lla. Cf. also such ex- 
pressions as: “the following day,” “‘some days later,” “soon afterwards,” etc. 
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Other occasions are: teaching in the synagogue, coming ashore, enter- 
ing or leaving.a town, ascending or descending the mountain, and, 
most frequent of all, while travelling. Local details are quite abun- 
dant. Sometimes the place is merely described in general: a house, 
in the synagogue, by the sea, on the mountain, in the market places, 
in the temple.” However, many place names are given, sometimes as 
the site of the miracle: Capharnaum, Nain, Gadara or Gerasa, the 
district of Tyre and Sidon, Bethsaida, Jericho, Gennesaret ; sometimes 
as the scene of Jesus’ travelling or the place of origin of the crowds who 
follow Him: the Decapolis, Jerusalem, Samaria, Galilee, Syria, Judaea, 
beyond Jordan, Idumaea, Chorazin, the Sea of Galilee, Bethany, the 
Mount of Olives. Besides time and place, some numerical details also 
occur. Generally these are to be understood literally: four men bear- 
ing the paralytic, two Gerasene demoniacs, two blind men (Mt 9), 
ten lepers of whom nine fail to show gratitude, two blind men near 
Jericho (Mt 20).5* But round numbers are also employed: the two 
thousand swine lost in the sea, the twelve years suffering of the woman 
with the issue of blood, Jairus’ daughter as twelve years of age, eighteen 
years in which the woman had a spirit of infirmity.*® 

About half of the narratives have external completeness, i.e., 
they are self-contained units which might be transplanted elsewhere 
without altering the general progress of the story or removing any 
definite transitions. In the other narratives, the link with preceding 
events varies from the vague to the definite: “And he embarked in 
the boat and crossed over. And he came to his own town. And 
behold, they brought him a paralytic . . .”;*! or, much more definitely: 
“And straightway, leaving the synagogue, he came to the house of 
Simon and Andrew. . . .” Similarly, the transition to the events 
that follow may be vague: “Now whilst all were marvelling at all the 
things that he was doing, he said . . .”; or definite: “And as they were 
going |i.e., the two blind men just cured], behold, men brought unto 


% While travelling: 20, 21, 24a, 31, 34b, 37, 38, (46, 49, 52). 

57 A house: 2, 4, 10, 11, 15, 19, 23b; the synagogue: 1, 15, 18. 

58 4b, 8a, 15, 20, 21a. 59 8b, 9, 10bc, 18. 

® Good examples are 13, 18, 20; cf. also 3ac, 5c, 6; 9 and 10 together; 14ab; 15 and 16 
together; 17, 21ab. 

5! 4a; cf. also 5a, 7, 10, 11b, 14c. 8% 2b; cf. also 2c, 8, 9, 12, 16, 22. 

% 14c; cf. also 3b, 4, 5b, 7, 8, 11a, 17. 
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him a dumb man who was possessed.’’** In one case two stories are 
interwoven,® and in several instances the passages referring to healing 
are closely linked together. The general impression is of a loosely 
knit but essentially unified story. 

Characterization is consistently very simple. Usually the secondary 
characters are quite colorless, e.g., the leper, the paralytic, the man 
with dropsy, of whom we know nothing more than their illness, 
Frequently there is indirect characterization, by word or act, as in 
the case of the Syrophoenician woman, the Samaritan leper, the blind 
beggars near Jericho, the centurion of Capharnaum, Jairus, the father 
of the possessed boy ;** and, of course, in the portrayal of Jesus Himself, 
who reveals His unique personality in every act and word. Sometimes, 
however, the actors are depicted more directly, though always spar- 
ingly; thus, among the narratives: the enemies of Jesus when He heals 
the withered hand, the Gerasene demoniacs and the nearby swine- 
herds and townsfolk, the woman with the issue of blood.*® 

Except for the frequently mentioned enthusiasm of the patients or 
the multitudes, feelings are depicted only occasionally: fear or gratitude 
of the sick person,”® fear or enmity of the bystanders.”! Sometimes 
the sick person is definitely named or described: the mother-in-law 
of Peter; the daughter of Jairus; Bartimaeus; Joanna, wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward; Susanna; Simon the leper; Mary, called the Magda- 
lene.” Other names occurring in these passages are: Peter or Simon, 
Andrew, James, John, Jairus, John the Baptist and his disciples, Mary, 
James, Joseph, or Joses, Simon, Jude, Herod, Elias, the twelve apostles. 
There is little interest in the subsequent history of those healed: 
we learn only that some spread Jesus’ name abroad,” and others fol- 
lowed Him.”* Usually there are only two speaking characters in any 
passage, though sometimes there are three,”> and twice there are four.” 
As a rule the crowd acts and speaks asa unit. Frequently it is merely 

* 15; cf. also 1, 2, 5a, 9, 11b, 19, 21c. % 9 and 10. 

% ibc, 2 and 23; 24b, 3bc and 4bc; 5, 26 and 17a; 8bc, 9bc, and 10bc; 46be and 32bc; 
11b and 12; 3a, 6a and 2a; 9a, 10a, 15, 16 and 31; 11a and 35; 6c, 7, and 28c; 49, 36c and 
50. There are, of course, numerous parallel passages, and once a narrative in Mark is 


presented as a summarv by Matthew: cf. 12 and 35. 
67 3, 4, 19; cf. also 1, 2, 5, 7, 10, 12-18, 22 and most of the summaries. 


$8 11, 20, 21, 6, 9, 14b. 695, 8,9. 709, 20. 
™ Fear: 4ac, 7, 8; enmity: 4, 5, 10, 16, 17, 18, 30, 41. 
72, 10bc, 21, 29, 39, 43. 73 3b, 8bc, 15. 7% 21, 29, (39), 43. 


% 1, 6c, 8b, 10b, 11a, 14a, 17a, 21bc, 28c, 40, 41. 78 14b, 32b. 
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“the multitude”; at other times the scribes, the Pharisees, the doctors 
of the Law, the elders of the Jews, the townspeople, the disciples, pall- 
bearers, swineherds, flute-players, lawyers, the high priests.” 

In the healings effected by Jesus Himself, His miraculous power is 
always taken for granted. Usually it is not referred to, but merely 
implied: “Lord, my servant is lying sick at home with paralysis, 
and is grievously tormented”’; or: “And behold, there was a man with 
a withered hand, and they asked him, saying, ‘Is it lawful to heal on 
the sabbath?’ in order that they might accuse him.’’’* Occasionally 
it is described indirectly, i.e., by its effects: for example, upon the 
Gerasene demoniacs (“The devils besought him’), or the dumb 
possessed man (“But the Pharisees said, ‘It is by the prince of devils 
that he casteth out devils’”’).7”” Sometimes, however, Jesus’ power 
is mentioned explicitly: “With authority and power he commandeth 
unclean spirits’; “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean”; 
“T know that power hath gone forth from me”’; “If by the spirit of God 
I cast out devils. . . .”®° In every instance it is a sovereign, indepen- 
dent power, of which Jesus is calmly sure, and which knows no limits 
except those He voluntarily sets to it: 


And behold, a leper drew near and worshipped him, saying, ‘Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean.’ And stretching forth his hand he touched him, saying 
‘I will; be thou made clean.’ And straightway his leprosy was cleansed (Mt 
8:1-4a). 


Among the voluntary limits is, of course, that conditioning of His 
power which God has decreed by creating in men a free human will. 
Jesus does not impose His healing assistance on those who reject Him: 
“Because of their want of faith,’’ He “could work no miracle there [in 
Nazareth] beyond healing a few sick.”*' The power of healing pos- 
sessed by the disciples, on the other hand, is both limited and 
dependent.® 


™ Scribes: 4, 5c, 14b, 41. Pharisees: 4c, 5, 16, 17, 19, 37,40. The latter are mentioned 
most frequently because of their opposition to Jesus. They are not, however, merely 
stock enemies, for Jesus is depicted as dining with one of their leaders (19) and as being 
warned by them of the ill will of Herod (37). 

78 6a, Sa. 

79 8a, 16; cf. 17 and 28 (the reply to the disciples of John). 

8 1, 3, 9c, 17a; cf. also 4, 14b, 26c, 30, 32. 

8! 30; cf. the account in Luke. ® Cf. 14, 50. 
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Jesus’ motive in performing the various miracles of healing is gen- 
erally only implied; most frequently it is a response to generous 
faith in His person or mission. Explicitly, He is moved by pity,® 
by an intention to prove His right to forgive sins*‘ or the precedence 
of the spirit of charity over the letter of the law of sabbath observance.® 
He is depicted as compassionate, angry or grieving, gently encouraging 
the sick, marvelling at faith or the want of it.™ 


And it came to pass soon afterwards that he went to a town called Nain; and 
with him went his disciples and a great multitude. And as he came nigh to the 
gate of the town, behold, they were carrying forth dead a mother’s only son, and 
she was a widow; and a large gathering of the townsfolk was with her. And the 
Lord, seeing her, felt compassion towards her and said to her, ‘Weep not.’ And 
going forward he touched the bier, and the bearers stood still. And he said, ‘Young 
man, I say to thee, arise!’ And the dead man sat up and began to speak; and he 
gave him to his mother. And all were seized with fear, and they glorified God, 
saying, ‘A great prophet hath arisen among us,’ and, ‘God hath visited his people’ 
(L 7:11-17). 


There is no complacence in His manner, no eagerness to show His 
prowess. A spiritual tone pervades the stories: the leper is to offer 
the gift which Moses commanded; the paralytic’s sins are forgiven; 
prayer and fasting are necessary; the kingdom of God is come; the ten 
lepers are to show themselves to the priests; Jesus retires to the 
wilderness for prayer; the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
Even miracle-workers in His name are to be judged by their deeds; 
they are to give freely what they have freely received, and live poorly; 
they are to rejoice, not at the subjection of spirits, but because their 
names are written in heaven; those that believe not shall be con- 
demned.** 

Other traits emphasize this same spiritual tone. Jesus refuses 
“a sign from heaven’’ to satisfy the curiosity of His adversaries; He 
refuses to parade His power before the doubting townsfolk of Nazareth; 

8 3b, 7, 21a, 31, 33a. 4, 5, 18, 19, 

8 Compassion: 3b, 7, 21a, 31, 33a; anger or grief: 5b, 14, 36, 37; encovraging: 4a, 6, 
9a, 33c; marvelling: 6, 30b. 

87 3, 4, 14a, 17, 20, 25, 28. 

88 45, 46a, (49), 50,52. Cf. Dibelius, “The Structure and Literary Character,” p. 167: 
“The Gospels show practically no trace of the motive of miraculous self-help, of that 


device, so common to all cycles of legend . . .”; Bultmann, Jesus (Berlin, 1926), p. 160: 
“Jesus ... ist... nicht wundersiichtig.” On Bultmann’s concept of Jesus’ own attitude 


toward miracles, cf. ibid., pp. 158-65. 
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He refuses to curry favor with Herod by a miraculous deed.*® There 
is no anxiety to convince the sceptical and miracles are never imposed, 
though He sometimes cures without being asked to do so.* Indeed, 
He often withdraws from the multitude and on one occasion endeavors 
to escape notice by entering a house.* More important still is the 
close connection between Jesus’ miraculous activity and His mission. 
Not only have His deeds of healing been prophesied,** but they have 
direct probative value: 


And behold, men were carrying upon a bed a man who was paralyzed, whom 
they sought to bring in and to place before him. And as they found no way of 
bringing him in, because of the multitude, they went up to the housetop and low- 
ered him—couch and all—through the tiling, into the midst before Jesus. And 
seeing their faith he said, ‘O man, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ And the scribes and 
the Pharisees began to reason saying, ‘Who is this that speaketh blasphemies? 
Who can forgive sins save God alone?’ But Jesus, knowing their reasonings, 
answered and said to them, ‘Why reason ye in your hearts? Which is easier, to 
say, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,”’ or to say, “Arise, and walk”? But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins’—then said he to him 
who was paralyzed—‘T say to thee, arise take up thy couch, and go to thy home.’ 
And he rose at once before them, and took up that whereon he had lain and departed 
to his home, glorifying God (L 5:18-25). 


Similarly, the leper’s cure is to be a “‘witness unto”’ the priests not only 
of Jesus’ obedience to the Law but also of His divine mission; if Jesus 
exorcises by the spirit of God, then is God’s kingdom come to earth; 
a terrible destruction is prophesied for those cities which did not 
believe, despite His miracles; on the slope of Mount Olivet “the 
disciples in their joy began to praise God with loud voices for all the 
miracles which they had seen, saying: Blessed is he who cometh, the 
King, in the name of the Lord.” But the demonstrative power of 
His healings is made most clear in the reply to the disciples of John: 
“Art thou he who is to come?”’ they had asked Him; and Jesus answers, 
“Go and report . . . what ye have seen and heard.’’ 

It is natural, therefore, to find a pervading harmony between Jesus’ 
words and acts. In preternatural cures and exorcisms and resuscita- 

® 17c, 30, 42. % E.g., 18, 22. % 11b. 

® 23a, 26a, 28, 41. % 3°17, 36, 40. 


%28c. On the link between Jesus’ miracles and His mission, cf. De Grandmaison, 
Jesus Christ, III, 114-20. 
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tions His spiritual mission is externalized; it is the triumph of the Savior 
over original sin and its effects: possession, disease, and death. The 
fusion of Jesus’ words and works is particularly striking: the people 
flock to Him “to hear him and to be healed of their infirmities.” 
Both with Jesus and His disciples, there is this constant union of teach- 
ing and healing. The coming of the Kingdom, repentance,” the 
true spirit of the Law®* are insisted on; moral lessons are inculcated.” 
Indeed some of Jesus’ most beautiful sayings are spoken in connection 
with a healing: “How much greater the worth of a man than of a sheep! 
. .. it is lawful to do good on the sabbath’’; “If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed . . .”; “All things are possible to him that believeth”; 
“Every kingdom divided against itself is laid waste’; ‘A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country’’; ““The laborer is worthy 
of his maintenance’; ‘‘Rejoice not . . . that the spirits are subject to 
you; but rejoice that your names are written in the heavens.”!°° 

One more trait of style deserves to be noted here: the historical 
reality of the events narrated is always taken for granted. It is not 
only not questioned or defended or criticized; it is not even discussed. 
There is a constant presupposition that all know the actuality of the 
events and that a simple, objective recital of them suffices to awaken 
or increase faith. Inasmuch as the general historical validity of the 
Gospels is presupposed in these articles, the credibility of the miracles 
in particular does not lie within our field of investigation, especially 
since Bultmann and Dibelius agree that miracles are of the essence of 
the Gospel story." Besides, in studying the analogies to the synoptic 
healings found in rabbinic and Hellenic literature, there can be no 
question of parallel historical worth. However, it is well to recall that 
miracles pervade all three Gospels and every phase of the tradition 
contained in them; that they are intimately bound up with the faith of 
the disciples, the awe of the crowds, the enmity of Jesus’ adversaries; 
that they excite even the curiosity of Herod. What the Pharisees 
deny is not Jesus’ power to heal but His right to do so on the sabbath. 
Like their successors they admit His exorcisms but ascribe them to 
diabolical assistance. Later on, Peter will refer to the miracles of 

% 25, % 1, 4bc, Sc, 18, 24, 25, 26c, 30, 31, 33c, 44, 46, 47b, 49, 52. 

% 36, 46b. % 3,5,18,19. 5a, 14, 18, 19, 20, 45, 50. 

100 Sa, 14a, 14b, 17a, 30, 46a, 50; cf. also 11, 18, 19, 49. 101 Bultmann, p. 233. 
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Jesus as deeds well known to all. Indeed, throughout ancient 
literature, whether apostolic, patristic, or the hostile polemics of early 
adversaries, the discussion never centers on the reality of Jesus’ cures, 
exorcisms, or resuscitatious.!% 

Topic: Exposition—Having considered the content and style of 
these passages, we may now examine the “topic” of the Gospel healing 
miracles—i.e., the narrative pattern which they follow in more or less 
detail—beginning with the introductory part or exposition. We 
note that in regard to cures, the disease or infirmity from which the 
patient suffers is generally named in the narratives'™ and occasionally 
described: e.g., the long illness of the woman with the issue of blood.!% 
In the summaries, however, the reference is usually vague.'° The 
origin of the malady is not given!” and the length of the illness only 
three times.'°* The seriousness of the patient’s plight is seldom 
explicitly referred to,!°® though it is often evident enough, e.g., in the 
resuscitations, the cures of leprosy and paralysis, the exorcisms. The 
previous vain efforts of physicians to heal a disease is reported once, 
as is the failure of the disciples to exorcise.!! 

The cases of possession are generally described, except in the sum- 
maries.‘" The devils are frequently referred to as “unclean,’’” 
are always regarded as evil,"* and are represented as doing physical 
harm to those possessed by them."* They do not appear in physical 
form but they speak audibly—crying out, pleading for mercy; 
they recognize Jesus’ mastery over them and are fearful and 
submissive :" 


12 Cf. Acts 2:22f.; 10:37 ff. 

103 Cf. De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, III, 104-107. 

104 2 3,4, 5, 6a, 9, 12, 13, 15, 19, 20, 21 (24a, 27, 28, 35, 39, 41). 

18 9: cf. also 2c, 6a, 22. 

106 23, 25, 26bc, 29, 30b, 31, 33, 34, 37, 46bc, 49, 52. 107 Except 22. 

1089 14b, 18. 109 6, 8, 9, 14, 18. 110 Ob(c), 14. 

11 The possession is not specified in 23, 24, 27, 29, 37, 43, 46c, 48, 50, 52. 

12 8bc, 11b, 14bc, 26bc, 46b; also as evil 27, 29; epileptic 14a; dumb 14b, 16, 17; blind, 
17; of infirmity 18. 

13 Qn demonology in the Gospels, cf. J. Smit, De Daemoniacis in Historia Evangelica, 
(Rome, 1913). On the complex concept of demons in the ancient world, cf. De Grand- 
maison, Jesus Christ, III, 128-30, 268-73. The most important characteristics of demons 
in the N.T., as distinct from the pagan conception, are their subordination to God and their 
definite moral character as wicked counterparts of the angels. 

™ Cf. 8, 11, 14. 15 1, 8, 14b, 23c, 26b. U6 1, 8, 14bc, 23bc, 26b; cf. 50. 
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And in the synagogue was a man who was possessed by an unclean devil, and 
he cried out with a loud voice, ‘Ah, what have we to do with thee, Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee, who thou art—the holy one of 
God!’ And Jesus rebuked him, saying, ‘Hold thy peace and go out of him.’ 
And the devil flung him into the midst and went out of him, without having in any 
way harmed him (L 4:33-35). 


They can cause diseases,'’ but even in such cases there is no confusion 
between possession and natural organic sicknesses. Jesus’ exorcisms 
are clearly distinguished by the evangelists from His miraculous cures, 
e.g., in the summaries; and He gives the disciples a twofold power, 
to heal the sick and to expel the evil spirits. 

The sick person is rarely named but is occasionally described," 
and we are told that Jairus’ daughter was twelve years old. Of the 
men healed, one is a servant, one a Samaritan, one (two) a beggar." 
Of the women, one is Peter’s mother-in-law, one the wife of Herod’s 
steward, one from Magdala.”° The parent is always menticned in 
connection with the healing of a child.“ The sick person is generally 
depicted as approaching Jesus for the cure, frequently being brought 
by others and sometimes carried on a stretcher." On three occasions, 
the sick person is healed at a distance." Sometimes the patient wor- 
ships Jesus;!*4 the woman with the issue of blood also fears: 


And as he went the crowds pressed upon him. And a woman with an issue of 
blood for now twelve years, whom none could heal, came up behind him and 
touched the tassel of his cloak; and at once the issue of her blood ceased. And 
Jesus said, ‘Who touched me?’ And whereas all were denying it, Peter said, 
‘Master, the crowds hem thee in from every side!’ But Jesus said, ‘Someone 
touched me; for I know that power hath gone forth from me.’ And the woman, 
seeing that she had not escaped notice, came up trembling, and falling down 


117 Cf. 14, 16, 17, 18. On Jesus’ own belief in the world of spirits and their power to 
cause diseases, cf. De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, III, 130-37. 

18 Named: 21b, 29, 39, 43; described: 2, 6, 7, 10, 11b, 18, 20, 21bc, 22, 29. 

119 6, 20, 21. 1202, 29, 43. 

121 Sons: 7, 14; daughters: 10, 11. Only human beings are healed. References to ani- 
mals occur in these passages only in 5a (sheep falling into a pit on the sabbath), 8 (swine 
at Gerasa), 18 (lead ox or ass to water on the sabbath), 19 (raise ox from well on the 
sabbath), 50 (seventy have power to tread on serpents and scorpions), 52 (believers shall 
take up serpents unharmed). 

12 Brought to Jesus: 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 23, 24a, 34a, 35; on a stretcher: 4, 34b. 

1236, 11, 20. 1% 3,9, 15, 20, 21. 
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before him made known in the presence of the whole people for what reason she 
had touched him, and how she had been cured instantly. And he said to her, 
‘Daughter, thy faith hath healed thee. Go in peace’ (L 8:43-48). 


An intermediary frequently asks for the cure (less often the sick 
person), but usually no request is recorded.’ Several times Jesus 
Himself approaches the sick person or they encounter on the way.!* 
On three occasions, Jesus withdraws from the crowd before performing 
the miracle.'?7 

Occasionally the Master demands faith before healing, or even tests 
such faith :!?8 


And as Jesus was departing thence, two blind men followed him, crying out and 
saying, ‘Have pity on us, Son of David!’ And when he had come into the house, 
the blind men came unto him; and Jesus saith to them, ‘Believe ye that I can do 
this??) They say to him, ‘Yea, Lord.’ Then he touched their eyes, saying, 
‘Be it done to you according to your faith.’ And their eyes were opened. And 
Jesus strictly charged them, saying, ‘See that none know of it.’ But they went 
forth and spread his fame abroad throughout that country (Mt 9:27-31). 


The faith of the patient is sometimes explicitly portrayed; at other 
times the faith of his intermediaries suffices;!® generally, however, 
there is no explicit mention of faith, though we can see from the story 
that it is present abundantly, especially in the summaries. Jesus is 
mocked by the bystanders on three occasions; twice they endeavor to 
trap Him; four times they are offended by His prodigies.“° Lack of 
faith in Jesus or those He sends is to be punished," but no miraculous 
punishments are recorded in the Gospel; in fact they are prohibited: 


And going they entered a Samaritan village to prepare for him; and they would 
not receive him, because his face was set for Jerusalem. And when the disciples 
James and John saw this they said, ‘Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire fall from heaven 


1% Cure asked by patient: 3, 15, 20, 21; by intermediaries: 2bc, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 34. 
The intermediaries are described: 6, 10, 11, 14; they worship Jesus: 10, 11, 14ab. Two 
sets of intermediaries arrive: 6c, 10bc. 

1% Jesus approaches: 2, 6, 10, 24, 31, 33a; cf. also 46, 49, 52. Encounter: 7, 9, 20, 21. 

27 40, 12, 13. 

28 Jesus demands faith: 10bc, 14, 30, 46, 49, 52; tests faith: 11, 15, 21. 

29 Patients: 3, 9, 15, 20, 21; others: 4, 6, 10, 11, 14. 

80 Mockery: 10, 16, 17; trap: 5, 19; offence or indignation: 4, 18, 30, 41. 

1 Cf, 30, 36, 46, 49, 52. 
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and consume them?’ But he turned and rebuked them. And they went to an- 
other village (L 9:52-56). 


Topic: The Miracle.—Having considered the topic of the exposition, 
we may now analyze the topic of the central portion of these stories, 
the miracle itself. As a rule, the cures are recorded rather than 
described, but this is due for the most part to the simple, all-powerful 
technique which Jesus employs—a word, a gesture, an act of the will. 
When He prefers a more tangible method, the description is propor- 
tionally more detailed: e.g., the cure of the deaf and dumb man, of 
the blind man of Bethsaida.“* The healing takes place instantane- 
ously as a rule—contemporaneously, if at a distance—there being only 
one instance of a gradual cure, the blind man of Bethsaida. The cure 
is always complete. The exorcisms are extremely simple in technique 
and consequently there is practically no description of the process, 
Once Jesus demands the devil’s name and frequently He rebukes it, 
silences it, or commands it to depart.* In the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac the devil’s reply is recorded and its departure elsewhere. 
At all times Jesus’ attitude toward the devils is curt, imperious; in His 
absolute, effortless mastery over them, He proclaims the beginning of 
His messianic triumph. 

Jesus’ words are quoted in all the narratives save the story of the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, but in hardly any of the summaries. 
Twice the original Aramaic has been preserved and the evangelist 
appends a translation.“* By a word Jesus can cure, exorcise, or raise 
the dead :!* 


And they come to the president’s house; and he beholdeth a tumult, with people 
wailing and lamenting loudly. And entering he saith to them, ‘Why make ye 
this tumult and lamentation? The child is not dead, but sleepeth.’ And they 
laughed him to scorn. But he cast them all out, and taketh the father and mother 
of the child and those with him, and entereth where the child was. And taking 
the child by the hand he saith to her, ‘Talitha, cum,’ which translated is, ‘Maiden, 
I say to thee, arise!’ And straightway the maiden arose and walked; for she was 


18212, 13. Brief descriptions are given in 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 21a, 22, 23c, 30b, 34, 
46b, 52; none at all in 6, 19, 20 and most of the summaries. 

133 Name: 8bc; rebuke: 1, 14, 23c; silence imposed: 1, 23bc, 26b; command: 1, 8ab, 
14b, 23a. 

134 10b, 12. 

1% Cure: 2c, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 15, 21bc; exorcise: 1, 8a, 11, 14, 18, 23; resuscitate: 7, 10bc. 
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twelve years old. And they were straightway lost in amazement. And he 
strictly charged them to let no one know of this, and he bade them give her to 
eat (Mr 5:38-43). - 


Others heal and exorcise in His name."* On two occasions sick 
people are healed by contact with Jesus’ garments and on another 
occasion He is in danger of being crushed by the multitudes seeking 
to touch Him and be cured."’ Jesus frequently touches the sick 
person in curing diseases, once also in exorcising the woman with a 
spirit of infirmity and in raising Jairus’ daughter from the dead.™* 
He may touch the ailing organ—eye, ear, tongue—or lay His hands 
upon the sick person, or take them by the hand."° In curing a deaf 
and dumb man He looks up to heaven and sighs.*° Twice He employs 
spittle and once the apostles use oil in connection with cures.“ On 
all occasions He appears perfectly free in His choice of the method of 
cure. His words are always imperative, never a deprecative request 
for a miracle. He heals in His own name, without formulae or com- 
plicated rites. He uses no magic objects and communicates no healing- 
recipes.!4? 

Topic: Conclusion.—In regard to the conclusion of these stories, we 
notice that though the success of the healing is sometimes merely 
stated by the evangelist,!“ in most of the narrative accounts some 
detail gives concrete verification of the result. Thus the departure of 
the devil is described; the cured or revivified person speaks; the blind 
see; Peter’s mother-in-law ministers at table; the leper is to show him- 
self to the priest; the paralytic carries his bed; the Gerasene demoniacs 
are tranquil; the woman with the issue of blood testifies to her cure; 
Jairus’ daughter walks; the woman who was bent over is set upright; 
one of the ten lepers returns in gratitude.4* Similarly, in leaving the 
possessed boy, the devil yells and throws the boy into repeated convul- 

8 45, 48, 50, 52. 1879, 34, 26bc. 

88 Touch in cures: 2ab, 3, 12, 13, 15, 21a, 22, 23c, 26c, 30b; 52; exorcisms: 18; resusci- 
tations: 10. 

189 Touches sick part: 12, 13, 15, 21a, 22; lays hands on: 12, 13, 18, 23c, 30b; cf. 52; 
takes by hand: 2, 10, 14b. 

M0 12, Mi 42, 13, 46b. 

“2 On the practice of magic, especially sorcery, in ‘apostolic times, cf. De Grandmaison, 
Jesus Christ, 111, 137-39 and references there. 


43 5, 6, 11, 22 and most of the summaries. 
M4 Exit of devil: 1, 8, 14ab; speaking: 7, 12, 16, 17; seeing: 13, 15, 17a, 21. 
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sions, and at Gerasa the devils are permitted to destroy a whole herd 


of swine." 
Sometimes Jesus prescribes certain actions to be performed after- 


ward. Thus the lepers are to show themselves to the priests and make 
an offering; the paralytic is to take up his bed and return home; 
the daughter of Jairus is to be given food.“* Jesus bids the man cured 
at Gerasa to proclaim all that the Lord has done for him, but more 
often He imposes silence on those He heals: 


And they came to Bethsaida. And they bring to him a blind man, and be- 
seech him to touch him. And taking the blind man by the hand, he led him forth 
outside the village; and after spitting upon his eyes he laid his hands upon him, and 
asked him, ‘Dost thou see anything?’ And looking up he said, ‘I see men; I see 
them as though they were trees, but walking about.’ Then again he laid his hands 
upon his eyes, and the man saw clearly, and was restored to sight, and could see 
all things distinctly, even at a distance. And he sent him back to his home, 
saying, ‘Do not even enter the village’ (Mr 8:22-26). 


The reaction of the crowd is frequently portrayed. They marvel 
or are amazed; they comment on what they have seen; they 
glorify God.“* They honor Jesus for His deeds, and as the Son of 


145 14b (cf. 1b), 8. The critics’ preoccupation with the loss of these swine is almost 
amusing: cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, III (1942), 211; and Dibelius, pp. 84-87, 98; Bult- 
mann, p. 224 f.; L. Kéhler, Das formgeschichtliche Problem des N.T. (Tiibingen, 1927), p. 13. 
Dibelius sees in the story the consigning of devils and swine to Hades (1st ed. of Die Formg. 
des Ev., pp. 86 f.) or a proof of multiple exorcism, the story having been told originally of a 
Jewish exorcist among Gentiles (2d ed., pp. 86f.). Bultmann discerns the motif of the 
outwitted devil, and remarks (Bultmann, p. 225) “‘dass hier ein volkstiimlicher Schwank 
auf Jesus iibertragen ist, kann nicht zweifelhaft sein.” Both refer to other conjectures. 
But if the swine were really destroyed, then Jesus, as sent by God, miraculously exorcised 
twomen. Ifnot, the discussion is pointless. As Kéhler remarks, op. cit., p. 36, the critics’ 
regret at the loss of the swine has nothing to do with the story’s historical value. 

146 3 and 20, 4, 10bc. 

147 3, 10bc, 12, 13, 15, 26a. This prohibition, not always understood by the healed 
person then nor by the critic today, accords perfectly with the economy of the messianic 
manifestation. The divulging of Jesus’ miracles was to follow the same providential, 
progressive plan as ruled His teaching. The Kingdom was not to be conceived as a 
prodigious wonderland, where blinding “‘signs from heaven” left no room for faith or merit. 
It was a spiritual realm of the pure of heart, and this concept could take root only if Jesus’ 
divine power were gradually revealed. Meanwhile neither truth nor health would be 
forced on the unwilling, and those privileged to receive the Master’s gifts must restrain 
their zeal lest by imprudence they imprint more deeply the prevalent, carnal idea of the 
Messias or occasion needless and premature opposition to His teaching. 

48 1, 4be, 10b, 12, 14c, 16, 17, 30, 35. 1491, 4bc, 12, 14b, 16, 17, 30. 

160 4,7, 14c, 18, 20, 21, 35, 40. 
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David.“! Sometimes, however, fear or opposition is the result of 
Jesus’ act,’ and to such opposition Ke usually replies.“* On four 
occasions the person healed proclaims abroad the miraculous favor 
received.“4 After the healing Jesus not infrequently retires from the 
scene, though He refuses to fly before the menace of Herod. The 
Savior is never rewarded for His beneficent act, though one of the ten 
lepers returns to thank Him. The Gerasene demoniac requests to 
follow Him but is dissuaded; the blind men near Jericho, however, do 
follow Him, as do also certain women whom Jesus had healed, particu- 
larly Mary Magdalene, and perhaps Simon the leper.'"* The multi- 
tudes follow Him constantly,” and His fame spreads everywhere :" 


And straightway the leprosy left him, and he was clean. And Jesus strictly 
charged him and straightway hurried him off; and he saith to him, ‘See thou say 
naught to any man, but go, show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy purification 
what Moses commanded, for a witness unto them.’ But the man when departed 
began to speak freely and to spread abroad the whole story, so that Jesus could 
no longer enter a town openly, but remained without in desert places; and they 
came to him from all sides (Mr. 1:42-45). 


In this fame, which excited the curiosity even of Herod," in this fol- 
lowing both by individuals and groups, in the resultant increasing 
opposition of His adversaries and the accompanying disputes about 
observance of the sabbath, the miracles of healing influence and bind 
together the whole career of the Savior: 


And he again entered the synagogue. And there was a man there with a 
withered hand. And they watched to see whether he would heal him on the 
sabbath, in order that they might accuse him. And he saith to the man with the 
withered hand, ‘Stand forth into the midst.’ And he saith to them, ‘Is it lawful 
to do good on the sabbath or todo harm? To save life or to put to death?’ But 


1112, 17a, 18, 40, 41. 

18 Fear: 4ac, 7, 8, 9, 32c; opposition: 4, 5, 16, 17, 18, 19, 30, 37, 40, 41. 

13 Tn all cases except 16; Jesus had predicted this and warned the disciples of John, 
“Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me” (28). 

U4 3b, 8bc, 15,20. Others also proclaim, e.g., 3c, 12. 

85 3c, 5, 8, 11, 23b, 25, 41; 37. ™ Sbc, 21, 29, 43, 39. 

187 3bc, 6, 23b, 24a, 33, 34, 38, 40. 

88 1, 3bc, 7, 8bc, 10a, 12, 15, 24a, 26b, 28, 32, 33, 40, 41, 42. 

159 32,42. These and other details of the synoptic tradition, e.g., the disputes with the 
Pharisees, show that Jesus was not accredited with miracles because of His following but 
was followed because of His miracles. It is false, therefore, to imply that miracles are 
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they held their peace. And he looked around upon them with anger, grieving over 
the hardness of their heart. And he saith to the man, ‘Stretch forth thy hand.’ 
And he stretched it forth, and his hand was restored. And the Pharisees went 
out and straightway took counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might 
destroy him (Mr 3:1-6). 


These miracles of healing permeate the synoptic story, from the syna- 
gogue in Capharnaum to the Garden of Olives, and even beyond— 
to the promises made to those who were to believe in His name,'* 
and the very last words of the Gospel of Mark: 


So the Lord Jesus, after speaking to them, was taken up into heaven and took 
his seat at the right hand of God. But they went forth and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them and confirming the word by the signs that followed 
thereupon (Mr 16:19 f.). 


Such, in detailed analysis, is the content, style, and miracle-topic 
of those passages in the synoptic Gospels which refer to healing. Such 
analysis is dissecting work, mole-like burrowing, and in the course of 
it the modest spirituality of every miracle, the simple earnestness of 
every narrative, the light and warmth and inspiration of every word 
and deed of the Holy One of God, are necessarily lost to sight. It 
is important, however, to perform this task, before approaching 
the rabbinic and Hellenic analogies; for only by subjecting these 
analogies to a similar scrutiny and then comparing the results, is it 
possible to set down in concrete detail the reasons why the miracles of 
the synoptic tradition make a totally different impression upon 
us than the stories from other literatures of their day. 


II. RABBINIC ANALOGIES 


The Use of Stories from Rabbinic Literature 


Dibelius.—In seeking parallels for the Gospel stories, Dibelius fre- 
quently refers to the rabbinic writings. Despite the relatively 
late redaction of this literature, he believes that the anecdotes them- 
selves are of comparatively early origin and satisfactorily illustrate 
the synoptic narratives. There was, he maintains, a pre-canonical 
always told of religious heroes because of the enthusiasm of their followers (cf. Dibelius, 
p. 97; Bultmann, p. 244). None, for example, are recorded of John the Baptist, who ranks 


second only to Christ in the Gospel story. 
169 52. 
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grouping of the rabbinic stories: sometimes according to subject 
matter, at other times around the person of a famous rabbi. It is 
also possible that extraneous material was assimilated by the Talmud. 
Frequently the individual stories serve merely as casuistic examples, 
their historical value or lack of it being of no importance. Sometimes 
by their insertion in the Talmud they have been much shortened, and 
their original point has been lost.! 

Two motifs are deserving of special consideration in regard to the 
formation and transmission of rabbinic miracle-stories. On the one 
hand, God’s suspension of the laws of nature demonstrates His great 
interest in the fulfillment of the Law. Other miracles, on the contrary, 
serve merely to glorify certain rabbis or certain holy places. ‘‘Place- 
legends,” however, have no parallel in the New Testament and so may 
be disregarded.? 

The ‘“‘theodicy-legends”—those which illustrate God’s justice in a 
miraculous interference with the usual course of the world—are also 
in great measure “personal-legends,” since they name and glorify their 
heroes, mostly famous persons from the rabbinic group. Nevertheless, 
the interest is centered not on the man but on his deed and on God’s 
approbation of it. The marvel is not told for its own sake, but to 
emphasize the link between the divine law according to which men 
must live, and a strange (not necessarily preternatural) occurrence. 
The style is cold and influenced by the discussions in the synagogue. 
It does not exhibit the typical traits of the miracle-story; it aims only 
at stressing the intimate relationship between God’s justice and man’s 
behavior. Thus the “theodicy-legend”’ finds a parallel in the Gospel 
paradigm, as far as the latter records wonders, for there too it is not 
the marvel which is insisted on but the relation between Jesus’ deeds 
and the salvation proclaimed in them.* 

1 Dibelius, pp. 131-140. On literary forms in use among the Jews, cf. Lagrange, 
S. Matthieu (4th ed.; Paris, 1927), pp. cxxvii—cxxix. 

? Dibelius, p. 142. Such an exclusion is, of course, significant. However, we are com- 
paring only healing stories, not miracle-stories in general, and need not discuss it. In a 
wider comparison of the Jewish and Christian milieux, such stories would naturally have 
their place. The motif of preternatural self-help, conspicuous in the rabbinic anecdotes, 
is also lacking in the Gospels (Dibelius, “‘Zur Formgeschichte des N.T.,” p. 237), as are 
the following categories of rabbinic stories: strictly profane anecdotes, fairy tales, festival- 
legends, halakha anecdotes in which fulfilling of the Law is rewarded or its neglect punished: 


Dibelius, ‘“Rabbinische u. evangelische Erzihlungen,” Theol. Blatter, XI (1932), 3; cf. 
5 f. and P. Fiebig’s reply, ibid., 11. 8 Dibelius, pp. 143-146. 
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Those miracle-stories which extol certain rabbis are “personal- 
legends” in the stricter sense. Frequently they narrate prodigies 
merely as proof of great powers, without any particular reference to 
the Law or legal righteousness. More characteristic of the tradition, 
however, are the two following traits. First, these wonder-rabbis 
are great in prayer, not great in deed; that is, they are powerful not by 
their own strength but by their position before God. Second, these 
miracles are narrated not of the great teachers of the Law but of other 
rabbis, of lesser fame in the schools; the greatness of a rabbi consists 
in his ability to interpret the Law and make known God’s will, rather 
than in his power over devils and diseases. Though these stories 
furnish, in many details, a parallel for the novellen of the Gospels, 
there is this marked difference: the Gospel miracles are epiphanies— 
God made manifest in Jesus’ act; in the Talmud the emphasis is on the 
piety of men. On the other hand, since it was the rabbi’s piety and 
not his power which was stressed, these narratives were less subject to 
the syncretistic influences which shaped the novellen of the Gospels.‘ 

Bultmann.—Bultmann also makes abundant use of illustrations 
and analogies from the rabbinic tradition. He believes, however, 
that the process that led to its fixation was more complicated than 
that which occurred with regard to the synoptic tradition. In the 
Gospels the forms were preserved more purely than in the rabbinic 
literature, where the formation was more conscious and where the 
motifs were artistically varied and individual units reshaped.§ 

The controversies, he believes, present a typically rabbinic manner 
of debate: question, counter-question, simile, scriptural quotation.‘ 
The origin of this style, however, is not to be sought only in the tech- 
nical language of the schools. This in turn was undoubtedly influenced 
by the oriental manner of speaking and disputing and by the primitive 
artifices that have been preserved, for example, in the fairy tale. 

Like the Gospel controversies, the rabbinic anecdotes are not intended 

‘ Dibelius, pp. 146-149. 

5 Bultmann, p. 43; cf. Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien (2nd ed.; Giessen, 


1930), p. 15. 

* Dibelius, “Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelien,” pp. 194f., notes one important 
difference: in the rabbinic disputes the answer is clever or witty, in the Gospel it is simple 
and stirs the conscience. In this respect we may recall Mt 7:29: “He was teaching them 
as one having authority, and not as their scribes.” 
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to be historical accounts but merely illustrations of a saying, though 
they may contain some historical details. This is clear from the 
existence of variants and from the historical impossibility of certain 
disputes, e.g., of a rabbi with Caesar. Similarly, the numerous rab- 
binic parallels to the biographical apothegms are not intended to 
present historical reports but to portray someone’s life in vivid fashion. 
The lesson is pointed out and the account stylized; often the fictional 
character of the whole narrative is clear from the inclusion of a miracle 
or from the many variants. As in the synoptic apothegms, unity of 
conception is frequently lacking; the pointed saying is primary, the 
rest of the scene, e.g., the miracle, spun out of it. Sometimes the story 
underwent subsequent expansion.’ 

The Sources.—Many of these observations of Dibelius and Bult- 
mann are prompted by principles discussed in previous articles. 
The others can best be evaluated by a consideration of the rabbinic 
stories themselves. Accordingly, we may proceed to an analysis of the 
healing narratives contained in rabbinic literature. The sources for 
such a study are as follows. The Mina (“repetition,” ‘“teaching”) 
contains the traditional legal and moral teaching of the rabbis up to 
the end of the second century A.D. Its redactor was “Rabbi,” i.e., 
Jehuda Ha-naSi’, a great-great-grandson of Gamaliel I, born c. 135 
A.D. The Gemara (“completion’’) contains the commentary of sub- 
sequent rabbis on the text of the Misna. Together with the Misna, 
it forms the Talmud (“‘learning’’), though the Gemara itself is often 
referred to by this name. Since the commentary is twofold, one repre- 
senting the tradition of the Babylonian scholars, the other that of the 
teachers in Palestine, the Babylonian Talmud and the Palestinian 
Talmud are distinct, though similar, sources. Both were completed 
by the end of the fifth century A.D. The Tosephta (“‘addition’’) 
is a collection of doctrines and traditions from the time of the Misna, 
which it closely resembles. Its compiler was probably R. Hijja bar 
Abba, pupil and friend of Rabbi. The Midra’ (“exposition”) is a 
group of writings, consisting of illustrative commentaries on the Old 
Testament, produced in the second to fifth centuries A.D. but assem- 


7Bultmann, pp. 43-48, 52 f., 60-63; cf. Die Erforschung, p. 21, “The New Approach 
to the Synoptic Problem,” pp. 349 f. For the non-apothegmatic miracle-stories, Bult- 
mann believes that only Hellenistic sources offer satisfactory analogies. 
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bled much later. Finally, the writings of Flavius Josephus, though 
subject to Hellenistic influence, also give us some insight into the 
healing and exorcising activity of the Jewish world.® 

Most of the pertinent stories from this extensive literature are cited 
by Dibelius and Bultmann in their exposition of form-criticism. 
The collection made by Paul Fiebig is also valuable. The commen- 
tary on the New Testament from the Talmud and Midra3, edited by 
Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, however, is most useful of all, 
due both to its range of accurate, objective scholarship, and its inde- 
pendence of the form-critical movement.'!® Because of its avail- 
ability to students it will be frequently referred to in the following 


pages. 
The Form of the Rabbinic Healing Narratives 


Content.—Because of the extent of the rabbinic literature, it is not 
possible to begin our investigation with a list of all references to heal- 
ing, as was done for the Gospel tradition. However, from a study of 
the narratives cited by Dibelius, Bultmann, Fiebig, and Strack- 
Billerbeck, it seems clear that the following twenty-one stories present 
a good cross-section of the rabbinic tradition in this regard and may be 
taken as the main subject matter for our present analysis. 


8 The best introductory work to the Talmud and Midras is H. Strack, Einleitung in 
Talmud und Midras (5th ed.; Munich, 1921); cf. also W. Oesterley and G. Box, A Short 
Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism (London, 1920). The Baby- 
lonian Talmud has been edited with text and German translation by L. Goldschmidt, 
Der babylonische Talmud (Berlin, Leipzig, Haag, 1899-1935). M. Rodkinson, New 
Edition of the Babylonian Talmud (Boston, 1918), gives only the orders Mo‘ed and Néziqin 
and not the complete text of these; hence it has not been used in the present work. A 
French translation of the Palestinian Talmud is given in M. Schwab, Le Talmud de Jéru- 
salem (Paris, 1878-1902). The Misna may be found in English in H. Danby, The Mishnak 
(London, 1933). For translations of the MidraS, cf. A. Wiinsche, Bibliotheca Rabbinica 
(Leipzig, 1880-1885); Aus Israels Lehrhallen (Leipzig, 1907-1910). 

*P. Fiebig, Jiidische Wundergeschichten des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters (Tiibingen, 
1911); Rabbinische Wundergeschichten des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters (Bonn, 1911) 
contains a pointed text for the foregoing, with footnotes; Der Erzahlungsstil der Evangelien 
(Leipzig, 1925) gives parallels and some translations of Gospel passages into Hebrew, 
to aid the comparison of style. 

10H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch (Munich, 1922-1928), hereafter referred to simply as “‘Strack-B.” Their trans- 
lation has been followed in most of the stories here quoted, as will be indicated. 
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Seven of these stories are connected with diness, its prevention, cure 
or infliction: 


Three cures of rabbis by rabbis: Ber 5b.4 

A water snake killed: Ber 33a. 

Cure of the son of R. Gamaliel: Ber 34b (cf. pBer 5, 9d, 21). 
Cure of the son of R. Johanan b. Zakkaj: Ber 34b. 

R. Jehuda’s tooth healed: pKil 9, 32b, 23.35. 

Two dumb men healed: Hag 3a. 

Leprosy inflicted on the Emperor’s daughter: Hul 60a. 


Eight of the narratives concern resuscitation or preservation from 
death: 


Resuscitation of a woman: Ber 18b. 

R. Sim‘on b. Johai purifies Tiberias: pSebe 9, 38d, 29. 
Preservation of the daughter of R. ‘Aquiba from death: Sab 156b. 
Resuscitation of a slain rabbi: Meg 7b. 

The daughter of R. Nehonja saved from a well: Jeb 121b. 

A rabbi slain and resuscitated by another rabbi: BQ 117a. 

A servant of Antoninus slain and resuscitated: ‘AZ 10b. 

A servant of Antoninus resuscitated: LvR 10 (111d). 


Six stories tell of evil spirits: 


A watchman freed from sixty devils: Pes 111b. 

A devil in a school: Qid 29b. 

A devil in a bathhouse: Qid 39b. 

Banning of a devil who had broken a wine cask: Hul 105b. 
Exorcism of the Emperor’s daughter: Me‘ila 51b. 

Exorcism in the presence of Vespasian: Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 


Examining the content of these and other stories, we note that R. 
Gamaliel is cured of fever, R. Jehuda of toothache, two dumb men 
are given speech.” 


A matron laid snares for R. Hanina b. Papa. He said some words and his body 


1! Abbreviations used: M for Misna, p for the Palestinian Talmud (otherwise the 
Babylonian Talmud is cited), and the first letters for Berakhoth, Kil’ajim, Sebi‘ith, Sab- 
bath, ‘Erubin, P*sahim, Joma, Ta‘anith, Mégilla, Hagiga, Jebamoth, Sota, QidduSin, 
Baba Qamma, Baba Mé®si‘a, Baba Bathra, Sanhedrin, ‘Aboda Zara, Hullin, Mei‘ila, 
Tosephta Hullin, Leviticus Rabba, Qoheleth Rabba, Mekhiltha, BeSallah, P®*siqtha. 
Flavius Josephus, A ntiguitates and Bellum Judaicum are cited as Ant. and Bell. Jud. 

® Ber 34b; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; Hag 3a. 
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became covered with scabs and pustules. She performed a [magic] action and 
he was healed. Then he fled and hid himself in a bathhouse. . . Qid 39b (Strack- 
B., IV, 516). 


We are not told from what malady the three rabbis suffered or the son 
of R. Johanan, nor from what diseases the incantations composed by 
Solomon give relief.” 

The leprosy of the Emperor’s daughter is represented as incurable." 
Indeed, since leprosy was due to a divine decree, it was God’s pre- 
rogative to heal it; such a cure was considered as difficult as raising 
the dead.“ R. Hanina b. Dosa marvelously preserves men from the 
menace of a certain water snake, whose bite does not harm him," 
but the rabbis cannot generally preserve or heal themselves: 


R. Hijja b. Abba was sick. R. Johanan went to him and said: Are thy chastise- 
ments dear to thee? He answered him: Neither they nor their reward. R. 
Johanan said to him: Give me thy hand! He gave him his hand and R. Johanan 
raised him up [cured]. R. Johanan became sick. Thereupon R. Hanina went to 
him: Are thy chastisements dear to thee? He answered: Neither they, nor 
their reward. He said to him: Give me thy hand! He gave him his hand and 
R. Hanina raised him up. But R. Johanan should have raised himself up! It 
has been said: One shackled cannot free himself from prison. Ber 5b (Strack-B., 
II, 2 f.). 


Besides the exorcism of persons and places—sometimes multiple!’— 
preservation from the influence of malignant spirits is a common motif. 
Thus Rab Aha bar Ja‘aqob is preserved from the devil in a school 
by bowing his head in prayer; R. Hanina b. Papa, fleeing a matron’s 
snares by hiding himself in a haunted bathhouse, is guarded all the 
night by “two servants of the Emperor.’* This protection from the 
devils is to be had not only from God and His angels, from the Scripture 
and fulfillment of the commandments, but also from amulets, incanta- 
tions and the observance of certain precautions:!® 


Man must drink no water during the night, and if he does, his blood is on his own 
head because of the danger. What danger is there? The danger of Sabriri 
[devil causing blindness]. But when he is thirsty, what remedy is there? If 


18 Ber Sb; 34b; Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 


4 Hul 60a. 
% LvR 16 (116d); Joseph., Ant., III, 11,3. Cf. Strack-B., IV, 745, 751 0, p. 
16 Ber 33a. 17 E.g., Pes 111b. 18 Qid 29b; 39b. 


1 Cf. Strack-B., IV, 527-33. 
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another is with him, let him wake the other and say to him: I am thirsty for water. 
But if not, then let him bang the lid on the jug and say to himself: Thou, so and 
so, son of so and so, thy mother has told thee: Beware of Sabriri, Beriri, Riri, Ri 
in white cups. [The fading away of the name indicates the fading away of the 
devil]. ‘AZ 12b (Strack-B., IV, 532f.). 


Solomon was famous for his power over the evil spirits and his lore has 
been handed down and is still effective. 

In the two accounts of revivifying a servant of Antoninus and the 
two stories of resuscitated rabbis, the narratives clearly refer to a 
permanent raising from the dead.” In other instances, the point is 
not as evident. Thus in the account of Ze‘eraj’s conversation with 
his dead landlady, it is not clear whether the story tells of resuscitation 
or merely of a voice from the dead.” Indeed, there does not seem to 
have been a unanimous tradition as to whether rabbis could raise the 
dead. Fiebig maintains that in the New Testament period, the 
rabbis were accredited with this power and gives as his argument a 
passage from the Mekhiltha in which Gehazi, the disciple of Elisha, 
claims that his master and he have this power. On the other hand, 
the following passage indicates a different belief: 


R. Johanan has said: Three keys are in God’s hand which will not be given into 
the hand of any plenipotentiary, that is, the key to the rain, the key to the maternal 
womb, and the key to the revivifying of the dead. Ta‘an 2a (Strack-B., I, 523).% 


An intermediate and perhaps more general opinion is expressed by 
R. Aha in the name of R. Eli‘ezer b. Halaphta: ‘‘God has said: I will 
revivify the dead; but He has long since done this through Elias and 
Elisha and Ezechiel” ;* i.e. raising from the dead, a prerogative of 
God, is constantly restricted in its communication to one or other of 
these prophets. Even “the conjurer of the dead, the python [ven- 


20 Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5; cf. Strack-B., IV, 533 ff. On the whole question of demon- 
ology, cf. Strack-B., Excursus 21 (IV, 501-35): “Zur altjiidischen Damonologie.” It 
is to be noted that the Jewish demonology was strongly influenced by foreign concepts, 
especially those of the Parsees. Monotheism triumphed by subordinating the demons 
to the service of God. However, this is not always expressed in the rabbinical writings; 
in fact most of the passages represent the evil spirits as free to do their own will, and this 
was the popular concept (ibid., 522). 

1 ‘AZ 10b and LvR 10 (111d); Meg 7b and BQ 117a. Ber 18b. 

* Fiebig, Jiid. Wundergesch., pp. 37 f. The text is Mekh, B*Sallah, Par1. On Fiebig’s 
argument, cf. De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, III, 264. 

* Strack-B., loc. cit., gives references to nine parallels and variants. 

* Pesiq 76a. For many parallels to this passage cf. Strack-B., I, 895, 523 f. 
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triloquist] who makes speech come from his arm-pit,” is to be executed 
by stoning and it is strictly forbidden to question him.* The opposite 
extreme from these traditional views is represented in two stories of 
rabbinic power to create: 

Raba once created a man and sent him to R. Zera. But as the latter spoke with 
him and he gave no answer, he said: Thou hast surely originated from my com- 
panions, return to thy dust. 


R. Hanina and R. O&‘aja occupied themselves every sabbath-eve with the study 
of the book of creation and created a three-year-old calf, which they then ate up. 
Sanh 65b (Goldschmidt, VII, 278). 


Other miracles than cures, exorcisms, and resuscitations are, of 
course, related of the rabbis in these stories. Light is diffused from 
R. Johanan’s arm as he heals R. El‘azar; when the water snake bites 
R. Hanina b. Dosa, it dies; Elias appears to heal R. Jehuda in the form 
of R. Hijja, the elder; R. Sim‘on b. Johai is granted prophetic vision 
to penetrate a Samaritan’s mocking trick; at the irate glance of R. 
Johanan, Rab Kahana dies.?” Independently of the healing narra- 
tives there are accounts of marvelous rainfalls etc.,?* and especially 
of the prodigies of R. Hanina b. Dosa.*® Particularly to be noted 
here, however, are the miraculous powers of the rabbis to punish or 
obtain punishments from God. Thus R. Sim‘on b. Johai causes the 
death of a mocking Samaritan; R. Johanan slays Rab Kahana with 
his glance; R. Eli‘ezer predicts the death of a disciple who decided a 
halakha in his presence ;** and the power of R. JehoSua‘ b. Hananja is 
portrayed in the following story: 


The daughter of the Emperor said to R. JehoSua‘ b. Hananja: Your God is a 
carpenter, for it is written: He layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters 


% M Sanh 7, 7 (Goldschmidt, VII, 275). 

27 Ber 5b; 33a; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; pSebi 9, 38d, 29; BQ 117a. 

28M Ta‘an 3, 1-9; Ta‘an 2a, 23a, b, 24b; cf. also BM 59b, 84a; Qid 39b. 

2° Ta‘an 24b; 25a; QohR 1 (1:1). 

30 DSebi 9, 38d, 29; BQ 117a; ‘Er 63a; also Joma 19b, Sota 35a (variant). Bultmann, 

p. 248 n. 1, lists Joseph., Ant., XII, 9, 1 (death of Antiochus), XVII, 6, 5 (death of Herod), 

XIX, 8, 2 (death of Agrippa) as characteristic miraculous punishments. For examples 
of the power of the rabbis to punish with a glance cf. BB 75a (transformation into a heap 
of bones), Sab 33b (fire), 34a (death, transformation into a heap of bones), BM 85a 
(thigh scorched), BB 14a (death): Strack-B., IT, 586, 714; IV, 96, 135. 
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[Ps 104:3]. Tell him to make mea reel. He said: Very well. He prayed in her 
regard and she became leprous. They put her in one of the streets of Rome and 
gave her a reel; for they had the custom of giving every leper in Rome a reel with 
which to sit in the street and wind yarn, so that the people might see them and 
implore mercy for them. One day R. JehoSua‘ passed by as she sat and wound 
yarn in the street of Rome. He said to her: Is it a fine reel that my God has given 
thee? She said to him: Tell thy God to take away what he has given me. He 
said to her: Our God gives but he never takes away. Hul 60a (Strack-B., III, 
315 f). 


Since these stories narrate the deeds of many different rabbis, there 
is not much occasion for the motif of healing by disciples. The two 
accounts of the resuscitation of Antoninus’ servant, however, introduce 
this theme. It is very clear in the following version: 


Antoninus came to Rabbi. He found him sitting with his disciples before him. 
Antoninus said to him: Are these the disciples of whom thou speakest with such 
praise? He answered: Indeed! The least among them can raise the dead. 
Some days later a servant of Antoninus became sick unto death. Antoninus 
sent word to Rabbi: Send me one of thy disciples, to make this dead man live again! 
He sent him one of his disciples; some say it was R. Sim‘on b. Halaphta. The 
disciple went and found the servant lying prostrate. He spoke to him: Why 
liest thou prostrate, while thy master stands upon his feet? Immediately he 
stirred and stood up. LvR 10 (111d) (Strack-B., I, 560). 


Style-—The style of these rabbinic stories is consistently simple. 
There are occasional vivid touches—the daughter of R. ‘Aqiba pierces 
the eye of a snake with a hairpin; a public watchman is imperiled by 
devils when standing by a mountain ash; porters set a winecask under 
a trough*'—but they are more closely akin to ingenious story-telling 
than to the objective realism of an eyewitness. This is clear from the 
number of details which serve to cater to the reader’s curiosity. Thus 
R. Johanan shows R. El‘azar the bone of his tenth son; R. Sim‘on 
purifies Tiberias by scattering lupines; devils chant a dancing tune; 
a ram, led by an old man, comes to save the daughter of R. Nehonja; 
a devil appears as a seven-headed dragon; lepers wind yarn in the 
streets of Rome; an evil spirit lists the things he may not steal.® 


% Sab 156b; Pes 111b; Hul 105b. 
* Ber Sb; pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Pes 111b; J*b 121b; Qid 29b; Hul 60a; 105b. 
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In fact almost every story contains some curious detail, such as the 
request of the dead woman in the following passage: 


Ze‘eraj gave his landlady money to keep. When he returned from school she 
was dead. Thereupon he went to her in the cemetery and said to her: Where is 
the money? She answered him: Go, fetch it out of the under door-socket, in 
that place; also tell my mother to send me my comb and cosmetic box by those 
who come here tomorrow. Ber 18b (Goldschmidt, I, 67). 


At times these details may approach the entertaining or even humor- 
ous, as in some of the above passages, in the prudent refusal of R. 
Z*‘ira to celebrate another Purim meal with the bibulous Rabbah,® 
and in the following narrative: 


Porters were carrying a winecask. They wanted to have it swell and set it undera 
trough. Thereupon it burst. They came before Mar bar Rab A&i. He had the 
trumpets blow and banned [the devil]. [The devil] came to him. Mar bar Rab 
A&i said to him: Why hast thou acted so? He answered: Well, how should I act, 
when they set it on my ears? The other said: What business hadst thou in a 
place where many men are to be found? Thou art the one who hast disturbed 
things, go and pay. He answered: If the master will also be pleased to set a 
time for me, then I will pay. He set atime forhim. When the time had arrived, 
he tarried. When he did come, the other said to him: Why didst thou not come 
at thy [set] time? He answered: Of all that is wrapped round, sealed, measured 
and counted, we have not power to take anything, until we find something that 
is unclaimed property. Hul 105b (Strack-B., IV, 535). 


There are usually two or three speaking characters and occasionally 
their conversation forms a digression from the main story: thus R. 
Johanan discusses the possible causes of R. El‘azar’s tears before heal- 
ing him, and on another occasion he asks permission in three different 
ways before the snake encircling a sepulcher will permit him to enter. 
However, the stories are usually so concise—the preceding passage 
from Hul 105b is of average length—that the action is straightforward. 
Generally it takes place in a short space of time, exceptions being the 
account of the resuscitation of R. Z*‘ira, which refers to a sequel twelve 
months later, the two stories of the Emperor’s daughters, and the ban- 
ning of the devil who had broken the winecask.** Among the stories 
listed above, the only summary account of healing activity is presented 
by Josephus. R. Sim‘on, however, performs several marvelous actions 


33 Meg 7b. * Ber 5b; BQ 117a. % Meg 7b; Hul 60a and Me‘ila 51b; Hul 105b. 
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at the same time, and Rabbi heals two dumb men on the same occa- 
sion.** Since the Talmud and Midra’ are doctrinal and scriptural 
commentaries, not histories, all the stories have the external complete- 
ness of independent units. 

Chronological details are rare. The feast of Purim is mentioned, 
also the thirteen years and thirty days during which R. Jehuda suffered 
from toothaches;*7 but generally there is little detail except for such 
vague indications as “the next day,” “the same hour,” etc.** Instead, 
the occasion is sometimes recorded, e.g., a rabbi becomes sick; Ze‘eraj 
returns from school; R. Hanina b. Dosa goes to R. Johanan b. Zakkaj 
to study the Law; Antoninus comes to visit Rabbi.*® The place is 
specified more often. Thus Tiberias, Rome, the land of Israel are 
named,‘ and mention is made of a dark room, a school, cemetery, 
doorway, loft, a great well, a bathhouse, the houses of Antoninus and 
Rabbi, a street of Rome, the Emperor’s treasure chamber.“! Numeri- 
cal details are supplied in some instances: R. Jehuda suffered for thir- 
teen years and thirty days; sixty devils possessed the watchman; the 
devil in the school has seven heads; Agrath bath Mahlathis accom- 
panied by eighteen myriads of devils. 

Characterization is mostly indirect. From their words we can 
perceive the piety, irritability and penitence of R. Johanan, the vanity 
of the dead landlady, the mocking nature of the Samaritan, the pru- 
dence of R. Ze‘ira, Rab Kahana and R. Hanina b. Hama, the imperi- 
ousness of Antoninus. R. Hanina b. Dosa is described directly, 
however, both by himself and by others; Rabbi depicts the power of 
his disciples; mention is made of the beauty of R. Johanan and the 
holiness of R. Nehonja.‘¢ Emotions, rarely recorded, are generally 
sad: R. El‘azar weeps; R. Hijja laments; R. ‘Aqiba is troubled.“ 

% pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Hag 3a. 

3 Meg 7b; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35. 

8 E.g., a year later (M°¢g 7b); first, second, and third hours (J*¢b 121b); daytime, night, 
next morning (Qid 29b); some days later (LvR 10). 

® Ber 5b; 18b; 34b; ‘AZ 10b. 

 pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Hul 60a; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35. 

“ A school is mentioned in: Ber 18b; 33a; Hag 3a; Qid 29b. 

® pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; Pes 111b; Qid 29b; Pes 112b. 
one Sb and BQ 117a; Ber 18b; pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Meg 7b, BQ 117a, and ‘AZ 10b; 


“ Jeb 121b and Ber 33a; LvR 10 (111d); Ber 5b and Jb 121b. 
“ Ber Sb; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; Sab 156b. 
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Names are constantly given in these stories—the account of the 
watchman freed from possession being a rare exception—but usually 
not the name of the person healed, unless he be a rabbi.“ Except 
for the fact that several of the rabbis are present in more than one 
story, there is no subsequent history of either the patient or his healer, 
The story of the Emperor’s leprous daughter covers an extended period 
of time, however, as does that of the fatal Purim meal; and the devil 
who broke the winecask later returns to pay for the damage.‘” By- 
standers, if present, always act as a group and are usually not described, 

The healer’s power is frequently mentioned as being only of a 
limited nature. R. Johanan cannot heal himself; R. Hanina b. Dosa’s 
prayer comes to nought unless it is fluent; R. Z*‘ira mistrusts Rabbah’s 
ability to repeat his miracle of the year before; the bystanders must be 
patient until R. Nehonja’s daughter can be saved.‘* Sometimes the 
healer fails through insufficient knowledge: 


A public watchman once went and stood by a mountain ash which was near the 
town. Thereupon sixty Sedim [devils] came upon him, so that he fell into danger. 
He came to one of the rabbis, who did not know that it was a mountain ash with 
sixty Sedim. He wrote an amulet for one Sed. Thereupon he heard how they 
began to chant a dancing-tune around him and sing: The turban of the masteris 
like that of an eminent scholar; but we have tested the master and he does not 
know the eulogy. Thereupon, one of the rabbis, who knew that it was a matter 
of a mountain ash with sixty Sedim, wrote an amulet against sixty Sedim. There- 
upon he heard them say: Betake you off from here! Pes 111b (Strack-B., IV, 519). 


It is exceptional when Rabbi boasts of his disciples that “‘the least 
among them can raise the dead.”’*® However, even here, the power 
of the disciple is contingent on the fervor of his prayer.*° Indeed, 
it is always a dependent power which the healer employs: he prays 
that God perform the miracle.» 

Usually the healer’s motive is not expressed, but it can often be 
discerned. It varies greatly: Ze‘eraj wishes to regain his money; 
R. Sim‘on to remove defilement; R. Johanan is repentant; R. Hanina 
b. Hama desires to avoid offending the Emperor; Eleazar intends to 

« Ber 5b; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; M°g 7b; Qid 29b; 39b; BQ 117a. 

 Hul 60a; Meg 7b; Hul 105b. 

48 Ber 5b; 34b; M°g 7b; Jeb 121b. “ LvR10(illd). *% Cf. the variant ‘AZ 10b. 

5t Ber 34b; Meg 7b; Hag 3a; Qid 29b; BQ 117a; Hul 60a; and cf. Me‘ila 51b: “Let the 
marvel come whence it may.” 
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prove his power. The healer may weep or be faint with anger or 
filled with remorse or triumphant." There is a complacent satisfac- 
tion in the stories of raising Antoninus’ servant, in the punishment of 
the Emperor’s daughter, and the exorcism before Vespasian. Gen- 
erally, however, a spiritual note is to be found in at least some details 
of the narrative. Contentment with one’s lot, prayer, vicarious 
suffering, respect for the Law, God’s providence over the just, His 
punishment of the mocking infidel—these things are taught by the 
stories. A good example of this tone at its best is contained in the 


following passage: 


In a certain place there was once a water snake which caused men harm. They 
came and told this to R. Hanina b. Dosa. He said: Show me the hiding place! 
They showed it to him. He set his heel on the opening of the hole. The snake 
came out and bit him, and died. He took it on his shoulder, brought it into the 
school and said to them: See, my children, it is not the snake that kills, but sin 
that kills. In that hour they said: Woe to the man whom a water snake encoun- 
ters, and woe to the water snake that R. Hanina b. Dosa encounters! Ber 33a 


(Strack-B., II, 169). 


The miracles prove neither the healer’s mission nor his doctrine. 
Their significance is broader than the individual incident. Some- 
times they are the reward of previous good deeds, as when two men 
are healed of dumbness because of their diligent attention to study 
of the Law, or R. Nehonja’s daughter is saved because of his holiness,*4 
or in the following incident: 


R. ‘Aqiba had a daughter, and the Chaldeans predicted that on the day on which 
she should step under the marriage canopy a snake would bite her and she would 
die. He was very much troubled on that account. One day she took a hairpin 
and stuck it in the wall, where it happened to pierce the eye of asnake. The next 
day, when she wished to draw out the pin, the snake dragged after it. Her father 
said to her: What didst thou do? She answered: In the evening a poor man came 
and knocked on the door. Everyone, however, was busy with the meal, and no 
one heard him. Therefore I took my own portion, that thou gavest me, and gave 
it to him. Thereupon he said to her: Thou hast practised charity. R. ‘Aqiba 
then went forth and preached: Justice shall deliver from death, and not only from 
a violent death but also from a natural one. Sab 156b (Goldschmidt, I, 716 f.). 


® Ber 18b; pSebi 9, 38d, 29; BQ 117a; ‘AZ 10b; Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 

8 Weeping: Ber 5b; Me‘ila 51b; anger: BQ 117a; remorse: Mg 7b; BQ 117a; triumph: 
Hul 60a. 

“ Hag 3a; Jeb 121b. 
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Sometimes the prodigy occasions a pointed saying by the miracle. 
worker: “Keep the heart set on God”; “It is sin that kills”; “God 
gives but never takes away.’ It may emphasize the holiness of the 
healer, as is the case with R. Johanan, R. Hanina b. Dosa, R. Sim‘on 
b. Johai, Rab Aha bar Ja‘aqob, R. Hanina b. Papa;* or actually por- 
tray his human sinfulness, as is the case with R. Johanan on another 
occasion®” and with Rabbah in the following story: 


Raba has said: Man is bound on the feast of Purim to make himself drunk until he 
cannot distinguish between “Cursed be Haman!” and “Blessed be Mardochai!” 
Rabbah and R. Z*‘ira celebrated the Purim meal together. Rabbah became 
drunk and slew R. Z*‘ira. The next day he begged for mercy and brought him 
back to life. A year later he said to him: Let the master come, that we may cele- 
brate the Purim meal together. He answered him: Not in every hour does a mar- 
vel happen! Meg 7b (Strack-B., I, 560). 


Despite the constant inclusion of the names of famous rabbis, the 
stories give the general impression of being traditional illustrations 
of legal or moral points, rather than actual incidents recorded as such. 
Sometimes a detail is pointed out as being uncertain—the parentage of 
the two dumb men, the disciple whom Rabbi sent to Antoninus®*— 
which indicates an effort toward actuality. At other times strange 
exaggerations are included: a dead woman desirous of cosmetics, a 
mystical snake, conversation with the Emperor’s daughter,®® or the 
introduction to the following tale: 


Antoninus had an underground passageway which led from his house to the house 
of Rabbi. Each day he took two servants with him. One he slew at the door of 
Rabbi’s house, the other he slew at the door of his own house. He said to Rabbi: 
At the time when I come, no one must be found with thee. One day he found R. 
Hanina b. Hama with him. Thereupon Antoninus said: Have I not told thee: 
At the time when I come, no one must be found with thee? Rabbi answered: 
This isno man. He said: Then tell the servant, who lies at the door, to arise and 
come. R. Hanina b. Hama went and found him there dead. Then said he: 
What shall I do? If I go and tell him that he is dead—one must not thus bring 
evil tidings. If I leave him and depart, we would thus disparage the ruling powers. 
Thereupon he implored mercy for him and brought him to life and sent him within. 
Thereupon Antoninus said: I know well, that the most insignificant amongst you 
makes the dead live; nevertheless, at the time when I come, no one must be found 
with thee. ‘AZ 10b (Strack-B., I, 560). 

% Ber Sb; 33a; Hul 60a. % Ber Sb; 33a; pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Qid 29b; 39b. 

57 BO 117a. 58 Hag 3a; Lv R 10 (111d). 5° Ber 18b; BQ 117a; Hul 60a. 
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The atmosphere of superstition, frequent in the Talmud, also per- 
meates the healing stories: a watchman is possessed because he has 
stood near a mountain ash, and it requires a specially written amulet 
to free him;*° the devils in the school of Abaje and in the bathhouse 
where R. Hanina b. Papa hides, are powerful enough to harm people 
entering “by pairs in the daytime”;* the devil who had broken the 
winecask can only appropriate certain objects to pay his fine.” In 
the following passage, precaution is advised for certain days of the 


week: 


One must not go out alone at night, neither on the night of the fourth day, nor on 
the night of the sabbath, because then Agrath bath Mahlath sets out with eighteen 
myriads of angels of destruction, each of which singly has full power to destroy. 
At first they were to be met with daily. But once she encountered R. Hanina b. 
Dosa. She said to him: Had someone not cried out in heaven concerning thee: 
Beware ye of Hanina and his knowledge of the Law—I should have imperiled thee. 
He answered: If I enjoy such esteem in heaven, then I stipulate that thou never 
more rove through inhabited land! She said to him: I beg thee, grant me some 
space! Thereupon he conceded her the nights of the sabbath and the fourth day. 
Pes 112b (Strack-B., IV, 514).® 


Topic: Exposition.—Our observations so far have concerned the 
content and style of these narratives. We may now examine the topic 
of their introduction, the miracle proper, and the conclusion. As we 
have seen, there is no detailed description of the malady, nor is the 
length of the illness recorded, its seriousness or the difficulty of its 
cure.** Sickness is sometimes regarded as a chastisement, as in the 
case of the three rabbis or the Emperor’s scoffing daughter.® In the 
following story it is inflicted as a vicarious suffering for the good of the 
mothers of Israel: 


For thirteen years, R. Jehuda suffered with toothaches. At the end of the thirteen 
years and thirty days [for which R. Jehuda had banished R. Hijja, the elder, from 
his side], Elias came to him in the form of R. Hijja, the elder. He said to him: 


Pes 111b. 61 Qid 29b; 39b. 62 Hul 105b. 

® On other superstitions, cf. below and Strack-B. passim, especially I, 53-63 (dreams), 
457 (prayer), 820 (avoiding poverty); II, 15 f. (spitting); III, 308 f. (propitious days); 
Ill, 312 and IV, 533 (even numbers). 

“The motif of dangerous snakes appears occasionally: cf. Ber 33a; Sab 156b; Tos Hul 
2:22-23. 

® Ber 5b; Hul 60a. 
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How fares my master? He answered him: One of my teeth torments me. The 
other said: Show it to me! When he showed it to him, he laid his finger on it; 
thereupon it became well. On the next day, R. Hijja, the elder, came to him and 
said to him: How fares my teacher and how is that tooth? He answered him: 
Since the hour when thou laidst thy finger on it, it is healed. In that moment R, 
Hijja said: Woe to ye, who give birth in the land of Israel; woe to ye, who are 
pregnant in the land of Israel! [During the thirteen years suffering of the Patri- 
arch, R. Jehuda, no woman was to die in childbirth nor have an abortion; with the 
rabbi’s healing this ceased; hence the lament of R. Hijja]. Then said R. Hijja: 
It was not I [who healed thee yesterday]. pKil 9, 32b, 23.35 (Strack-B., IV, 771). 


The activity of the evil spirits is depicted in more detail. It is 
frequently localized: a tree, a water trough, a school, a bathhouse.* 
Thus the devils are more often banned from a place or object than exor- 
cised from a person, though the latter also occurs, as in the narratives 
of the public watchman, the Emperor’s daughter, the prodigy before 
Vespasian.*’ In the following story, which is typical, there is no 
possession but only external danger: 


In the school of Abaje, there was a devil. Even when people entered in pairs in 
the daytime, they suffered harm from him. Abaje commanded them that no one 
should give Rab Aha bar Ja‘aqob lodging, to see if a marvel might perhaps occur. 
He went in and spent the night in the school. The devil appeared to him asa 
dragon with seven heads. Every time Rab Aha bar Ja‘aqob bowed down [in 
prayer], a head fell off. The next morning he said to them: If a marvel had not 
occurred, you would have put me in danger. Qid 29b (Strack-B., IV, 535). 


Sometimes the devils are named. Thus Ben T*lamjon accompanies 
R. Sim‘on b. Johai on his mission to Rome; Sabriri is the devil causing 
blindness; Lilith or Agrath bath Mahlath is queen of the Sedim and 
A&medai is king.** They may assume physical form and often speak. 
They enjoy a certain independence, are frequently insolent, and con- 
stantly bring harm to both human beings and property.® In the 
following tale, however, Ben T*lamjon employs his independence to 


% Pes 111b; Hul 105b; Qid 29b; 39b. Abodes of evil spirits: the earth; the air; houses 
and fields; desert places and ruins; unclean places: graveyards, bathhouses, water closets, 
troughs for dirty water, unwashed hands, cisterns, wells; special trees and shrubs. Cf. 
Strack-B., IV, 515-519. In Sab 67a, a formula is given for exorcizing the devils of the 
water closets. 

87 Pes 111b; Me‘ila 51b; Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 

6 Me‘ila 51b; ‘AZ 12b; P*s 112b. Cf. Strack-B., IV, 510-515. 

69 Cf. Qid 29b; Hul 105b. 
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assist a mission en route to Rome to have an anti-Jewish edict revoked: 


Ben T*lamjon [a.devil] met R. Sim‘on b. Johai [en route to Rome]. If you please, 
I shall go along. R. Sim‘on wept and said: How is it that an angel accompanied 
the maid-servant of my father’s house three times [i.e. Hagar], and me not once? 
But may the marvel come whence it will! The devil went on ahead and entered 
into the Emperor’s daughter. When R. Sim‘on had arrived there and the Em- 
peror’s daughter was incessantly crying: Permit R. Sim‘on b. Johai to come, he 
said: Ben Telamjon, depart, Ben Telamjon! While he called him, the devil came 
out and betook himself away. The Emperor said to them: Ask what ye have to 
ask! Thereupon he had them enter a treasure chamber, that they might take 
what they wished. They found the edict, took it and tore it to pieces. Me‘ila 
5ib (Strack-B., IV, 534 f.). 


Sickness is closely related to possession, and evil spirits can cause many 
diseases and even death.” 

If the sick person be a rabbi, his name is given; otherwise the patient 
is usually merely described—the son or daughter of a rabbi, a servant 
of Antoninus, the daughter of the Emperor.’ Most of the cures are 
performed on men, rabbis in particular, as in the threefold story, the 
first two parts of which have been given above: 


R. El‘azar became sick. R. Johanan went to him. He saw that he lay in a dark 
room. R. Johanan bared his arm, and thereupon light was diffused [from his 
beauty]. He saw that R. El‘azar wept. He said to him: Why weepest thou? 
Can it be for knowledge of the Law, that thou hast not acquired more? But we 
have learned: Whether one accomplish much or little, if only he keep his heart 
seton God! Or can it be for the means of sustenance? Yet not everyone obtains 
two meals [in this world and the next]. Or can it be for [lack of] children? This 
is the bone of my tenth son. R. El‘azar said to him: I weep for thy beauty, be- 
cause it will fade in the dust. Thereupon R. Johanan answered: For this weepest 
thou justly. And they both wept. Meanwhile R. Johanan said to him: Are thy 
chastisements dear to thee? He said: Neither they, nor their reward! He an- 
swered him: Give me thy hand! He gave him his hand and R. Johanan raised 
him up [cured]. Ber 5b (Strack-B., II, 3). 


Children are regularly referred to in connection with their parents.” 
There are no cures of animals, but animals are mentioned in certain 


Delirium, catalepsy, hemorrhoids, asthma, heart trouble (Strack-B., IV, 504 f.); 
madness, fever, catarrh, leprosy, blindness, deafness, polypus (ibid., 525); death (525 f.). 

Children of rabbis: Ber 34b (twice); Sab 156b; Hag 3a (?); Jeb 121b. 

™ Sons: Ber 34b (twice); Hag 3a; daughters: Sab 156b; J*b 121b; Hul 60a; Me‘ila Sib. 
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stories; thus, beside the dangerous snakes noted above, a ram comes to 
save the daughter of R. Nehonja,” and a serpent figures strangely in 
the following narrative: 


R. Johanan saw that the lips of Rab Kahana were parted. He thought he was 
laughing at him. Thereupon his heart became faint [with anger] and the soul 
{of Rab Kahana] went unto rest. The next day he said to the rabbis: Did you see 
what the Babylonian did? They answered him: That is his way [i.e., he was not 
laughing]. Thereupon he went to the sepulcher. He saw that a snake encircled 
it. He said to it: Snake, snake, open the door, that the teacher may go in to his 
disciple! It did not make way.—That the colleague may go in to his colleague! 
It did not make way.—That the disciple may go in to his teacher! Thereupon it 
made way for him. R. Johanan implored mercy and caused him to rise. He 
said to him: If I had known that such is the master’s way, my heart would not 
have grown faint; may the master now come back to us! He answered him: 
If thou canst petition that I shall no longer die, I shall come; but if not, I will not 
come; since the hour is past, so is it past [for marvels]. He resuscitated him and 
raised him up and questioned him about all doubts that he had; and Rab Kahana 
explained them to him. BQ 117a (Strack-B., II, 545). 


Though the public watchman and the two dumb men approach the 
healer, usually it is the miracle-worker who approaches the patient. 
One cure takes place at a distance.” The Emperor’s daughter pleads 
for herself, but more frequently intermediaries ask the healer’s assist- 
ance: scribes, the father, friends, the Emperor.” The miracle- 
worker’s name is given as a rule, and almost always he is a rabbi. 
R. Hanina b. Dosa figures very prominently in these stories: 


Once the daughter of R. Nehonja, the well-digger, fell into a great well and they 
reported it to R. Hanina b. Dosa. In the first hour he said to them: Peace. In 
the second he said to them: Peace. In the third he said to them: She has already 
come to the surface. He said to her: My daughter, who raised thee? She an- 
swered: A ram, led by an old man, came to me. At this they said to him: Art 
thou a prophet? He answered: I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet; 
but should this holy man’s child come to grief over a task with which he is occupied? 
Jeb 121b (Goldschmidt, IV, 452 f.). 


This rabbi, a contemporary of the pupils of Hillel such as R. Johanan 
b. Zakkaj, i.e., one of the first generation of the Tannaitic scholars 


% Jeb 121b. ™ Ber 34b. 
% Hul 60a and Me‘ila 51b; Ber 34b; 34b; Jeb 121b; LvR 10 (111d). 
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(prior to 90 A.D.), was not one of the great rabbis of Israel.”* Legend, 
however, has fastened many stories about hisname. Besides the cures 
mentioned in this article, he was accredited with prodigies such as the 
following: God stops the rain while he is traveling and starts it when 
he arrives at home; his wife finds the oven marvelously filled with 
bread; his daughter pours vinegar instead of oil into the sabbath lamp 
but it still burns brightly all day; each of his goats brings in a bear 
mounted on its horns, to prove that they have not damaged the prop- 
erty of others; he helps a neighbor to build a house by marvellously 
lengthening the beams an ell; five angels assist him to carry a stone 
to Jerusalem.” Even the devils acknowledge his esteem in heaven 
and Mount Horeb echoes with the words: “The whole world is nour- 
ished only for the sake of my son Hanina.”’ 

As a final trait of the exposition, we may note that faith is never 
demanded from the patient, but mockery of the healer’s powers may 
result in serious punishment, such as the infliction of leprosy upon the 
Emperor’s daughter, or even death: 


[As R. Sim‘on b. Johai, with his son El‘azar, ended his thirteen years dwelling in 
caves] he said: We shall purify Tiberias [by gathering and removing human bones]. 
He took lupines, cut them up and scattered them about. Everywhere, where a 
dead man was, he appeared and rose to the surface. A Samaritan had observed 
him and said: Shall I not go and make this old Jew ridiculous? He took a dead 
man and buried him in a place that the other had purified. Then he came to 
R. Sim‘on b. Johai and said to him: Didst thou not purify such and such a place? 
Come with me and I will there draw out a dead man for thee. R. Sim‘on b. Johai 
saw in the holy spirit that the other had laid him there and said: I decree that 
those above descend [to the grave] and those below arise [to life]. And so it hap- 
pened. [The Samaritan died and the man whom he had buried, arose]. pSebi 9, 
38d, 29 (Strack-B., I, 557). 


Topic: The Miracle.—In regard to the miracle proper, it is noticeable 
that cures and resuscitations are described briefly if at all, but exor- 
cisms are recorded in some detail. An amulet is written; the head is 
bowed in prayer; the trumpets blow.”® At times the exorcism is very 
simple, as in the story of Ben Telamjon and the Emperor’s daughter, 


%® Cf. Strack, Einleitung, p. 122; S. Mendelsohn, “Hanina b. Dosa,” Jewish Enc., VI, 
214-16. 

™ Cf. Ta‘an 24b and 25a; QohR 1 (1:1). 7 Pes 112b; Ber 17b. 

79 Pes 111b; Qid 29b; Hul 105b. 
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where a word of command suffices.*° Generally, however, it is more 


complicated: 


God permitted him [Solomon] to know the art against demons for the benefit and 
healing of men. He also composed incantations, by which maladies are allayed, 
and left behind modes of exorcism with which those possessed drive the demons 
out, never toreturn. And even now this kind of cure is of very great power among 
us. I have observed a certain Eleazar, of my race, in the presence of Vespasian, 
his sons, commanders and many other troops, free men possessed by demons, 
The method of the cure was this: he held to the nostrils of the possessed person a 
ring which had under its seal one of those roots which Solomon indicated. Then 
as the man smelled it, he drew out the demon through his nose, and when the man 
straightway fell down, he banned the demon from ever returning into him, men- 
tioning Solomon’s name and repeating the incantations which he had composed. 
Then, desiring to convince the bystanders and to prove to them that he had this 
power, Eleazar set a winecup or footbasin full of water at a little distance and bade 
the demon, as it went out of the man, to overturn it and thus let the spectators 
know that he had left the man. When this was done, the intelligence and wisdom 
of Solomon were evident. Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 


As a rule, the healing takes place instantaneously—simultaneously, 
if at a distance, as in the cure of R. Gamaliel’s son.*' The devil in 
the school is slain gradually, however, and the daughter of the well- 
digger is not rescued immediately. The daughter of R. ‘Aqiba is 
preserved from death by what is in reality a natural act, and Josephus 
seems to speak of the powers bequeathed by Solomon as a matter of 
knowledge rather than preternatural gifts.* In exorcisms, the healer 
may employ the devil’s name, rebuke him, command him to go out, 
and the spirit may resist or plead.® 

The healer’s words are usually quoted. A dead woman replies when 
Ze‘eraj questions her; R. Sim‘on b. Halaphta resuscitates Antoninus’ 
servant with a word; R. Sim‘on b. Johai exorcises, revivifies and kills 
by his words. Quite commonly, however, the healer obtains the 
miracle from God by prayer. In this connection, the words “implore 
mercy” are particularly significant: the rabbinic miracle-worker, as 


89 Me‘ila 5ib. ® Ber 34b. *® Qid 29b; Jeb 121b. 

8 Sab 156b; Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5. 

* Me‘ila 51b; Hul 105b; Joseph., Amt., VIII, 2, 5. 

8 Pes 111b; Hul 105b. 

% Ber 18b; LvR 10 (111d); Me‘ila 51b and pSebi 9, 38d, 29. 
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Dibelius notes, is powerful not through his own strength but from his 
influence in the sight of God:*" 


It happened that the son of R. Gamaliel was sick. Thereupon he sent two scribes 
to R. Hanina b. Dosa, that he might implore mercy for him. As soon as he saw 
them, he ascended to the loft and implored mercy for him. When he came down, 
he spoke to them: Go, the burning has left him. They said to him: Art thou then 
a prophet? He answered: I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet; but so 
has it been transmitted to me: if my prayer is fluent in my mouth, then I know 
that it will be granted; if not, then I know that it will come to naught. They sat 
down, wrote and marked the hour. When they came to R. Gamaliel, he said to 
them: Verily! ye have neither diminished nor increased it; it happened precisely so; 
in this hour the burning left him and he asked us for water to drink. Ber 34b 
(Goldschmidt, I, 130).8 


Incantations and magic formulae occur at times in the rabbinic 
literature. Solomon composed them for dispelling diseases and ma- 
lignant spirits; they protect against the evil eye, ulcers, blindness; 
they can cause disease.*® Exorcism may be performed in the name of 
Solomon, but R. ‘El‘azar b. Dama dies of snake-bite before he can 
prove his right to be healed in the name of JeSu‘a b. Panter’a (Jesus). 
The formula may contain strange, unintelligible words: 


Against ulcers one should say the following: Bazbaziah, Masmasjah, Kaskasjah, 
Sarlaj and Amarlaj are angels who were sent out of the land of Sedom, to heal 
painful ulcers. Bazakh bazikh bazbazikh masmasikh, kamon kamikh. Keep 
thy appearance, keep thy appearance, keep thy place, thy seed be drawn in; and 
as a mule is not fruitful and does not multiply, so do thou not multiply nor increase 
in the body of so and so, son of soandso. Sab 67a (Goldschmidt, I, 475). 


Or it may contain magic gestures: 


[Mar Zutra] began and said: If a man enters a city and is fearful of the evil eye, let 
him take the thumb of his right hand in his left hand and the thumb of his left hand 
in his right hand and speak as follows: I, so and so, the son of so and so, descend 


%™“Tmplore mercy upon him” (O° voy WP) or a similar phrase occurs in 
Ber 34b (three times); Meg 7b; Hag 3a; BQ 117a; ‘AZ 10b; Ta‘an 23b. Prayer is men- 
tioned also in Qid 29b; Hul 60a; M Ber 5, 5; M Ta‘an 3, 8; Ta‘an 23a; 23b and often. 

88 The “fluency” of the prayer refers to the exaggerated rabbinic emphasis on correct 
pronunciation of oral prayers. Cf. M. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ (Paris, 
1931), p. 475. 

* Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5; Ber 55b; Sab 67a; ‘AZ 12b; Qid 39b. Cf. Strack-B., II, 
17, 714; IV, 532 ff. 

% Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2, 5; Tos Hul 2:22-23. On Solomon, cf. Strack-B., IV, 533 f. 
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from the seed of Joseph, over whom the evil eye had no power.... Ber 55b 
(Strack-B., II, 714). 


Other gestures concern prayer: bowing the head or laying it between 
the knees.** The three rabbis are cured by being taken by the hand; 
R. Hanina b. Dosa sets his foot upon the hiding place of the water 
snake; Elias lays his finger on the aching tooth of R. Jehuda.* Human 
spittle is helpful in maladies of the eye—preferably the spittle of the 
first-born of the father, or of one fasting. Spitting on a diseased part 
of the body was particularly in use in incantations—in which case the 
divine name may be mentioned before, but not after, spitting. 
Josephus mentions a root with strong magic powers. It is difficult and 
dangerous to obtain but very efficacious in expelling the devils that 
cause sickness. R. Sim‘on b. Johai brings dead men to the surface by 
scattering lupines; Eleazar uses a ring with a root under its seal to 
exorcise. A special amulet is required for multiple possession:* 
these amulets were made out of leather or metal, with an inscription 
inside, also out of stone, out of plants and roots.*” The day and hour 
of birth have astrological import for the Gentile, but when Abraham 
calculates that he is not able to beget a son, God says to him: “Away 
with thy astrology, the Israelites are not subject to fateful stars.’ 

Topic: Conclusion.—In regard to the topic of the concluding section 
of these stories, we may note that the success of the miracle is some- 
times merely stated by the narrator. More commonly, however, some 
detail is included which indicates the actuality of the marvelous result. 
Thus, the dead woman speaks, as do the slain rabbis and the drowned 
maiden.*® The dead snake is brought into the class room; the son of 
R. Gamaliel asks for water (or food), precisely at the hour noted by the 
emissaries; the sixty demons announce their departure; the Emperor’s 


% Qid 29b; Ber 34b. ™ Ber 5b; 33a; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35. Cf. Strack-B., II, 15 f. 

% Joseph., Bell. Jud., VII, 6,3. One of the ways of obtaining the root is to dig round 
the plant and tie the root to a dog: as the dog endeavors to follow his master, the plant 
yields and is harmless thereafter—though the dog dies. 

% pSebi 9, 38d, 29; Joseph., Ant., VIII, 2,5. For other magic beliefs and practices cf. 
Strack-B., II, 163 (childbirth), 271 f. (optical illusions), 473 (contest of a rabbi with a non- 
Jewish magician); III, 612 f. (women are magicians); IV, 316 (sowing and gathering of 
cucumbers), 509 (evil spirits made visible), 511 f. (building of the Temple), 524 (diseases). 

Pes 111b. 

7 Cf. Strack-B., IV, 529-532. Hematite was especially popular for pregnancy. 

% Sab 156a, b. % Ber 18b; Meg 7b and BQ 117a; J*b 121b. 
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daughter winds yarn in the street; Antoninus’ servant stirs and stands 
up; a departing devil spills a basin of water.!° The two dumb men 
give a special proof of their cure: 


Two dumb persons lived in the neighborhood of Rabbi, the sons of the daughter of 
R. Johanan b. Gudg*da, or, according to others, the sons of his sister. Whenever 
Rabbi went into the school, they went in, sat before him and nodded with their 
heads and moved their lips. Then Rabbi begged mercy for them and they were 
healed. It turned out that they had learned Halakha, Siphra, Siphre and the 
whole Talmud. Hag 3a (Strack-B., I, 526). 


The crowd acclaims R. Hanina b. Dosa on his destruction of the 
water snake, but this is not a common trait." R. Johanan b. Zakkaj 
comments somewhat invidiously on the marvelous success of R. Hanina 
b. Dosa; R. Hijja laments the healing of R. Jehuda’s tooth; R. Ze‘ira 
observes that miracles do not usually repeat themselves; R. Hanina b. 
Dosa, Rab Aha bar Ja‘aqob, Rab Kahana, and Antoninus all make 
brief comments on the prodigy. The Emperor rewards the exorcism 
of his daughter,’ but as a rule the prodigies have no discernible 
effect on the healers’ careers, except for the fame they bestow on R. 
Hanina b. Dosa.!*%* Even he is “neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet’! and is not even great among the rabbis of Israel: 


Again it happened that R. Hanina b. Dosa went to R. Johanan b. Zakkaj to study 
the doctrine of the Law, and the son of R. Johanan b. Zakkaj became sick. He 
said to him: Hanina, my son, do implore mercy for him, that he may recover! 
Thereupon he laid his head between his knees and implored mercy for him, and he 
recovered. Thereupon R. Johanan b. Zakkaj said: Had Ben Zakkaj bowed his 
head between his knees the whole day, no one would have paid attention to him. 
His wife said to him: Is Hanina, then, more important than thou? He answered 
her: No; but he is like a servant before the king [who can enter at any time], while I 
am like a prince before the king [who must wait to be invited]. Ber 34b (Gold- 
schmidt, I, 130). 


(To be continued) 


10° Ber 33a; 34b (pBer 5, 9d, 21); Pes 111b; Hul 60a; LvR 10 (111d); Joseph., Ant., 
VII, 2, 5. 

1 Ber 33a; cf. 34b; Jeb 121b. 

1@ Ber 34b; pKil 9, 32b, 23.35; Meg 7b. Cf. Jeb 121b; Qid 29b; BQ 117a; ‘AZ 10b. 

18 Me‘ila 51b. 

1% Ber 33a; Pes 112b. 1% Ber 34b; Jeb 121b. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 
CO-OPERATION: SOME FURTHER VIEWS 


To my mind, the outstanding merit of Father LaFarge’s article on inter- 
credal co-operation in the September issue consisted in the breadth of 
perspective in which he viewed the problem. There is indeed a certain 
incidental value in taking positions on particular co-operative techniques— 
for instance, the trialogue idea. Actually, however, the question in view— 
an alliance of effort between Catholics and non-Catholics, within some 
organizational framework, and on the basis of some pre-existent agreement 
of minds and wills, for the effective application of Christian and ethical 
principles to the right ordering of the socio-temporal life of humanity— 
necessarily brings up the more inclusive problem of the relationships be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics in general, not only as individuals, but 
as religious groups, within the context of a society that will, as a matter of 
fact, continue for a long time to be religiously pluralistic. And this latter 
problem—which is not simply theological, but also social in the widest 
sense, and complicated by strong psychological and emotional factors— 
has to be viewed in the still larger, and ominously shadowed, context of 
the cultural crisis of our times. 

This problem, therefore, needs to be discussed. And in the discussion 
of it I think that a good deal of light can be derived from the considerable 
literature on the subject put out in Germany during the last twenty years, 
by both Protestants and Catholics. Allowance will have to be made for 
different circumstances, but a certain transfer of ideas will be legitimate. 

One of the most intelligent and prolific writers on the subject was Max 
Pribilla, S.J., of the staff of Stimmen der Zeit. No one who is at all familiar 
with the reunion movements of the past thirty years will question his 
competence in the field of interconfessional relationships.' It is based on 
a sureness in the possession of principles, a remarkable acquaintance with 
modern religious thought and feeling, an acute realism in the estimation 
of the present situation, and above all, a generous sympathy of mind and 
a consciously irenic method and attitude. In this latter respect, of course 
he was within the tradition of the Stimmen, set in the field of religion during 
the last war by Matthias Reichmann, S.J., and followed, too, in other fields, 
notably by Przywara in the field of modern philosophy. The question of 


1 He has three books on the subject: Um die Wiedervereinigung im Glauben (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1926); Um kirchliche Einheit (Freiburg: Herder, 1929); Die eine Kirche (Pader- 


born: Schéningh, 1939). 
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interconfessional relationships must, for reasons of space, be left to a later 
date;? I shall here analyze simply his contribution to the problem of co- 
operation. 

He took up the question formally as far back as 1929, in his book, Um 
kirchliche Einheit, an historical and critical study (whose value has been 
generally recognized, even by Protestants) of the reunion movement, and 
particularly of the Stockholm and Lausanne Conferences, in themselves 
and under the light of Catholic principles. His discussion of “Unity in 
Work” takes its rise from a recognition of one of the positive values and 
right ideas which inspired Stockholm,’ namely, the fact that in the existent 
world-situation “all Christians (and not only all Christians, but all men), 
in spite of their dogmatic differences should work together toward a solution 
of the practical problems of life,”’ in the social, economic, and international 
fields.‘ 

At the time, Catholics were charged with a refusal to face this fact. In 
particular, the encyclical Mortalium Animos was interpreted as enjoining 
upon Catholics a withdrawal from any share with men of good will in the 
common tasks of humanity. Pribilla points out that such was not the 
case: ‘“‘Rome’s negative attitude toward Stockholm, based on religious 
grounds, is not to be interpreted in the sense that the Catholic Church, and 
Catholics in general, did not wish, and were not allowed, to join ina common 
effort with those of other faiths toward the solution of social, political, and 
international questions. The encyclical Mortalium Animos did reject the 
way taken by Stockholm; but this rejection is to be understood in the context 
of the whole encyclical, in reference, namely, to the establishment of a 
unity in faith. As against this, the Pope declared: Unity in the exercise 
of charity is very far from being unity in religion; it is, moreover, no suf- 
ficient substitute for the one Church of Christ, which tolerates in her midst 
no contradictory teachings. One cannot, therefore, play off charity 


2 We can leave aside the writings of Reichmann, Sierp, Muckerman, Overmans, et al. 
Some of Pribilla’s more interesting articles in Stimmen der Zeit are these: “‘Um die Wieder- 
vereinigung im Glauben,”’ CTX (1925), 401-15; “Um Glaubenseinheit und konfessionellen 
Frieden,” CXIII (1927), 99-114; “Okumenisch,” CXIX (1930), 257-70; “Canterbury 
und Rom,” CXX (1930-31), 94-110; “Nach vierhundert Jahren,” CXXTX (1935), 155-68; 
“Der Kampf der Kirche,” ibid., pp. 242-53; “Die Fremdheit,’”” CX XX (1935-36), 19-31; 
“Die Uberwindung der konfessionellen Fremdheit,”” CXXX (1936), 528-40; ‘‘Konfes- 
sionskunde und konfessionelle Verstandigung,”” CXXXVII (1939-40), 140-63; “Zum 
Gespriich zwischen den Konfessionen,” CXXXVIII (1940-41), 211-219. 

’ “Einheit in Wirken,” pp. 240-64. This book, Um kirchliche Einheit, is hereafter 
cited as Einheit. 

‘ Einheit, pp. 240-41. 
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against the true faith. And besides, perfect love will only be possible when 
all are also one in faith. That is the sense of the statements of the ency- 
clical which are directed against Stockholm. Whether, and how, a practical 
co-operation of the adherents of different confessions is possible or advis- 
able, does not belong to the theme of the encyclical.’”® 

Like the Decree of the Holy Office, of July 4, 1919, Mortalium Animos 
had primary reference to the Lausanne “World Conference on Faith and 
Order,” which aimed specifically at the discovery and constitution of a 
unity in faith. The Stockholm “Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work,” however, so far as its immediate intention and professed program 
went, aimed at effecting practical co-operation among Christians in social 
tasks. It, too, fell within the purview of the encyclical, because and inso- 
far as this co-operation itself had the character of a religious movement, 
a “reunion of the churches,” or, in the concrete, a “‘ World-Protestantism.” 
But it certainly cannot be said that Mortalium Animos rejected the very idea 
of co-operation itself, even between Catholics and non-Catholics. Its 
frame of reference was more restricted. In fact, Pribilla adverts to the 
suggestion in the introduction: “ ... controversias sane plurimas, quae ad 
tranquillitatem prosperitatemque populorum pertinent, dirimi nequaquam 
liceat, nisi concors eorum actio atque opera intercedat, qui civitatibus 
praesunt earumque negotia gerunt ac provehunt....’’ And he asks: “How 
is this to be achieved in the present world-situation, unless the adherents 
of different confessions join hands in practical questions?’ 

Since the question is sometimes asked, I may here refer to the attitude 
of the Church to these co-operative movements, even in cases where it is 
obliged to withhold its participation. A norm, I think, has been supplied 
by the letter of Cardinal Gasparri to the three Scandinavian bishops, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of Benedict XV with regard to the plan that even- 
tuated in the Stockholm conference, whose idea, as he put it, was “ut in 
hominum societate, immani hoc bello ad finem tandem adducto [the letter 
was written June 19, 1918], christianae caritatis magis magisque vincula 


firmentur”’: 


Ipse vero persuasum habet civilem societatem plena constantique pace 
et tranquillitate frui non posse, nisi christianae fraternitatis praecepta 
rite serventur. Quare in hac tanta odii conflagratione quidquid hoc 
spectat, quidquid ad hunc finem adstruitur, Augusto Pontifici et iucun- 
dum et optabile est, idque eo magis qucd viam sternit ad obsequendum 


5 Ibid., p. 241. The encyclical is analyzed and discussed on pp. 220-36. 
® Ibid., p. 242; cf. AAS, XX (1928), 5. 
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votum evangelicum illis contentum verbis: ‘Fiat unum ovile et unus 
pastor.”” 


It is noteworthy that the Pope recognized the plan as the expression 
of an impulse of Christian charity, and a desire for a Christian thing—abid- 
ing peace in human society, based on the principles of Christian brother- 
hood. It is still more noteworthy that he viewed the united activity of 
Christians in the temporal order, animated by a spirit of love, as per se a 
preparation for the perfect religious unity of the “one flock and one shep- 
herd,” which is the will of Christ. We may see two principles here. The 
first is to take ideas at their best, and give them not only respect 
but positive welcome, even while we recognize the defect in their inspira- 
tion. The words of Augustine in another connection are applicable: 
“Neque enim quia non omnia facit, ideo quae facit, improbanda sunt.’’® 
The second principle is to acknowledge the genuine unitive value (at least 
in a preliminary sense) that attaches per se to a common exercise of Christian 
love. We may take this as it stands, without pausing to consider how far 
it was justified by the results, for instance, of Stockholm. The pattern 
of the world’s religious history is certainly not clear to us as yet; but we 
do know that those who do the truth (as they see it), come to the light 
(John 3:21). 

Moreover, I think that this principle is susceptible of extension to the 
question of co-operation in temporal tasks between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. At least, it would be a mistake to commit oneself antecedently 
to the opposite principle, that such co-operation per se fosters indifferentism, 
which is the negation of religious unity in any real sense. This latter result, 
however threatening in the concrete, need not be considered necessary—a 
danger inherent in the very idea of co-operation. On the contrary, from 
the standpoint of its idea, co-operation of itself, and in the long run, can 
just as well be the destruction of indifferentism. As an exercise of Chris- 
tian charity, its real intrinsic finality should be unity, not the dispersion of 
indifferentism. And when and if it fails of this finality, the fault is not in 
the idea, but in its concrete embodiment and application, by reason of a 
lack of realistic intelligence and judgment, a failure to control circumstances, 
and particularly, mutual misunderstandings, and faults in the necessary 
initial pedagogical preparation. In other words, the problem is in the 
practical order, not in the idea. 

To resume, after this digression. I shall omit Pribilla’s further argu- 
ment for the legitimacy of a practical co-operation with non-Catholics, 
since it rests on certain official utterances of the Church which will be 


’ Text printed in Einheit, p. 319. * De libero arbitrio, 1, n. 13 (PL, XXXII, 1228). 
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handled in more complete fashion in a forthcoming article.’ His conclusion 
is that the “right idea” of Stockholm can be carried out “without fear of 
collision with the principles of the Catholic religion.” In fact, he adds, 
there is a necessity for it: “Social, economic, and international problems 
have become complicated to such a degree, and have so broadened to the 
proportions of a world-problem, that a gathering together on a grand scale 
of all forces of positive value must be considered. For a very evident 
reason, therefore, it is to be recommended that the framework for practical 
co-operation be made wider than it was at Stockholm. The abuses in the 
life of nations at present overstep the boundaries of countries and religions, 
and have assumed such proportions that even the united energies of all 
Christian groups are, as a matter of fact, inadequate to their removal. ... 
If we would achieve a reform of public life, we must take the lead in ac- 
cordance with a plan that will bring us the greatest possible number of 
associates.”" (The plan he had in mind at the time, in 1929, was a “moral 
renewal,” a new “ensoulment”’ of the League of Nations.) 

To the question as to what the bond of unity would be between the 
various Christian groups, Pribilla answers: “‘ ... agreement on the goals 
to be achieved.” The thing in view is common activity in the practical 
order, and for community in action common agreement on the finality 
of the action is both required and sufficient. It is not necessary to have 
agreement on motivating principles. Co-operation among Christians will 
be, he admits, evidence for some “‘common Christian collective conscious- 
ness”; but nothing firm in the way of common motivation can be built on 
this. In fact, he puts away decisively the idea of a search for a common 
Christian ground in the ordinary sense of that term: “All attempts of 
Christians of different confessions to construct a ‘common Christian basis’ 
have always led to confusion, suspicion, and conflict, and have rather 
sharpened than smoothed existent oppositions. It is advisable, therefore, 
once for all to renounce such constructions. ...”! He gives it as his view 
that all union of mixed religious groups in the interests of co-operation 
should establish themselves simply on the basis of the natural law. In 
this way they will avoid the danger of misinterpretation, the suspicions 
attaching to the idea of “‘interconfessionalism,” and the dangers of sectarian 
disputes. Moreover, such a basis is adequate to the purpose, “since in the 
course of co-operative efforts among different confessions, the questions 
that come up are almost always concerned with the moral and juridical 


order.” 


® Einheit, pp. 242-46. 0 Tbid., p. 246. 1 [bid., p. 247. 
12 Jbid., p. 250. 13 Jbid., p. 251. 4 Loc. cit. 
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From this exposition it is evident, first of all, that Pribilla has in mind 
co-operation in the most formal sense of the term—co-activity, the union 
of men of different faiths simply in joint action. The only thing properly 
shared in common by the partners is the action, together with the practical 
judgment that the objective of the action is good and desirable. This 
common practical judgment forms a principle of unity that in the case is 
sufficient by itself. There is no need to go behind it, and inquire whether 
there is any kind of agreement on its speculative premises, its dogmatic 
motivation. Moreover, the waiver of this further inquiry is not unin- 
telligent or dishonest; one might call it methodological, warranted because 
the only question at issue is a practical one—the necessity of common action 
for a commonly desirable end. Agreement on this practical question is an 
independent reality, and by it no one’s dogmatic convictions or ecclesiastical 
loyalties are compromised. (Some sort of an analogy would be a military 
alliance, in the face of a common enemy, for military objectives, concluded 
under the waiver of political opinions; but this analogy might be misleading, 
since political opinions are not of the same order as religious convictions.) 

It is, of course, true, as Pribilla points out, that the fact “that certain 
men or groups desire this particular end, and are agreed about it, is con- 
nected with an agreement on certain views and principles, but it is not neces- 
sary that these views and principles should first be formulated, in order to 
make co-operation possible. When it is a question of a common effort to 
combat inadequate housing, alcoholism, or the exploitation of the economi- 
cally underprivileged, I do not first have to ask my associate whether he 
believes in the divinity of Christ. It may be quite true that for an in- 
dividual this religious conviction is the dominant motive in his work of 
charity; but it is not a necessary presupposition for the contemplated co- 
operation.” 

This idea of dispensing from any precarious attempt antecedently to 
formulate some “common ground”’ in the order of religious truth has evi- 
dent practical advantages. Such formulations are the prime embarrass- 
ment for Catholics, as are the conferences that necessarily must precede 
them. There is, I think, something inevitably disquieting to the Catholic 
sense in reading the title: ‘Declaration of Fundamental Religious Beliefs 
Held in Common by Catholics, Protestants, and Jews.’"* And the point 
of it all—the triumphant assertion of a certain confessional unity—seems 


% Loc. cit. 

1% Cf. Toward Brotherhood: Annual Report 1942 of the President of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, p. 19. My remark is not intended as a criticism of the 
Catholics who signed the Declaration in question. 
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more doubtful when, on reading the document, it appears that one need 
be neither a Catholic nor a Protestant nor a Jew in order to accept it, but 
simply a human being, endowed with a sufficiently enlightened and un- 
perverted reason. Catholics would obviously have no difficulty in being 
equated with other men as men, intelligent and moral. In fact, I wonder 
if such assertions of unity would not be more powerful if it was made clear 
that the unity in question was simply human. Outside of that unity no 
one could stand. And it is precisely this fundamental human unity, dam- 
aged by our religious divisions as well as by secularist individualism, that 
we must restore in the general consciousness. 

At any rate, even apart from its practical advantages, Pribilla’s waiver 
of preliminary inquiry as to agreement in specifically religious beliefs and 
motivation is quite logical. He evidently conceives the objectives of co- 
operation to be confined, first, strictly within the temporal field—the good 
order of human society as such, and secondly, within the limits of the 
natural law in its application to this field. This is “Christian ground,” 
indeed, but only because it is common human ground. As such, therefore, 
this concept of co-operation does not entail as a necessary consequence any 
confessional egalitarianism in the false sense. It has, when strictly analy- 
zed, no specifically religious character at all. It rests simply on the as- 
sumption that all men are equal in their subjection to the moral law, and 
that all should be equal in their efficacious desire to see the objectives pre- 
scribed by it actually realized in social institutions, legislation, customs, 
habits of thought and action—in a word, in the total life of man. As far 
as its principles and its program are concerned, it abstracts from all other 
questions. And that is legitimate enough: “abstrahentium non est men- 
dacium.” 

Consequently, I do not myself see how any objection could be raised 
to this theory of co-operation, inasmuch as it is a theory. But the dif- 
ficulties of reducing it to practice, without seeing it deformed in the process, 
are undeniable. In 1929 Pribilla asked whether the contemporary leaders 
of “Life and Work” would be content with such a form of co-operation, 
and answered: “Many reasons make it appear improbable.’”"” That was 
certainly true. The theory of co-operation which underlay Stockholm was 
certainly not the theory just set forth. It bore a specifically religious 
character. The common activity in the interests of peace, charity, justice, 
and brotherhood, which it envisaged, was to be deployed within the frame- 
work of a specifically ecclesiastical movement. .In at least temporary 


7 Einheit, p. 263. 
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despair of a higher form of unity, this common activity was held, more or 
less explicitly, to be itself a newly-discovered form or way of ecclesiastical 
unity. Stockholm’s theory of co-operation was, in fact, an ecclesiology. 
Catholics, therefore, could not in conscience accept it. 

Even at the time, of course, there were Protestants who objected to the 
confusion of two distinct things, church unity, and united effort toward the 
solution of social problems. However, even today the generality of Prot- 
estant opinion views the “unity of co-operative action” as a form—at 
least an inchoative form—of church unity;!*.it entails in the minds of the 
partners a certain mutual recognition of the legitimacy of each other’s 
corporate status within Christianity; and it implies, generally, a certain 
community of specifically religious strivings. Among Protestants, there- 
fore, co-operatio in caritate is very likely to imply a certain communicatio 
in fide, and in a “faith,” moreover, which Catholics do not share, since its 
object is a still non-existent church unity (or at least a church unity once 
existent, now lost, and to be reconstituted in some new form), towards 
whose progressive development co-operation in works of charity will con- 
tribute. On the other hand, the Catholic concept of co-operation views 
it indeed as a co-operatio in caritate (understanding that duties of the 
natural order are embraced in the precept of charity), which, however, in- 
volves no share in the “faith” just described; for it is of Catholic faith that 
Christian unity—which is the unity of the world—already exists, a mystical 
reality embodied in visible form, a Body and a Soul, with all the necessary 
means for its preservation, its functioning, its growth to all-inclusiveness. 

Here, I suppose, is the real divergence in the theory of co-operation, as 
between Catholic and Protestant. It crops up continually. Father La- 
Farge pointed out—what all have noted—the ‘well-meaning attempts of 
some of the organized enterprises on behalf of civic amity to go beyond the 
simple quest and strive for amity between the religions themselves—a 
striving most natural between the divided Protestant religious bodies....’’” 
Moreover, one is never quite sure whether certain of these enterprises simp- 
ly regard the existence of divergent religions as an established fact in the 
present, to be reckoned with on the basis of justice, charity, and the rights of 
conscience, and in the interests of social cohesion (which is quite intelligent 
and acceptable), or whether they regard this religious pluralism (which at 
times they wrongly identify with cultural pluralism, on the “‘liberal’”’ ground 
that all religions are simply humanly originated patterns of thought and 


% Cf. H. Paul Douglas, A Decade of Objective Progress in Church Unity, 1927-1936 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1937), pp. xv, xvi. 
19 THEOLOGICAL StuniEs, III (1942), 330. 
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behavior) as a good-in-itself, a social enrichment, etc. (which is quite stupid, 
and unacceptable, not only to Catholics but to an increasing number of 
thoughtful non-Catholics).”° 

The root difficulty is that Catholic and Protestant differ radically in their 
concept of church unity. And their respective doctrines are irreducible: 
either Christian unity already exists in a divinely constituted form, and 
therefore by its very existence creates the obligation for every one to assume 
the share in it to which he is divinely called; or it does not exist in any 
divinely constituted form, and therefore its very non-existence imposes on 
everyone the obligation of bringing it into existence in some humanly con- 
stituted form, which, however, could have no particularly obligatory char- 
acter. Behind these views lie two whole worlds of divergent religious 
thought and attitude. We cannot in any way accept the Protestant view of 
church unity. On the other hand, when the proposal of co-operation on the 
temporal plane is made, we cannot antecedently demand that they accept 
ours—I say “cannot,” on the principle of respect for the actual state of one’s 
neighbor’s conscience. We shall, of course, set forth our doctrine of the 
unity of the Church with complete clarity, courage, and courtesy (and with 
an intelligent effort to have at least its inner logic understood). This is our 
first charity, to be charitably performed, on the principle (was it Francis de 
Sales’?), that, “la vérité qui n’est pas charitable, vient d’une charité qui 
n’est pas véritable.” But when this is done, the fact is that the problem 
remains exactly where it was, and only one part, albeit the most important 
part, of our duty has been done. 

The practical question is: can we in complete loyalty to the truth, and in 
perfect integrity of conscience, come together in a unity of co-operative ac- 
tion for the solution of our common temporal problems? In facing this 
question, it must be admitted that Catholic and non-Catholic stand on a 
certain footing of equality, in the sense that the task in question is the right 
ordering of human society in its terrestrial aspects; and certainly both 


20 It may not be out of place to say that I myself would certainly not impute this 
latter theory to the Honorable Carlton J. H. Hayes, some of whose statements were criti- 
cized in this periodical. It would, of course, be extremely interesting to pursue the 
question as to the sense in which we can say, “Felix culpa!” with regard to our religious 
divisions, on the principle that God’s permissive will has a good for its object in permitting 
evil. Moreover, I would agree with Father Sherwood that there is a real sense in which 
we not only can but should desire a greater fidelity to their traditions on the part of Jews 
and Protestants, and this, not only as a lesser evil, but as a positive value. But this isa 
subject hardly to be discussed in brief. It remains true that the prudence of making 
statements, which are in themselves rightly understandable, must be judged by circum- 


stances. 
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Catholic and non-Catholic have an equal stake in a just social order, and 
therefore an equal concern for its establishment. (Actually, the Catholic 
should have a greater concern, since he believes that the Church has a divine 
mission, in which he shares, also in the temporal order—which does not, of 
course, mean that she is to carry it out solely through the members of her 
visible communion.) 

A solution lies, I think, in the fact that while Catholic and Protestant 
differ radically in their concept of co-operation im its relation to church unity 
(the difference that is part of the theme of Mortalium Animos), they need 
not necessarily differ in theory about co-operation itself. The separation of 
the divergent doctrines on church unity from a theory of co-operation is quite 
possible, and would do violence to neither party in their religious convic- 
tions. Such a separation leaves intact their mutually-shared doctrine of 
human unity, whose bond is the law of nature. Then, on the Catholic side, 
the danger of occasioning indifferentism would be reducible to scandalum 
pusillorum. And the remedy for that is education of the pusilli. 

Naturally, in the concrete organization and activity, and in the case of all 
the individuals involved, there would be considerable difficulty in preserving 
this requisite distinction between co-operatio in caritate and communicatio 
in fide (both in the sense explained). But this difficulty would be to a large 
extent obviated if we were in a position to furnish initiatives in this whole 
matter. I cannot resist the impression that the problem of co-operation 
would be not a little simplified if we were farther along in our own program of 
operation in the temporal order. As it is, we are confronted with the ne- 
cessity of a response to initiatives that come from without; we are invited to 
step into frameworks that are already prepared. Doctrinal and prudential 
grounds dictate reserve. This is inevitable, as it is also inevitable that their 
negative workings should be heightened by the traditional defensive men- 
tality of Catholics in the United States. But these are particular questions, 
not pertinent here. 

To complete the exposition of Pribilla’s thought, I should note the three 
objections that he feels might be raised against his theory of co-operation.” 
He nowhere deals with the notion that co-operation would foster indiffer- 
entism; I do not know the reason for the omission, nor what significance to 
attach to it. The three objections center about the appeal to the natural 
law as the co-operative basis. The first is that today many non-Catholics 
either contest or doubt about the existence of the natural law. His answer is 
that the doubt is more of the theoretical than of the practical order, and that 


" Cf. Einheit, pp. 252-55. 
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it does not touch the run of religious people, who in practical life admit the 
validity of the principles that we term the natural law. 

The second difficulty is more serious: ‘the adoption of the natural law as 
the basis of co-operation dismisses the motive power of the Gospel from 
social and political life.” The answer is a distinction: the inner convictions 
proper to Christians as such are indeed operative as motives, not only in the 
strictly religious field, but also when Christians join with each other, or even 
with non-Christians, in co-operative enterprises; but it is not necessary that 
these convictions be expressed in the co-operative program, nor put formally 
as the basis of coperation, since the co-operation as such does not envisage 
ends beyond the natural order. Nevertheless, the work done remains a 
Christian work: “ Prescinding from the fact that this work is directed by the 
individual to Christ, and hence can and should be supernaturally sanctified, 
it is today the indispensable condition for all Christian work. The precise 
reason why we have collapsed into today’s chaos is that in the past we have 
been too little concerned about the natural prerequisites of a moral and re- 
ligious life.” He is speaking of social and economic factors. 

The last objection is that on the basis of the natural law only partial solu- 
tions can be given to the great evils of political and social life by men who 
remain in their deepest selves divided. This, however, is precisely the 
penalty of religious disunity. We must build, with what materials we have, 
a structure that can only be preliminary and imperfect, but that is all that is 
possible at the moment. At that, the value of the structure should not be 
underestimated. In a social order based on the natural law in its integrity 
one would find operative all the moral precepts proper to Christianity; for 
strictly speaking, Christ instituted no new morality. By His positive will 
He brought into existence only the supernatural reality of the Church, with 
its structure, its doctrine, its sacraments.” In the moral order His activity 
limited itself to a clarification of the law already written in the heart of every 
man, and to a confirmation of that law by His divine authority. To which 
activity, of course, He added the force of His own example, whereby men 
would be prompted to transcend the limits of the strictly obligatory, and 
imitate His self-emptying love. The natural law, therefore, would be 
adequate to base an integrally human social order. It is another question 
whether there reside in human nature as such the moral energies necessary to 
call into being such an order. Catholic doctrine holds that the integral ob- 
servance of the natural law is impossible to man without the aid of grace. 


2 Tbid., p. 250. 
% Cf, S. Thomas, Quodl. IV, a. 13: “Lex nova, quae est lex libertatis . . . est contenta 
praeceptis moralibus naturalis legis et articulis fidei et sacramentis gratiae.” 
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As a matter of fact, therefore, integral humanity, whether in personal or 
social life, is the gift of the Holy Spirit of Christ, who indwells as a divinizing, 
and therefore humanizing, power in the Church and in the individual. This 
truth, I take it, is the basis of the objection in question. And the basic 
answer is the Catholic distinction between the enduring validity of human 
nature in its order, and its insufficiency to achieve even the perfection proper 
to its own order. What is insufficient is not therefore useless. 

The foregoing developments have been based on Pribilla’s ideas as set 
forth in 1929. At that time he sustained two points: the legitimacy and the 
necessity of co-operation between Catholics and non-Catholics towards a 
solution of common human problems. It may be interesting to conclude 
with a passage written in 1936, after the critical events of 1933. It occurs in 
an article on the necessity and the means of overcoming the dreadful aliena- 
tion that exists between Catholic and Protestant: ““We Christians ... 
today... see ourselves exposed to violent and bitter attacks against the 
whole of Christianity. . . .In such times the magnitude of the danger which 
threatens all Christians ought to offer an obvious occasion to join hands 
over the frontiers of the different creeds and to rally together at least in 
an external offensive and defensive alliance.” 

He adds that even the well founded doubt as to how much of the Christian 
tradition still exists among our allies “does not stand in the way of a union 
of Christians for the defense of Christianity. ...It is sufficient that they 
still have enough conscious or unconscious Christianity to oppose the bar- 
barity of out-and-out godlessness. In the great army of Christians a lot 
of people have marched who could not stand up under strict criticism, and 
it is not only the saints who have fought the battles of God.’ This is 
not the reckless rhetoric of one who overlooks theological values: ‘I know 
full well that efforts aimed at a union of all Christians in defense of Christian 
principles are disdained in many quarters today because they supposedly 
do not envisage the real theological problem in its full extent. But this 
disdain betrays a lack of insight into the actual situation of Christianity, 
and the demands that it makes. When in earlier ages Catholics and Protes- 
tants banded together to resist the Turk, the inner theological question 
between them was not thereby settled, to be sure; but the West was rescued 
from invasion by Islam—a thing that was, supposedly, of some value for 
Christians and for Christendom.” 

Woodstock College Joun CourTNEY Morray, S.J. 


* “Tie Uberwindung der konfessionellen Fremdheit,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXXX 
(1936), 529. 
% Ibid., p. 530. ™ Ibid., p. 531. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF IsRAEL. By William Foxwell 
Albright, Ph.D., Litt. D., D.H.L., Th.D. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. x + 238. $2.25. 


Two years ago, in From the Stone Age to Christianity, Dr. Albright re- 
viewed in constructive synthesis the contribution of modern archaeology 
in the Near East to the cultural history of that eventful region. He now 
gives us a complementary study of Israel’s religion from the same sources, 
The style of this book, though of course scientific and concise, is somewhat 
easier to follow than that of the former one, perhaps because the data are 
more concrete and colorful. There is the same wide acquaintance with 
pertinent literature, the same abundance of notes on each chapter, separate 
from the text, and a complete index of biblical citations as well as one of 
subjects. The work is a helpful and welcome addition to its predecessor. 

Naturally, the witness of archaeology to Israel’s religion would be mostly 
indirect. It might supply our only information upon some religious phenom- 
ena within limited periods, especially in earlier times. But Israel’s reli- 
gion on the whole is so fully exhibited in the Old Testament, even in the 
setting of its history, that the proper service of archaeology chiefly consists 
in clarifying and illustrating the scriptural record. This, again, it cannot 
be expected to do completely, but only in those particular features of the 
religious system of Israel which it happens to exemplify. 

While these are obvious reflections, their appreciation from the first may 
obviate any disappointment which a reader might feel in the comparatively 
limited scope and proportions of this book as compared with those of 
FSAC. Another restricting circumstance is that some of Israel’s outstand- 
ing religious characteristics were decisive factors in its cultural history, 
and that these subjects (especially monotheism), having been fully treated 
before, are not now directly discussed. But that much still remained to 
be said of archaeology’s proper bearing on religious phenomena is evident 
from the quantity of material here presented without any repetition from 
the former work, although with rather frequent reference to its pages. 

Whether one studies the religion of a people as a matured system, or 
traces its history (as here) through successive stages, the value of the 
results must be somewhat qualified by the limitations of method and ap- 
proach. With St. Thomas we regard religion as that virtue by which man’s 
life is regulated with regard to God (ordinatur ad Deum). Regulation or 
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direction applies to deliberate action, thus supposing motives apprehended 
as such by reason; and among such motives, man’s rational conception of 
what God is and what is due to Him cannot fail to be essential. Further- 
more, if we confine ourselves to what a critical judgment approves as stable 
and final in religion, it will follow that since God, as conceived of by any 
standard, is beyond the reach of sensile experience, His effectual guidance 
is indispensable to our formation of true and valid notions of His nature 
and of our relations to Him. Thus religion, though it terminates in a hu- 
man way of life, has consisted of two essential parts: objective divine revela- 
tion, and our apprehension of, and active response to it. The Old Testa- 
ment writers have recorded both together, and that in the framework of 
their temporal history. They give us their account of a graded series of 
divine lessons and of Israel’s successive responses to them. 

Dealing with archaeological evidence, it is natural for Dr. Albright to 
approach his subject from the viewpoint of the second factor, the religious 
thoughts and actions of Israel the learner. Such a method neither affirms 
nor denies the objective reality of a divine initiative, but simply prescinds 
from it to discuss the history of what we should call Israel’s concurrence 
with God’s direction. In justice to the author, this should be borne in 
mind in reading his statement of his aim: ‘‘ What we have in mind is nothing 
less than the ultimate reconstruction, as far as possible, of the route which 
our cultural ancestors traversed in order to reach Judaeo-Christian heights 
of spiritual insight and ethical monotheism. In this book we are con- 
cerned with the religion of the Old Testament, of which the religion of the 
New was only the extension and the fulfillment” (pp. 4-5). 

At the same time, the objectivity of this homocentric approach might 
not have suffered by the preliminary clarification of a few fundamentals. 
A definition of religion itself was perhaps deemed superfluous, but more 
attention to the difference between religion, mythology, and magic would 
have been of much assistance in following the argument. In Chapter I, 
“Archaeology and the Ancient Near-Eastern Mind,” we feel placed in 
mediis rebus without quite enough of introduction. 

To comment more positively, some of the positions assumed in this 
chapter seem rather insecure. The archaeological data are grouped under 
man’s cognitive forces classified as the aesthetic and imaginative, the af- 
fective, and the reasoning faculties. Since man’s vital principle is the ulti- 
mate source of all his consciousness, manifesting itself in the specific poten- 
cies which we call phantastic, appetitive, and intellective, “it must be 
emphasized that these categories are not mutually exclusive, but often 
overlap; and we must stress the fact that two or three of them are generally 
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brought into operation together” (p. 6). This truth makes just allowance 
for concomitance, but hardly warrants the intrusion of one faculty into the 
place of another in the ensuing argument. This appears to have occurred 
in the treatment of primitive man under the third category, the evidence 
of his use of the reasoning faculties; but first of all, this topic raises deeper 
questions. The author adopts in substance Lévy-Bruhl’s hypothesis of a 
development of man’s reasoning powers in three distinct stages or periods— 
prelogical, empirico-logical, and logical. He affirms that, allowing for its 
modification by writers such as Preuss, Boas, and R. R. Schmidt, “Lévy- 
Bruhl’s analysis, developed in a long series of studies, remains standard” 
(p. 26). This, however, is doubtful. Lowie (The History of Ethnological 
Theory, p. 220), in avowing “serious objections to Lévy-Bruhl’s conception 
of the primitive mind,” claims the concurrence of “‘such diverse thinkers 
as Pinard de la Boullaye, Schmidt, Goldenweiser, and especially Thurn- 
wald, whose masterly critique we endorse in every point.” Murphy 
(Primitive Man: His Essential Quest, pp. 88 ff.) and Radin (Primitive 
Religion: its Nature and Origin, pp. 269-71) also dissent more or less radically, 
An opinion thus contested can hardly be called standard among anthropol- 
ogists. 

Further, in tracing reason from an assumed state of infancy to one of 
maturity, the terms of comparison from age to age should be uniform in 
level. If for the moment we follow Lévy-Bruhl and, with our author, ex- 
tend the prelogical age froin man’s beginning to about the third millennium 
B.C. (p. 30), and the ensuing empirico-logical period to the sixth century 
B.C., when the logical or philosophical age is said to have begun, in what 
types of thought are we to recognize and appraise each in turn? Dr. 
Albright seems to rely upon what he calls the functioning of the mind at its 
best in each period. But here two obstacles meet us. First, without 
wishing to be captious or merely dialectical, it springs to mind that the 
criterion of what is best must be partly subjective. Today, for instance, 
we are soberly invited to accept the mind at its best achievement in the 
idealist, who advances reasons for the objective invalidity of reason, or in 
the pragmatist, who ascribes absolute truth to the axiom that all truth is 
relative. Nor does the added appeal to either learning or mental vigor 
quite avail to stabilize the standard. Dr. Albright justly observes that 
“prelogical thinking is not, of course, restricted to savages or to the ancient 
world; it also appears constantly in the civilized world of today. Much 
current superstition is essentially prelogical; the intellectual reactions of 
moronic or uneducated people are apt to be prelogical” (p. 28). But of these 
only? The nascent physical science of the Middle Ages was in the hands of 
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men who pursued the quest of the philosopher’sstone through the period from 
Anselm to Albert the Great. They were not entire strangers to the learning 
of their time. The drawings of animals in prehistoric caves may have been 
due to sympathetic magic; but sympathetic magic of precisely the same 
type was a firm conviction of the Puritan witch-hunters of eighteenth- 
century New England, who at the same time were conducting college exam- 
inations by the Scholastic method of disputation, and were more familiar 
with the writings of St. Thomas than many a modern Catholic. It is hard 
to imagine them as either moronic or uneducated. If generations must 
elapse before the best thought of a period can be sifted by posterity, it 
would seem that we must find some firmer standard, or else exclude our own 
age from comparison. 

The other obstacle which confronts the criterion of thought at its best 
is the absence of record of speculative thought during the long ages before 
the earliest literary remains. Two classes of data are available for the pre- 
historic period. There is the vast field of practical (empirico-logical) in- 
telligence, as revealed by cultural remains, and the much narrower one of 
aesthetic and imaginative activity, as exemplified by the artistic excellence 
of the best prehistoric drawings. From the first of these sources Dr. Al- 
bright justly concludes that the true primitive (apart from comparison with 
the modern savage) was predominantly empirico-logical in his thinking. 
But there we are obliged to stop in our investigation of his reasoning powers. 
The author, however, instead of stopping here, falls back upon a different 
category of cognition, appealing to the aesthetic and imaginative in primi- 
tive man, and then (if we do not misunderstand him) appears to cite this 
phase of mental activity as witness to the highest achievement of the primi- 
tive mind. It is under his discussion of the reasoning faculties that the 
following paragraph occurs: 

“With primitive man it is, accordingly, empirical logic that governs al- 
most everything he does. It is only when he leaves the world of everyday 
activity, controlled directly by the senses, that he enters the magical world 
of prelogical thought, a world where the logical principles of identity and 
contradiction are flouted constantly, but a world in which man can rise 
above the petty limitations of his daily routine into a new and wonderful 
region of direct contact with the superhuman and the divine. Without his 
prelogical probation there would have been no poetry, no folktales—in 
short no imaginative literature. There would have been no science, since 
science arose from primitive magic. Above all, there would have been no 
religion to distinguish man from the beasts and carry him into the presence 
of God” (pp. 29-30). 
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Of course, the author here speaks of active or creative imagination, 
since brutes, too, possess the faculty of eliciting internal phantasms, else 
their sensile memory could not exist. Nor does it seem certain that even 
an active imagination may not somewhat influence the instinctive con- 
struction of the bird’s nest or the beaver’s dam. An imaginative faculty 
is hardly diagnostic of humanity. But in any case, to find in primitive 
man’s imaginative flights the functioning of his reason at its best, and even 
his religious capacity itself, is to make a strange detour around territory which 
archaeology is not yet able to survey, and to lose oneself in something else 
than reason. We know something of early man’s aesthetic qualities, and 
much about his practical reason, but nothing whatever about the same 
faculty in its application to issues beyond those of individual and social 
necessities. In the latter sphere it was highly developed. Language, 
moreover, from its first traces expresses powers of abstraction, as the author 
pertinently notes. If these powers preceded and helped to form the ear- 
liest articulate speech, why should they not have characterized the earliest 
thinking? 

To pursue the question into later ages, the distinction here maintained 
between empirical and formal logic is chiefly an artificial one. The logical 
achievement of Greek philosophy was merely a check imposed by analysis 
on the logic of the common man. For critical ends it investigated and codi- 
fied the natural process by which the normal mind advances from the known 
to the unknown; and it began in the empirical method of Socrates. Dr. 
Albright, however, invests it with the proportions of a new discovery: 
“The modern mind functions at its best along logical lines which are very 
different from the best efforts of the ancient Near East. That there is such 
a difference is due mainly, perhaps entirely, to the fact that the Greeks 
forged the logical tools which we still use and which enable us to surpass 
our ancestors without having any appreciable change in the capacity or the 
structure of the brain to thank for our progress” (p. 28). This last observa- 
tion seems to identify the organ of concrete mental images with that im- 
ponderable faculty which derives abstract concepts from those images by 
divesting them of every material adjunct, and which in itself still eludes 
experimental observation. But, apart from this, do we surpass our an- 
cestors in either vigor or soundness of reasoning, or only in the vaster field 
of research discovered by the invention of improved means of inquiry? 
Take an uneducated man today, and try to confuse his reasoning with (let 
us say) the fallacy of a four-term syllogism. With no knowledge of formal 
dialectic, he will unerringly point out that the middle term ‘‘does not mean 
the same thing” in both premises. The truth is that the Greeks catalogued 
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and arranged the logical processes of nature itself as they found them 
existing, in order to secure the support and test of stable rules of criticism. 
They invented no discursive process that was new in itself or fraught with 
facilities or compensations for mental exertion. Indeed, wherever modern 
knowledge may invest a term in our own reasoning with wider implications, 
the more care must be given to its analysis and definition, and the more 
numerous are the consequences of accidental error. We may well surpass 
our ancestors in the crop of specious mistakes which our wider field is ever 
yielding. 

A too much simplified approach to this complicated subject might prove 
as far wrong as the fitting of the data into some tentative formula of inter- 
pretation. But if one sound postulate for the whole inquiry can be indi- 
cated, it would seem to be the principle that normal adult men have in 
every age reasoned in essentially the same way. The current hypothesis 
of man’s biological derivation from a brute ancestry must bridge the chasm 
between instinct and intelligence. This it cannot do by simply assuming 
a primitive state of intelligence barely superior to instinct, in the absence of 
independent evidence of any such state, in our impotence to conceive of its 
functioning, and in defiance of the fact that the two classes of phenomena 
cannot be satisfactorily reduced to mere degrees of one and the same capac- 
ity. Moreover, the only comparisons possible within the sphere of reason- 
ing tend the other way. As compared with the best thinking of the an- 
cient Near East, it may be doubted whether our own differs chiefly in logical 
perfection. It rather differs chiefly in our immensely enriched supply of 
factual premises, and in our methodic axiom that the only really fruitful 
thinking is rigorous induction—a postulate far from self-evident, and one 
in which our practice too often deviates from its theory. As compared with 
primitive man, we, in our first impressions, are as dependent on sensile 
apprehension, as sensitive to aesthetic attractions and repulsions, as sus- 
ceptible to affective influence, and as liable to error in judgment as the 
crudest of our forebears whose thinking has left us any traces. If the 
demand of conformity to fact compels us to check our first impressions for 
approval or rejection, on what reasonable evidence do we doubt that they 
did likewise? There is no trace of mental immaturity in their mastery of 
slender opportunities. 

If, in particular, it was not reason, but imagination, that made their 
deepest religious insights possible, were they not able, as we are, to draw from 
its raw material the finer product of reason? Our best theology consists of 
concepts whose expression is rarely if ever more than analogical. If our 
religious ideas do not terminate in the imagery of their expression, what 
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evidence have we that the primitive mind rested in the mere symbols which 
were all that it could leave for our inspection? We may know no more of 
its best attainments than some future investigator might learn of our own 
by reconstructing our angelology from the fragments of a stained-glass 
window. We cannot decide these questions with such assurance and 
finality as if archaeology, even in league with modern comparative ethnol- 
ogy, had already made us fully acquainted with the mentality of primi- 
tive man. 

Tracing down the three successive periods adopted as a framework, Dr. 
Albright finds that the best thought had passed from the prelogical to the 
empirico-logical stage within the third millennium B.C. In the next 
2,000 years (to the rise of Greek philosophy in the sixth century B.C.) he 
emphasizes five notable intellectual achievements. (1) Didactic literature 
can be traced back in Egypt to at least the twenty-fourth century. In 
about a thousand years it had reached its zenith. Then, “during the first 
half of the last millennium B.C. the Israelites collected and sifted Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Aramaean, and especially Phoenician wisdom, producing 
the incomparable book of Proverbs, which has never been surpassed for 
practical wisdom” (pp. 30-31). Certainly, affinity to one Egyptian source 
appears in a fairly continuous passage (Prov. 22:17—23: 11); but some very 
definite and coherent norm of selection would be required to produce a work 
so homogeneous in moral character from the sifting of a field so wide as that 
alleged. (2) Codified law can be traced to Babylonia in the end of the 
third millennium; on that region’s legal relation to later Israel we ventured 
some comment in a former notice of FSAC. (3) “Closely related to the 
development of formal law is the emergence of individual [rather than col- 
lective moral] responsibility, which we can best trace in Egypt, and which 
reached its culmination in Israel under the great prophets” (p. 31). (4) 
Early science “goes back to the third millennium in both Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, but our oldest extant documents belong in both countries to the 
period between 2000 and 1600 B.C.” (p. 31). Mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine and philology are specified in detail. (5) Finally monotheism 
is enumerated, and with the brevity due to its fuller treatment in FSAC. 
“Here also the Egyptians and Mesopotamians approached monotheism 
by intuitive application of the methods of empirical logic, and Israel at- 
tained it—humanly speaking—by the same methods. The theologians of 
the Near East simplified the confusion of deities which they had inherited 
from their prelogical ancestors by wholesale identification, a process which 
was bound to lead, sooner or later, to pantheism or monotheism. Similarly, 
continued empirical observation was likely to attribute the major phenom- 
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ena of nature to one God, a tendency which may be traced back to very 
remote antiquity” (p. 33). 

In the absence of some positive norm of direction, the tendency last 
mentioned ought to have led to pantheism. As to Israel, the above account 
of its arrival at monotheism (more explicit, perhaps because of the need 
of brevity, than anything we recall in FSAC) appears more like a plausible 
inference than a conclusion from a comprehensive view of history. Whole- 
sale identification must have undergone a radical change before issuing in 
Israel’s axiom that “the gods of the nations are no gods,” and the accom- 
panying persuasion that one universal and only real God had revealed 
Himself to Israel from the beginning and had always been “jealous” of His 
exclusive sovereignty. In the prophetical period Israel possessed what 
Egypt and Mesopotamia were not to share until the Near East had become 
divided between Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. As early as the ninth 
century Elisha could understand Naaman’s petition for “two mules’ burden 
of (Israelite) earth” on which to found a private shrine to Yahweh in the 
alien soil of his homeland. But the prophet neither attempted to enlighten 
his distinguished client as to Yahweh’s actual dominion over Syria, nor to 
quell Naaman’s moral scruple about his official religious duties by suggesting 
the ultimate identity of Rimmon with Yahweh. Rimmon to him was 
nobody. On the other side, Greek philosophy, instead of eventually reach- 
ing monotheism, rather took the pantheistic turn. 

We seem to stand between two alternatives. Either Israel at a rela- 
tively early period possessed a vigor and keenness of perception denied to 
peoples much further advanced in material and mental culture, and as 
difficult to account for as it was unique, or else we must conclude that ethical 
monotheism was not the goal of a reflective process, but a matter of heredi- 
tary tradition. Modern writers such as Kittel are given to explaining the 
best attainments of ancient Semitic thought by postulating ‘‘a few choice 
spirits’ whose ideas surpassed those of the masses. The biblical history, 
on the other hand, virtually affirms this as a fact, except that it makes the 
chosen few the least among the peoples of the earth (Deut. 6:7), and that 
for spiritual discovery on their part it substitutes their conservation of earlier 
knowledge which the many had not cared to conserve, especially at the price 
of isolation. The transit of expanding forms of “the covenant” from one 
successive stock of custodians to another, whatever may be thought of its 
historical validity, was as essential a note of the Old Testament’s religion 
as anything in its whole content. It was as peculiar to Israel’s thought as 
monotheism itself; but it connotes no consciousness of discovery attained 
through reflection. 
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This first chapter has provoked extended comment by laying broad foun- 
dations in which (to borrow another’s phrase) we venture to think there are 
“some loose stones.” It ends with a long paragraph of somewhat fluctuating 
value. The author well says: “In fundamental ethical and spiritual matters 
we have not progressed at all beyond the empirico-logical world of the Old 
Testament or the unrivalled combination of prelogical intuition, empirico- 
logical wisdom and logical deduction which we find in the New Testament” 
(p. 33). In a footnote to this remark (p. 184) he disavows any nuance of 
objective invalidity in his use of the term “intuition.” Here he says (in 
part): “It follows from my theistic standpoint that prelogical intuition 
may be a much more direct and satisfactory means of divine revelation than 
any amount of logical ratiocination.” Whatever part intuition may play 
in the acknowledgment of revelation, it is not, of course, a means of revela- 
tion itself; and as to the lesser value of ratiocination, that depends initially 
upon the point to which reasoning is applied. In any theistic conception a 
truth recognizable as divinely revealed is the proper object of unquestioning 
belief. What men have to verify for themselves is not its content, but its 
source. The modern delusion that final assent to a religious doctrine must 
await its critical establishment on intrinsic evidence, is just what has ob- 
scured both the need and the nature of belief itself, and is leading our in- 
tellectual classes ever deeper into skepticism. The course of Anglican 
theology in Cambridge circles during the past fifty years is a vivid example 
of this process and its outcome. On the other hand, a logical establishment 
of the extrinsic evidence for an alleged truth of revelation—that is, of the 
identity and competence of its authentic witness—is the mental operation 
which leaves belief still possible and at the same time makes it rational. For 
belief—on which Christ and His first followers above all insisted—is the 
acceptance of another’s testimony on the ground of his competence to speak; 
and the investigation of this competence is the true function of what we 
have learned to call private judgment. Dr. Albright’s estimate of ratiocina- 
tion has this measure of truth. Reasoning can mediately justify belief, 
but cannot immediately constitute it: our logical conclusions are not beliefs. 
But, just as apprehension of revealed truth cannot possibly have been made 
to depend on the degree of any one’s learning and dialectical skill, so neither, 
on the other hand, can it have been left to the individual vagaries of intuitive 
impression. Revelation must be worthy of the name. 

In the ensuing context Dr. Albright justly points out that certain novel 
modern standards in art, literature, morality and religion were better left 
in the graves of discarded errors than revived in fresh disguises as an inspira- 
tion to progress. At one turn, however, his thought again becomes cramped 
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by Lévy-Bruhl’s artificial scheme. He writes: “With the same brains and 
affective reactions as those which our ancestors possessed two thousand years 
ago, increasing sophistication has not been able to teach us any sounder 
fundamental principles of life than were known at that time. That the 
change from empirico-logical to logical thinking is not dependent on any 
process of biological or psychological evolution, but solely on the discovery 
of the tools by which empirico-logical principles may be changed into scien- 
tific induction and deduction, is clearly proved by the example of Japan, 
which shifted in a few years from one world to the other. In half a century 
Japan became a modern nation; in three generations it became strong enough 
to challenge the supremacy of Europe in the scientific and technological 
fields which Western civilization had arrogated to itself. That this progress 
in logical habits, with concomitant material advance, can only lead to dis- 
aster when combined with a pagan mentality, made up in equal parts of 
prelogical and empirico-logical components, is now evident” (p. 34). 

Considering that empirico-logical principles naturally lead in practice 
to both induction and deduction in the mere progress of discovery and in- 
vention, the process involves no evolution in man’s capacities. But the 
author’s thesis is sounder than its proof. Our “progress” employs both 
induction and deduction (as did early man in passing from stone to bronze, 
and from bronze to iron) while capable of remaining quite content with 
material results. Technology, however fully developed, is still an instru- 
ment for any ulterior purpose. Material advance may be not merely con- 
comitant, but paramount. If a disposition to identify it adequately with 
human progress is what is meant by a pagan mentality, there is plenty of 
that outside of Japan. Those of our own modern scientific leaders who 
remain philosophical bankrupts need not have their poverty ascribed to 
any taint of the prelogical. The Japanese, like other human beings, have 
always been logical. What they have learned from the West is not a new 
intelligence, but a multitude of new practical methods. Apt pupils indeed 
in our technology, they have merely made it serve their own ideal of social 
ethics, which was always totalitarian. The Japanese subject remains the 
same old impersonal atom in a newly equipped organism. The weakness of 
Dr. Albright’s analysis seems to lie in a strangely common assumption that 
better physical science ensures a truer philosophy; that the mental discipline 
of pursuing any inquiry to a state of scientific integration must somehow 
dispose men to inquire into ultimate realities and fit them to do so to good 
effect. Unhappily, it has no such innate tendency. 

Chapter Ii, “The Archaeological Background of Old Testament Religion,” 
isa special introduction following the general one. Its greater part reviews 
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“the archaeological sources for the religion of the ancient Near East” 
through Syria and Palestine, Mesopotamia and Persia, Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Asia Minor (the Hittites), Arabia, Cyprus and the Aegean. Evidence is 
both written and unwritten. The written evidence comprises Ugaritic 
literature, Accadian and Egyptian texts, Canaanite and Phoenician 
inscriptions, Aramaic inscriptions from Syria, and early Hebrew inscriptions 
from Palestine. ‘“ Unwritten data may be summarily classified under the 
headings: temples and shrines, cult objects, plastic and pictorial representa- 
tions” (p. 37). A sketch of the chief sources of both kinds occupies twenty 
interesting pages. The second part of the chapter, “on the use of archaeo- 
logical data for the history of ancient Near-Eastern religion,” reviews some 
of the demands of scientific method, and shows the author’s thought at its 
best. “There are,” he writes, “‘a great many significant problems where 
method is of prime importance, but where a discussion would involve many 
side-issues. We select a number of problems from Ugaritic, Egyptian and 
Accadian documents, in order to illustrate the necessity of a critical ap- 
proach—an informed critical approach, since caution or negation without 
knowledge seldom merits the name ‘criticism.’ We shall restrict ourselves 
to two problems from Ugaritic, one from Egyptian and a complex group of 
examples from Accadian cuneiform sources” (p. 59). 

This critique deals with written sources. In the Ugaritic field Dr. 
Albright first analyzes Virolleaud and Dussaud’s elaborate construction of 
a joint Hebrew and Canaanite prehistory, and exposes in detail its total lack 
of foundation in the Ras Shamra documents. ‘The hypothesis,” he con- 
cludes, “is now virtually extinct in serious scholarly circles. Meanwhile it 
was naturally enough adopted by many scholars of second rank and was 
widely popularized, finding its way into handbooks and books on archae- 
ology” (p. 60). A group of supposed parallels to Israelite sacrificial rites 
from the same source is next examined and found wanting. Passing on to 
Egyptian narrative literature of the second millennium, the author’s theme 
is that “in using Egyptian tales the student of comparative religion and 
culture is seriously handicapped unless he knows exactly the type of litera- 
ture with which he is dealing” (pp. 61-62). The need of discrimination is 
illustrated by contrasting the characteristics of two narratives with those of 
three others. The conclusion is that “while Sinuhe and Wen-amiin belong 
to the domain of history and may be used with requisite prudence by the 
historian, the other tales which we have mentioned belong to the field of the 
student of comparative literature and mythology, who can use them without 
apprehending the existence of any historical nucleus. Other stories are 
both historical and folkloristic at once” (p. 63). Finally, “‘as our Accadian 
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example we shall consider the complex problem involved in alleged occur- 
rences of the name Yahweh, ‘the Lord,’ in cuneiform sources” (loc. cit.). A 
detailed critique serves to show the uncertainty of several examples of 
this class. 

Turning to the use of unwritten sources, Dr. Albright reviews some classes 
of objects whose earlier interpretation as religious in purpose has been 
revised as a result of further progress. The first is that of stones discovered 
jn an erect position. The early tendency “to find temples and altars every- 
where” assumed for such relics a cultic significance, often as structural parts 
of a sanctuary. Other purposes are now recognized in the majority of 
cases. A number of instances are cited, including the stall-posts for horses 
in the stables at Megiddo. The same need of comparative study applies 
to a religious interpretation of “the motifs on Palestinian bronzes, ivories, 
seals and gems.” A number of examples show that “each case or category 
of motifs must be analyzed by itself, but results can seldom or never be 
considered as more than tentative, in the present state of our knowledge” 
(p. 67). These investigations conclude the second chapter. 

Chapter III discusses “archaeology and the religion of the Canaanites,”’ 
much of whose territory Israel conquered shortly after the middle of the 
second millennium. They were the same people who soon afterward made 
Tyre and Sidon famous as the source of their commercial expansion, and 
who thus became better known to the West as the Phoenicians, while con- 
tinuing for centuries later to call themselves Canaanites, even in their mari- 
time foreign colonies. 

Evaluation of this chapter may profit by some reflections, even if rather 
trite ones, by way of orientation. While it is a commonplace that some 
gestures, postures, actions and objects suggest themselves as natural symbols 
of religious aspirations, and are therefore common to the rites of peoples 
far apart in space, time, and culture, it is equally natural that other cultic 
features of more particular type should owe their specific patterns to sources 
nearathand. This, of course, is the reason for Canaan’s especial pertinence. 
At the same time, the symbol borrowed from an older source may be made 
to express a new conception, not only diverse from its original meaning but 
even exclusive of it. This, in the next place, brings us to the reflection that 
religion is always both speculative and practical. It comprises both 
theology (not in the exact Catholic use of the term, but as broadly signifying 
one’s conception of God) and conduct, including both divine worship and 
ethical norms. In the archaeology of religion it is natural that unwritten 
sources should reflect the practical rather than the speculative, and thus be 
capable of quite different theological interpretations, whereas written 
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sources, while conveying some knowledge of both the speculative and the 
practical aspects of religion, are, on the whole, of more value for the former, 
Dr. Albright’s use of unwritten Canaanite sources is left to later chapters, 
where the particulars appear in their appropriate contexts. In the present 
chapter his attention is centered on the written records of pre-Israelite 
Canaan as drawn from their richest source, the Ugaritic literature. Before 
the discovery and decipherment of the latter in 1932, almost all that was 
known of Canaanite theology from any extra-biblical written source de- 
pended on Philo of Byblus and his account of the writings of Sanchuniathon 
as reported by the patristic writers Porphyry and Eusebius—a somewhat 
obscure and fragmentary source of information which could not be checked, 
The mythological documents of Ras Shamra, extensive fragments of epic 
poems, have substantially altered that situation, and it is natural that the 
matter of this chapter should be drawn chiefly from them. 

But while religion and myth may have a common factor in the identity 
of the gods, they handle this subject so differently that a people’s religion 
may be quite as much obscured as revealed by its mythology. The ancients 
themselves must have partly realized this, since the Greek philosophers 
directly attacked the problem of reconciling the two subjects or at least 
explaining their mutual relation. Some would have it that mythology had 
either humanized gods or deified men; others had recourse to symbolic or 
allegorical interpretation of the myths. Neither of these explanations has 
satisfied modern students of comparative religion. The late Pére Lagrange 
devoted along introductory chapter of his Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques 
(2e édition, 1905) to a discussion of this question. He wrote long before the 
Ugaritic sources had filled the Canaanite gap, but with ample knowledge of 
other ancient myths and wide acquaintance with modern systems of com- 
parative study. In the course of an extended critique of mythology itself, 
he observes: “The real stumbling-block, for the ancients themselves, is 
religious myth properly so called, or especially myth which profoundly stifles 
religious sentiment as well as reason, by attributing to the gods absurd or 
obscene actions and even a nature contradictory to all of humanity’s notions 
of what is divine” (p. 31). After discussing modern theories at length, he 
adopts the conclusion that the grotesque element in mythology arose from 
the efforts of early man to account for the unseen efficient causes of major 
natural phenomena. It was, Lagrange believes, primitive physical science 
with a first premise influenced by animism. Motion presupposed intrinsic 
life; motions of the universe must have the gods for their animating princi- 
ples; yet, whereas the effects were constant, the gods must not be hampered 
by mechanical necessity, but must control nature at their own will and 
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pleasure; hence their liberty of action must be emphasized. He points out 
that the nature-myths common to antiquity were still preserved by the 
Greeks at an advanced period of their own development, chiefly, as he 
thinks, because their subjects had at the same time a religious identity. 
“Tn this way it is possible to explain satisfactorily how myth is at once so 
mingled with religion and so devoid of real religious sentiment. It is not 
religious, because it is merely an attempt at scientific explanatio1; it blends 
with religion, because it attributes physical phenomena to the saime super- 
natural beings to whom it renders religious homage” (p. 36). Whatever 
may be the merits of this explanation, the very discussion and its history 
serve to show the need of caution in attempting to derive a people’s religion 
from its myths. 

While Dr. Albright in his third chapter devotes no space to these con- 
siderations in principle, neither does he imply that myth and religion were 
quite identical in early Canaan. He uses the Ras Shamra texts to exhibit 
“the Canaanite partheon” and “Canaanite mythology,” at the same time 
candidly exposing the latter’s grossness and inconsistency. The two sec- 
tions, covering more than twenty pages, are highly interesting. Here and 
there some light is thrown on the original Canaanite value of a few terms 
which reappear in Old Testament Hebrew. Finally a section is devoted to 
“some aspects of Canaanite religious practice.” Here it is possible to utilize 
the Ugaritic myths for lists of sacrificial animals, and to compare these allu- 
sions with some findings of Palestinian and Carthaginian excavation. The 
author finds human sacrifice nowhere mentioned in Ugaritic sources, and 
believes that this practice of the later Phoenicians was gradually abandoned 
after the eighth century and had disappeared by about the fifth. From 
the indirect evidence of a gradual refinement in the symbolic qualities of 
Astarte figurines, he infers that the grosser features of the worship of god- 
desses of fertility were discontinued in late Phoenician times. However, 
he adjoins: ‘“‘It is very improbable that the evolution which we have indi- 
cated had seriously begun when the Israelites conquered Palestine. The 
sedentary culture which they encountered in the thirteenth century seems 
to have reflected the lowest religious level in all Canaanite history, just as 
it represented the lowest point in the history of Canaanite art. Against 
this religion the Israelites reacted with such vigor that we find only the 
scantiest traces of it surviving in Yahwism—many of these traces belonging, 
moreover, to later waves of Canaanite (Phoenician) influence” (p. 94). 

Dr. Albright sums up this chapter with a paragraph that should be repro- 
duced entire: “In the preceding pages we have made no attempt to give 
an exhaustive sketch of Canaanite religion. We have not tried to list all 
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known deities nor to describe all the elements of mythology which are now 
available. We have omitted all detailed treatment of places of worship and 
cult-objects, since we shall have occasion to deal with these subjects below, 
Enough, however, has been said to accentuate the significance of Israel’s 
borrowings from Canaanite religion. These adaptations lay almost entirely 
in the domain of religious architecture, cultic symbolism and sacrificial 
practice, poetic language and temple music. But the God of Israel was so 
far superior to the gods of the pagans, both conceptually and ethically, that 
theological borrowing from Canaanite sources was scarcely thinkable—at 
least until much later times, when the elements in question had become dis- 
sociated from their crude polytheistic background” (p. 94). While some 
adaptations of the types here mentioned would be natural, it does not seem 
quite clear how their significance has been illustrated by the preceding 
account of the themes of Ugaritic mythological literature. 

There remain Chapters IV and V, which present the chief positive matter 
of the book. One covers the period from the conquest of Canaan to the end 
of David’s reign, the other from the temple of Solomon to the Exile. The 
method of both chapters is announced by the author: “ We shall focus our 
attention on the religious side of early Israelite history; but since religious 
practice is seldom intelligible without adequate understanding of social, 
economic and political history, it will be necessary to go into more detail 
than in Chapters IV and V of From the Stone Age to Christianity, where 
emphasis was laid on the development of monotheism, other aspects of 
religious history being strictly subordinated” (p. 95). 

Chapter IV, “Archaeology and the Religion of Early Israel,” has three 
sections. The first, on “Israel and its religion after the Conquest,” is 
largely devoted to constructing, from archaeological results, what the author 
considers a correct mise-en-scéne for concrete ideas of the religiousfactor. It 
is consequently much concerned with the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment record of the period from Moses to David. Holding, in the first place, 
that “the Israelite conquest of Canaan reached its climactic stage during 
the second half of the thirteenth century, probably about 1230 B.C.,” the 
author believes that the sequence of events is presented in two varying 
traditions, and that the witness of archaeology, while rather favoring the 
summary account in the beginning of Judges, is “quite enough to disprove 
any radical reconstruction” even of “the standard tradition” of the book of 
Joshua. Further, “we are in a more favorable position with reference to 
Israelite religion just before the invasion of Canaan than we are with regard 
to its external history. The Mosaic tradition is so consistent, so well at- 
tested by different pentateuchal documents, and so congruent with our 
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independent knowledge of the religious development of the Near East in 
the late second millennium B.C., that only hypercritical pseudo-rationalism 
can reject its essential historicity” (p. 96). 

The first eight pages, about half the section, are given to orientation. It 
is emphasized that “the nomadic Hebrews [of the Exodus and the Conquest] 
cannot be compared exactly to any modern Arab society,” since they ante- 
dated extensive domestication of the camel, with its effect on mobility and 
on tribal conservatism. It is also stressed that at the time of the Exodus 
“they formed a body of very mixed origin, as explicitly admitted by Israelite 
tradition,” though unanimous in acknowledging Yahweh. ‘The clans and 
groups which had escaped from the Egyptian corvée were certainly not 
typical ass-nomads. On the other hand, such Negebite clans as Caleb and 
Kenaz were probably ass-nomads of normal character. It is, accordingly, 
unlikely that the latter were actually part of the main Israelite body, since 
we have good reason to suppose that they invaded Canaan from the south. 
In view of the tenacious Kadesh tradition, it is most unreasonable to deny 
their Yahwism” (p. 99). After contrasting in fuller detail the social state 
of peoples long habituated to typical nomadism and that of the early Israel- 
ites, Dr. Albright emphasizes the conclusion that such “nomads and semi- 
nomads” as the latter, “destitute of cultural traditions, must have borrowed 
continuously from their sedentary neighbors. Sharp differentiation be- 
tween sedentary and nomadic culture would, therefore, be quite impossible, 
in religious matters as elsewhere’”’ (p. 101). That the Israelites were not 
typical nomads appears also from their rapid adjustment to sedentary life 
after the Conquest. 

This part of the discussion (which is replete with interesting comparisons) 
appears to be charged with two practical tendencies. One (which is not 
very positively emphasized) would convey the impression that the Israelite 
conquerors of Canaan were not very tenacious of convention, but rather 
inclined to imitate their neighbors. The other tendency is to discredit the 
genealogical value of tradition, as not comparable to similar record among 
typical nomads. ‘The stereotyped filiation which we find in the Israelite 
tribal organization of subsequent centuries, where all the tribes are neatly 
divided into clans, each with its patriarchal subdivisions, is undoubtedly of 
later origin.... It is quite possible that the framework of twelve tribes 
antedates the Conquest, but the variations in the biblical lists, though slight 
in themselves, prove that the individual names were never so important 
as the framework—a deduction which other evidence renders virtually 
certain” (p. 102). However, in a state of society where so many claims 
rest on appeals to an immemorial past, genealogy would be exposed to the 
tisk of practical challenge at every artificial point. 
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With this adjustment of the background, the religious topic is directly 
approached. “The central religious institution of Israel after the Conquest 
was the system of twelve tribes grouped around a central shrine” (p. 102), 
Parallels from Mesopotamia, Greece, and Italy, some of them from the 
second millennium, are mentioned. Israel’s chief sanctuary, at the same 
time its political center, was at Shiloh; this biblical record is fully confirmed 
by archaeology. As a focus of annual pilgrimages Shiloh compares with 
similar centers in other Eastern regions. It was not, however, the only 
recognized sanctuary of Yahweh in the Judges’ day; Gibeon, Bethel, Gilgal, 
Dan, and possibly Beersheba were centers of some repute. These were the 
principal bamoth, or “high places,” of which lesser examples existed in many 
localities. Dismissing a number of supposed archaeological specimens of 
bamoth, Dr. Albright turns to Petra for the best examples. “The Conway 
high place, excavated by the writer in 1934, belongs to the circular proces- 
sional type, and is comparable to pre-Islamic sanctuaries recorded in Arab 
literary tradition. The others, though different in detail, were undoubtedly 
meant as places for sacrificial feasts, where the animals vowed to a god 
might be eaten in an appropriate sacred place. The so-called Great High 
Place of Petra, discovered by George L. Robinson in 1900, and a number of 
other less impressive sites were clearly intended for sacrificial feasts in the 
open; several of them possess rock-cut triclinia (dining rooms with three 
couches) which will not admit of any other explanation.... There is no 
reason to suppose that the religious uses in vogue at the bamoth in the time 
of the Judges differed in essential respects from the practices described by 
Hosea three centuries later.... Gifts were made either to the priests or 
Levites who had charge of the place, or they were consumed in picnic fashion 
by the worshippers” (pp. 106-7). 

This leads directly to the discussion of “‘cultic personnel,” a subject which 
Dr. Albright believes “has been sadly complicated by unnecessary assump- 
tion.” The civil subordination of the high priesthood during the later mon- 
archy does not justify the claim that the institution did not even exist in the 
age of the Judges. Contemporaneous Egypt and Ugarit and slightly later 
Phoenicia attest the political importance of a high priesthood; and the un- 
modified phrase “the priest,” frequent in the biblical accounts of the Judges 
and Samuel, is a natural equivalent for “the great” or “high priest” (pp. 
107-8). ‘The question of the Levites is still obscure and involved.” Radi- 
cally the name seems to mean “person pledged for a debt or vow”; it may 
thus denote a “tribe” segregated as a functionary class rather than a line 
of descent, and receptive of individual accretions. “Seen from this point 
of view the question of whether Moses and Aaron were members of the 
tribe of Levi loses all significance; they were Levites by virtue of their 
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priestly function. In other words, one could either be born into the Levite 
tribe or one could be adopted as a full member of it” (p. 108). Somewhat 
similar was the status of the priests themselves as descendants of Aaron. 
“Tn short, we are not justified either in throwing overboard the standard 
Israelite tradition regarding priests and Levites, or in considering these 
classes as hard and fast genealogical groups” (p. 109). 

The second section of the chapter deals with “the conflict between 
Yahweh and the gods of Canaan.” For several generations Mosaic stand- 
ards had to contend with Canaanite degeneracy, owing (as Joshua and the 
Judges often point out) to the fact that the invaders did not always faith- 
fully execute their commission to purge the land, but often compromised . 
instead. The candor with which this age of conflict is chronicled in Hebrew 
Scripture has always seemed to us one of the strongest proofs of the latter’s 
fidelity to historical fact. A later official class of annalists, merely interested 
in making out a case for the supremacy of their own cult, would have drawn 
a very different picture of its earlier fortunes. 

The enigmatic “teraphim” are discussed in a passage not quite equal to 
its author’s best abilities. Just what these objects (or this object, always 
pluralized) were is still uncertain. Selecting a single passage which has 
been much discussed, Dr. Albright assures us that‘‘ archaeology can now give 
a negative answer to the traditional view that the teraphim of I Sam. 
19:12-17 were an ‘image’ or images of idols. That the word sometimes 
had this sense is undeniable, but the context absolutely precludes it in this 
passage. No ‘idols’ of comparable size have ever been found in Palestinian 
excavations, and the representations of divinity from Canaanite temples 
are all carved outlines on stelae; all known copper or clay plaques and fig- 
urines are much too small” to present the outlines of a human body when 
laid in a bed (p. 114). Every statement here made is accurate, of course, 
except the main conclusion about a “negative answer,” which does not 
follow. A complete summary of the biblical facts yields a different impres- 
sion. Outside the passage here considered, the word “teraphim” occurs 
thirteen times in seven other contexts. In all of them it clearly denoted a 
religious object, usually associated with divination, and never mentioned 
with Israelite approval. Were they images? In Gen. 31:30, 32, they are 
twice called “ gods,” and in I Sam. 15:23, Saul is admonished that “‘stubbor- 
ness is (as bad as) idolatry and teraphim.” Archaeology finds nothing of 
human size among images of stone and clay; but the Old Testament alludes 
to idols of wood in passages too many to enumerate here. Archaeology 
has doubtless found no wooden idol of human proportions and of three 
thousand years of age; it probably never will. But in confessing this limita- 
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tion of its natural capacities it gives no “negative answer”; and the context 
of I Sam. 19:12-17 is fully satisfied by supposing a wooden figure of human 
proportions, a thing at least possible on positive grounds, as we have just 
remarked above. 

Astarte figurines of Israelite manufacture, continues the author, are rare 
in remains of this period, except “on the periphery of Israel, where contact 
with non-Israelites was more frequent and where Yahwistic tradition [against 
all religious images] was not so strong.”” Even where they are found, there 
is no reason to interpret them as anything more than amulets for the benefit 
of pregnant or nursing women. ‘In no case can we label them with the 
name of a goddess” (pp. 114-5). 

The section closes with a suggestive passage on Israel’s theological ex- 
clusiveness. Presupposing the Mosaic conception of Yahweh—belief in 
the existence of only one God, who is the Creator of the world and the giver 
of all life; the belief that God is holy and just, without sexuality or mythol- 
ogy; the belief that God is invisible to man except under special conditions 
and that no graphic nor plastic representation of Him is permissible; the 
belief that God is not restricted to any part of His creation, but is equally 
at home in heaven, in the desert, or in Palestine; the belief that God is so 
far superior to all created beings, whether heavenly bodies, angelic messen- 
gers, demons, or false gods, that He remains absolutely unique; the belief 
that God has chosen Israel by formal compact to be His favored people, 
guided exclusively by laws imposed by Him’’—the author shows why this 
belief, naturally speaking, was not likely to tolerate or to fuse with the 
Canaanite allegiance to Baal. A marked social feature of the Early Iron 
Age was a tendency to “increasing particularism, when contrasted with the 
universalistic and international tendencies of the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages.” Such a Zeitgeist would dispose the Israelites in Canaan to “become 
increasingly conscious of their peculiar religion, which set them and their 
land apart from other, surrounding nations” (p. 117). On the other hand, 
after illustrating from the Song of Deborah the familiarity of the idea that 
Yahweh, on His own part, was equally at home in Edom, Dr. Albright ex- 
plains that the words ascribed to Jephthah in Jdg. 11:24 do not warrant a 
henotheistic interpretation of the chieftain’s own mind. He concludes with 
some interesting observations en the special association of Yahweh with 
Canaan (I Sam. 26:19) as His peculiar territory and the appropriate place 
of His worship, showing that this phase of particularism was merely con- 
vergent in appearance with the henotheism of other peoples, and nota true 
example of it. 

The third and final section of this chapter treats of “David and the 
religion of Israel in the early tenth century.” It appeals chiefly to general 
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summaries of archaeological data. Dr. Albright finds the early ecstatic 
prophets at this age a more potent Yahwistic agency than the priesthood 
itself, though riot officially supplanting the latter. He emphasizes David’s 
new consolidation of the political structure after the disunion resulting from 
Philistine domination. Both Levitic towns and cities of refuge are to be 
regarded, he believes, as mainly Davidic institutions. So too the boundaries 
of the tribal territories. David’s eminence as promoter and organizer of 
liturgical music, which looms so large in Old Testament tradition, receives 
due emphasis, though the arachaeological evidence alleged for this must be 
mainly indirect. 

The fifth and final chapter of the book, “Archaeology and the Religion 
of Later Israel,” leaves us on the eve of the Exile. Of its three sections the 
first sketches “‘ the economic and political background of the age of Solomon” 
as the milieu of its religious institutions. First pointed out is the advantage 
enjoyed by Israel in the tenth century, of temporary surcease of Egyptian 
and Assyrian aggression. The author defends the biblical description of the 
extent of the territory inherited by Solomon. This monarch’s fuller develop- 
ment of his realm by industrial and commercial means, especially in alliance 
with the Phoenicians at sea, and the overland development of camel trans- 
portation and caravan routes, is presented in an interesting and convincing 
way. Interest is enhanced by special attention to two particulars. One is 
the triennial voyage of the king’s trading fleet, “called ont tarshish, which 
probably means ‘refinery fleet,’ ”’ to Ophir, “which was apparently on the 
African coast [of the Red Sea] in the general region of Somaliland”’ (p. 133). 
As the voyage consumed a year and a half each way, it ‘cannot have been 
restricted to the African coast but must also have extended to the Arabian, 
unless we are to assume a highly adventurous voyage to East Africa, for 
which there is not a shred of evidence.” Further, ‘we may safely connect 
the famous visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon with these voyages to 
Ophir and suppose that they had stimulated the Sabaeans to extend their 
incipient caravan trade far to the north.” Another biblical feature, capable 
of more direct archaeological confirmation, is that of Solomon’s trade in 
chariots and horses. The streets of stables uncovered in the tenth-century 
ruins at Megiddo are briefly described, and reference made to the pertinent 
biblical passages. 

The metallurgy of Solomon’s reign occasions an interesting page on the 
recent excavation of the copper refinery at ancient Ezion-Geber. Circum- 
stances show that this industry “must be bracketed with the Temple of 
Solomon and Solomon’s stables at Megiddo as an example of Syro- 
Phoenician (Canaanite) influence on Israel about the middle of the tenth 
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century” (p. 136). Further, the spot east of the Jordan which is mentioned 
in I Kgs. 7:40—46 as the site of the casting of some of the ornaments destined 
for the temple, is near to some ancient copper workings not yet fully 
explored. 

These sources of wealth, even with the revenue derived from subject 
peoples, were not sufficient for the growing expenses of Solomon’s lavish 
establishments. Direct taxation and the drafting of labor appeared for the 
first time in the national history. A new and extra-tribal class grew up 
within a commonwealth striving to balance royal centralization against 
tribal autonomy. Royal officials, members of levies, court retainers all had 
the political status of ‘ebed hammelek,“‘a slave of the king,” which title con- 
tinued in use to the Exile. ‘During the united monarchy Jerusalem was 
thus a symbol of the superiority of the crown to the old tribal amphictyony” 
(p. 138). David, before the temple existed, had “‘attached the chief priest 
and his family directly to the court” (p. 138). We should prefer to say, to 
the capital, now their appropriate dwelling-place; but in any case, Dr, 
Albright seems to push this idea too far when he follows Alt and Méhlen- 
brink in regarding Solomon’s temple as “ primarily a royal chapel, attached 
to the palace” (p. 139). The biblical account of Solomon’s dedicatory 
prayer ascribes to the temple from the first a strongly public and national 
destiny. It was to be the focus of personal petition for all classes and 
needs of the people, “towards” which any Israelite should address his sup- 
plication to Yahweh; and this is commemorated as Solomon’s own concep- 
tion of the temple. Had it been a royal sanctuary by title, and a place of 
prayer for the people by mere privilege, no scribal historian could have 
placed in Solomon’s mouth a prayer in which the people’s access to Yahweh 
in His earthly dwelling overtops all else. The words ascribed to the king 
reflect that deepest of Mosaic convictions, born of the Exodus, and ever the 
theme of the Prophets, that every member of Yahweh’s people was inalien- 
ably His “man,” in spite of age or social condition, and therefore entitled to 
equal welcome at His house. Whatever pagan analogies may be invoked, 
we have here the Israelites’ own conception of their central sanctuary. 

Much, however, that Dr. Albright has assembled around this point has 
its own significance. ‘By identifying the religious focus of the tribal con- 
federacy of Israel with the court of the king, David and Solomon forestalled 
the most serious threat to national unity, and prevented the high priest from 
setting himself up as the head of the state. How effective an element in the 
constitutional tradition of Judah their innovation became, may best be 
illustrated by the fact that the house of David continued to occupy the 
throne for four centuries and remained the center of Jewish national aspira- 
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tions for many centuries more” (p. 139). Yet, after all, once given the 
political demand for a monarchy, its close local and practical union with 
the head of the religious system was no profound innovation. Of course it 
would restrain the priesthood from exercising supreme civil power so long as 
the throne endured; yet the short-lived Maccabean independence was to 
return, as though instinctively, to priestly rulers of the state. The nation 
never lost sight of its religious dedication and character. 

After some remarks upon Solomon’s administrative system, the religious 
subject is directly reapproached in the second section of the chapter, ‘The 
place of the Temple of Solomon in the history of Israelite religion.” Archae- 
ological reconstruction is possible only in part. As to the type of architec- 
ture employed, it appears that only one stzictly parallel example of 
contemporary age and of Syrian origin has yet been discovered; but this 
points to Canaanite prototypes from which both Phoenician and Greek 
temple architecture may have stemmed. As to interior detail, “recent finds 
of carved ivories at Megiddo (early twelfth century), Samaria (ninth cen- 
tury) and elsewhere, together with the discovery of proto-Aeolic pilaster 
capitals at Megiddo (tenth century on), Samaria (ninth century) and else- 
where, have thrown a great deal of light on the interior decoration of the 
Temple, which turns out to have been characteristically Phoenician, just 
as one might expect from the fact that it was built by a Tyrian architect” 
(p. 143). 

The nature and function of the two front pillars (I Kgs. 7:21) receives 
several pages of interesting discussion from many archaeological sources. 
In brief, they appear to have been tall and relatively slender standards 
whose tops supported burning lamps at night, and possibly also incense in 
daytime. Their symbolic significance is matter of several plausible con- 
jectures. Their “names,” Jachin and Boaz, whether inscribed on the 
shafts or transmitted by memory, Dr. Albright thinks (p. 139) to have been 
the first words of formulas of benediction addressed to David’s dynasty. 
Parallels have been found for several of the interior furnishings and cult- 
objects of the temple. Dr. Albright gives detailed attention to the copper 
‘sea” described in I Kgs. 7:23-26, which “has been universally recognized 
as having cosmic significance of some kind. In function it cannot be sepa- 
rated from the Mesopotamian apst, employed both as the name of the sub- 
terranean fresh-water ocean from which all life and all fertility were derived 
and as the name of a basin of holy water erected in the temple.... Scholars 
of the pan-Babylonian school have falsely interpreted the Sea as the 
heavenly ocean and the twelve oxen (properly bulls) which supported it as 
the twelve signs of the zodiac.... It is much more probable that the 
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twelve bulls (which the ‘oxen’ must have been intended to represent) are 
partly symbolic, partly decorative in origin.... The fourfold arrangement 
in groups of three clearly represents the four seasons of the year.... The 
arrangement in four groups was presumably also connected with the four 
directions” (pp. 148-150). 

The altar of hcelocaust, being built in three square stages, remotely re- 
sembled the conventional structure of a Mesopotamian temple-tower; the 
“platform” (k#yér) on which Solomon stood while praying before the altar 
is now believed to have been the cover of a slightly elevated laver. These 
two identifications are discussed in full detail. Summing up the conclusions 
of this section, Dr. Albright believes them to prove that the temple of 
Solomon “possessed a rich cosmic symbolism which was largely lost in 
later Israelite and Jewish tradition.” Thus the newly established monarchy 
reasserted in the emblems of its time the universal sovereignty of Yahweh. 
“The cosmic monotheism of Solomon’s Temple makes Mosaic monotheism 
a sine qua non for the comprehension of early Israelite religious history, 
since there is no suggestion in any of our sources that a paramount spiritual 
leader had arisen between Moses and David” (p. 155). At the same time, 
the borrowing of alien religious symbolism incurred a natural risk of syn- 
cretistic interpretation. Solomon himself later increased this danger by 
erecting nearby shrines for the imported idolatries of his pagan queens. 
Moreover, “there were still undoubtedly many vestiges of Canaanite cult 
which survived among the people, and Solomon’s concessions can only have 
encouraged the partial relapse into paganism with which Deuteronomic 
tradition credits the next two generations.” 

The final section of Chapter V, on “archaeology and the religion of the 
dual monarchy,” is able to bring some recent data to bear upon the biblical 
account of the long struggle, begun at Solomon’s death, between the religion 
of Moses and David and the corruptions of neighboring pagandom. The 
northern kingdom began its career of two centuries with the superstitious 
worship of Yahweh installed at Bethel and Dan by Jeroboam I, but was 
soon immersed in genuine idolatry. While da‘al (“‘master’’) was a common 
title of greater and lesser divinities, the Baal of the ninth century dynasty 
of Omri, with whom Elijah so valiantly contended, appears to have been 
the high god of Tyre, since his consort was that “Asherah of the Tyrians” 
who appears in the Ugaritic epic of Keret. As for paganism in the South, 
‘much less is known about the situation in Judah which led to the drastic 
reformation of Asa” about 894 B.C. He had to deal with “high places” 
throughout the country, and he abolished the cultic employment of male 
prostitutes, a subject which receives a page of discussion, The temporary 
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triumph of Yahwism just after the middle of the ninth century made no 
change in the Bethel cult of the two calves in the North, and perhaps no 
appreciable improvement in the official worship of Judah. After the fall 
of Samaria and the end of the northern kingdom in 721, the dominance of 
Canaanite influence over Israel’s religion gave way to that of Assyria and 
Syria. However, Ahaz could only introduce into the temple an altar of 
Damascene pattern for his own personal devotions, while the original altar 
of Yahweh continued in ritual use. 

In connection with Ahaz’ reign Dr. Albright carefully discusses the leading 
opinions on the meaning of the phrase “passing a child through the fire to 
Moloch,” which, he concludes, denotes “‘the Syrian custom of sacrificing 
children to confirm a solemn vow or pledge” (p. 163). As to later conditions 
in Judah, he regards II Kgs. 18:4 and 23:3-14 (with 21:2-7) as furnishing 
“our clearest evidence for the nature of the pagan practices which reforming 
kings, like Hezekiah and Josiah, were intent on extirpating from Israel.” 
However, ‘‘none of these objects can be illustrated directly by archaeology” 
(p. 164). 

This period furnishes two centers of Jewish syncretism, Jerusalem and 
Elephantine. The first appears in the “abominations” listed in the eighth 
chapter of Ezekiel. The “slab of jealousy” is mentioned in 8:3-6 as erected 
within an entrance of the temple. ‘Carving and painting cultic and mytho- 
logical scenes on upright slabs (orthostates) set against the wall or built into 
it, were characteristic customs in northern Syria, southeastern Asia Minor, 
and northern Mesopotamia between the twelfth and the seventh centuries 
B.C.,” in which several sites of discovery are named. Ezekiel’s description 
of certain secret rites in 8:7-12 “points to a syncretistic cult of Egyptian 
origin, probably containing strong magical elements,” which most likely 
“had Osirian features and was calculated to ensure its votaries a blessed 
existence beyond the grave.” The third practice denounced by Ezekiel 
(8:13-14), that of the women weeping for Tammuz, is of Sumero-Accadian 
origin, “yet there is no trace of the Babylonian god in Syria before the 
Neo-Assyrian period, and we may safely suppose that the cult was imported 
into Palestine by Mesopotamian deportees in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies.” “The greatest abomination” mentioned by Ezekiel (8:15-16), the 
worship of the sun, already had an occasion in the cosmic symbolism of the 
temple’s orientation. ‘It may have been precisely Ezekiel’s zeal for pure 
monotheism which led him to consider this practice as relatively worse than 
the others” (p. 168). 

The other instance of syncretism, the military garrison of Jewish mer- 
cenaries at Elephantine, in southern Egypt, fills four pages with comparisons 
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of archaeological data which, interesting though they are, we cannot follow 
into particulars. In the temple of these Aramaic-speaking Jewish soldiers, 
Yahweh Himself was worshipped together with others. Analysis and 
comparison with other Aramaean sources, chiefly linguistic, tends to show 
that Bethel, Harem, and Eshem were names of divinities at Elephantine. 
From all the evidence, Dr. Albright concludes that “we are here confronted 
with Aramaic syncretism, arising about the seventh century B.C. in Jewish 
circles which were under strong pagan influence” (p. 171). The question 
of its provenience involves two more pages of still more interesting data. In 
fine, “it would appear that the cult of the Bethel temple flourished again, 
even after the time of Josiah, and we may conjecture with much plausibility 
that refugees from Bethel played an important role in the development of 
the syncretistic cult of the Jewish colony at Elephantine.” At the same 
time, “none of the divine names can be explained simply by supposing direct 
adoption of pagan divinities as figures in a polytheistic Jewish pantheon.” 
That these soldiers still considered themselves Jews in religion is well estab- 
lished by several features mentioned in particular. 

The closing paragraph of this chapter is worth seeing entire: ‘With the 
victory of Judaism over the heresies of Ezekiel’s and Nehemiah’s day the 
long conflict between the faithful followers of Yahweh and the paganizing 
world around them was substantially won. The history of Israel’s religious 
evolution can be understood only in the light of this bitter century-old 
struggle. Every conflict with paganism brought with it new spiritual insight 
and new ethical rigor. The religion of orthodox Jewry had travelled a long 
distance since the earliest days of Yahwism. In essentials, however, ortho- 
dox Yahwism remained the same from Moses to Ezra. From first to last 
ethical monotheism remained the heart of Israelite religion, though there 
were many crises through which it had to pass during the slow change from 
the primitive simplicity of the Judges to the high cultural level of the fifth 
century B.C. The foregoing pages illustrate the significance of modern 
archaeological discovery in reconstructing the details of this development.” 
This last observation is most true, and its truth ensures the value of such 
works as this one. 

A “Postscript” of three pages concludes the book. It emphasizes the 
historical character of both the Jewish and the Christian religions, and the 
indispensable service of modern archaeology to ancient history. Specially 
noted is the value of archaeology for a right understanding of the ministry 
of the Prophets. They were before all else spiritual leaders of the individual 
conscience, a purpose from which flowed all their service to their own age 


and to posterity. 
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Recurring to monotheism, the heart of Israel’s faith, Dr. Albright defends 
its essential identity from Moses to Christ, but allows his problem to be 
complicated by the preconceived necessity of reducing the concept of mono- 
theism to empirico-logical and logical stages. His corresponding division 
between “practical and implicit” versus “intellectual and explicit’? mono- 
theism is too much cramped by an historical formula of mental development 
concerning which, as a principle, enough has been said above. The Deu- 
teronomic formula, “The Lord is One,” even by critical dating was still too 
ancient to have profited by Greek methods of analysis and comparison, yet 
its predicate was more than implicit. A concept may be explicit without 
being comprehensive. It is said to be rendered distinct by definition; but 
descriptive definition may suffice, and it has to suffice the untrained mind 
instead of scientific analysis. 

The reader lays aside this interesting volume with a keener view of per- 
petual moral and spiritual warfare, and a firmer conviction that, however 
hardly won, the light is assured of eventual triumph over the darkness. 

Woodstock College Wiiiram H. McCLeELLAN, S.J. 


EVALUATIVE REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. By Thomas A. 
Stafford. New York-Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 
176. $2.00. 


Non-Catholic Christians in many lands are experiencing these last years 
their own liturgical movements, marked by a vigorous and growing litera- 
ture. One can state without offense that the books being created by this 
non-Catholic liturgical movement in the United States hardly compare as 
yet, for depth and scope and familiarity with the rich heritage of the Chris- 
tian past, with such works produced in England as Clarke’s Liturgy and 
and Worship (1932), Hebert’s Liturgy and Society (1935), and Underhill’s 
Worship (1937). Nevertheless, on the genuinely American home-front 
this literary product is (to an outsider) surprisingly rich in content, variety, 
and freshness. The last years have seen such works as A. Blackwood’s 
Fine Art of Public Worship (1939), A. W. Palmer’s Art of Conducting Public 
Worship (1939), J. O. Dobson’s Worship (1941), C. Seidenspinner’s Form 
and Freedom in Worship (1941). To these now comes Doctor Stafford’s 
Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches. 

For the generality of the readers of THEoLoGicAL StupiEs, Stafford’s 
volume will be interesting chiefly as a striking witness to the fact that, in 
his own words, “Today we find a considerable number of Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, Baptist and Methodist churches introducing enriched 
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forms of worship, altars, crosses, candles, vestments and other ecclesiastical 
equipment that would have been darkly frowned upon, even as late as the 
beginning of the century” (p. 24). We read of an unnamed “denomination 
that is now showing a lively interest in putting altars in the sanctuary, 
albeit with due regard for simplicity of effect” (p. 23); a Baptist minister’s 
testimony: “Our people never tire of the simple, impressive beauty and 
orderliness of the sanctuary” (p. 25); or the Methodist’s: “Already there 
is evidence of the wisdom of the church in making the change. The attend- 
ance at the service has almost doubled.” 

In another passage Doctor Stafford states: “At present, the movement 
towards more liberal use of traditional Christian forms and symbols in 
Protestant churches is in a somewhat chaotic state. In America, until 
comparatively recent years, Liturgics and Symbolics have received very 
limited attention in the training of Protestant ministers, except, of course, 
in the Protestant Episcopal and the various Lutheran bodies. In a good 
many theological seminaries this condition has been changed already and 
considerable stress is being laid on the study of the proper conduct of wor- 
ship and acquaintance with the historic forms” (p. 28). 

It is doubtless with an eye to both seminarists and clergymen already in 
the field that Stafford has produced his clear, orderly manual. After general 
introductions, he presents by illustration and short explanation symbols 
of the Three Divine Persons (twenty-four in all), twelve of the monograms 
of Christ, twelve of the Passion, sixteen of the Cross, etc., etc. 

Chapter Ten, “On the Symbolism of a Church,” would, we venture to say, 
be regarded by its author as the heart of his book. It is a reasoned and 
eloquent plea for the ordered beauty of God’s house, even though in the 
Evangelical churches there are “no sacerdotal connotations” in the worship. 
The plea for an altar, under the circumstances, could go no farther than 
this: “As Christ’s death is the one full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice for 
all subsequent time, a Christian altar is a perpetual reminder of the obla- 
tion of God’s only begotten Son and therefore, fittingly, a place where we, 
in gratitude, offer our “gifts” unto God: bread and wine to be sanctified 
for “remembrance” of the Savior’s sufferings and triumph; money to be 
consecrated to the building of the Kingdom which He ushered in; flowers 
in thanksgiving for the beauty of the world, and as memorial symbols of 
our departed loved ones, who have entered eternal life through Jesus Christ” 
(pp. 114, 115). 

The volume is further enhanced by photographs of recent Baptist, 
Christian, English Evangelical, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. 
May the study of beauty be rewarded with ever fuller knowledge of truth. 

St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLAR»D, S.J. 
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REDEMPTION AND REVELATION IN THE ACTUALITY OF History. By H. 
Wheeler Robinson, M.A., D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. xlviii + 320. $3.00. 


This book is being heralded in non-Catholic theological circles as the most 
significant contribution to theological literature during the past ten years. 
As fairly representative of current evangelical thinking, therefore, it should 
be of considerable interest to Catholic scholars. 

Dr. Robinson, recently retired from the principalship of Regent’s Park 
College, Oxford, offers the present volume as his second contribution to the 
Library of Constructive Theology (of which he is one of the two editors) 
and as the third of his trilogy on the Christian faith. His first work, The 
Christian Doctrine of Man (1911), used the approach of psychology. Its 
successor, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit (1928), extended the 
psychological emphasis to its philosophical and theological background, 
while Redemption and Revelation concentrates on the media of revelation 
and especially on the redemptive act of the Cross, as based on the actuality 
of history. These books represent an effort “to think out anew, in the light 
of modern knowledge, the foundation affirmations of our common Christian- 
ity,” having in mind the fact that Christianity can no longer be served by 
“apologetics,” and ‘‘that the number of people who are content simply 
to rest their religion on the authority of the Bible or the Church is steadily 
diminishing, and with the growing effectiveness of popular education will 
continue to diminish” (p. v). Stress is therefore to be laid on the value and 
validity of religious experience, and theology is to be developed on the 
basis of religious consciousness. 

The present work, which testifies on its every page to the patient industry, 
the sustained and careful thinking, and the deep reverence of its author, has 
its fourteen chapters grouped under three main headings: The Actuality of 
History, The Media of Revelation, and The Fact of Redemption. It also 
contains a General Introduction, a Preface, a Summary of the Argument 
of the entire book, in which each chapter is compressed into a paragraph, a 
special Introduction on the meaning of history (axioms of a Christian inter- 
pretation), and an excellent triple index covering Names, Scripture Refer- 
ences, and Subjects. 

The author’s theme, which is declared, re-presented, varied, amplified, 
and illustrated in symphonic fashion, perhaps finds its pithiest presentation 
in the following passage from the Preface: ‘In the actuality of human life 
the divine purpose finds a new and unique category of achievement, reached 
through the exercise of human freedom. The abuse of that freedom which 
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human history displays is beyond man’s power to atone; it requires the 
divine “redemption,” and the actuality of that redemption in Christ sup- 
plies the supreme revelation of God, which itself becomes the cardinal 
factor in changing the hearts and lives of men’? (p. xi). 

It is immediately evident that an exposition of the three words, 
“actuality,” “revelation,” and “redemption,” should serve to unfold the 
central theme. 

Actuality. History is the “continuous methodical record” of events, 
with emphasis on the fact that the significant events are the products of 
moral agents, acting under, but in no way forced by, divine control. Actu- 
ality, belonging to the volition as well as to the external event, means that 
something has taken place actually, once for all—has gone from potency 
to act; that the deliberate choice, the considered intention of the divinely 
controlled yet free moral agent has passed beyond the possibility of being 
reversed. It belongs to history as something definite. Now, the deeper 
and more inclusive realm of spiritual actuality is the peculiar sphere of 
moral responsibility; while experience testifies to the existence of moral 
good, inescapably there is the practically universal sense of moral failure. 
And “the sense of obligation which underlies morality points beyond itself 
to spiritual reality, which man does not invent, but slowly discovers” 
(p. 68). And experience bears witness to an important difference between 
man’s initiation of evil and of good. ‘The evil man is ready to boast of 
his achievements when his character is sufficiently depraved; the good 
man is more and more ready to give glory to God for whatever of good he 
has been able to accomplish, of which God is the ultimate initiator and 
supporter” (p. 70). This aspect of religious experience serves to prepare 
the way for the author’s development of the concept of revelation, received 
through media available to experience, that is to say, embedded in the 
actuality of history. 

Revelation. “The will of God is the ultimate explanation of the world, 
and the purpose of God in creating, maintaining and redeeming it can be 
known to man only in the actualities of experience” (p. 75). Revelation 
is the divine initiative making contact with man through all nature, through 
external events, through the mediation of inward thoughts and emotions, 
through all the live points at which there is contact between the divine and 
the human and at which there is experience of an inflow of spiritual knowl- 
edge or energy, with the saving reservation that the theist should expect 
that “God has other modes of activity besides those with which He has 
familiarized us in Nature’s ‘laws’” (p. 79). Outside the Christian belief 
in the Incarnation, the prophetic consciousness in Israel, slowly evolved 
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from dim primitive antecedents, affords the supreme point of contact be- 
tween God and man to be found in history. Going a step further, it is 
declared that the point at which the transcendent God reveals Himself to 
us must be a point at which He becomes intelligible to us, that is, a point 
at which there is kinship between His nature and ours (p. 165). Revelation 
is no mere dictation; rather, it is after the fashion of the work of the true 
teacher who thinks more of training his pupil than of communicating 
knowledge. 

The Scriptures, in this view, are no mere text book containing a “‘ deposit 
of truth” divinely communicated. Rather they are the historical source 
book witnessing to the divine activity whereby the Spirit of God makes 
contact with, and brings pressure to bear on, the spirit of man. This is 
the central fact. The recorded events are “sacramental” in that they 
symbolize this activity, which is in need of continual re-interpretation to 
meet the demands of changing time and place and culture and general 
development. In the “manward” direction, the divine activity is external- 
ized and concretized in the Incarnation. “Godwards’’, the response is by 
intuitive faith. ‘This act of trust and love, which interprets the actuality 
of the events as the sufficient evidence of God entering history, is the es- 
sential moment in the intuition of evangelical faith. It is reached by no 
merely historical evidence and by no merely rational inference. The 
Christian explanation of such an intuition is that it comes by the Spirit of 
God, which is the theological way of saying that God is present, and there- 
fore active, to the believer through his experience of Christ. . . . Christian 
faith is the free response of the human personality in its full unity to the 
disclosure of divine personality in Christ” (p. 185). 

Redemption. There is need for an individual and a racial redemption 
both from the power and from the guilt of sin. Finding kinship between 
God and man at the point of personality gives us the possibility of a divine 
Incarnation, and in Christ we have to do with the redemptive personality 
of God. It is God Himself who suffers for sin. Christ on the Cross is the 
externalization of the divine passibility, which is God’s supreme revelation 
of Himself and of His unlimited love for man. ‘God Himself, suffering 
both in His Son and beyond the historical suffering of His Son, is the ulti- 
mate Redeemer.” ‘However blotted the record of human history, how- 
ever much of discord it has brought into the symphony of God’s purpose, 
His way of dealing with it all transforms its meaning and constitutes the 
ultimate fact about it. The blot is worked into the finished design of the 
picture, the discord is resolved into an enriched harmony. The sin-marred 
world, viewed as a whole, is transformed into a realm of victorious and for- 
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giving love. This transformation is in the deepest sense a redemption, for 
it ransoms history from its bondage to the irrevocable. . . . The whole world 
is redeemed, for its meaning is transformed” (p. 276). 

What may be said of the book as a whole? Its prevailing tone is that 
of modernism. The author has due regard for the standard objection that 
religious experience is open to the charges of subjectivism and an exag- 
gerated individualism. He is forceful in underlining the objective aspect 
of experience, and he strives to highlight the corporate character of all 
human experience massed together in the continuous record that is history. 
If he requires, or even admits, anything like the strict inspiration of the 
Scriptures, or indeed of supernatural revelation, he is at great pains to 
conceal the fact. But his veneration for the authority of the “Higher 
Critics” and of ‘“‘modern knowledge” makes him too ready to toss into the 
discard such “old-fashioned” beliefs as the fall and original sin, the histori- 
city of Adam, the last judgment, the positive punishment of hell; and he is 
influenced unduly by the high-priests of evolution. He is highly allergic 
to the “baleful” influence of Greek thought on theology. Consequently, 
he tends to eschew all sharpness of distinction, and offers instead a blurred, 
shadowy, out-of-focus kind of “‘no man’s land” that may or may not indi- 
cate a difference between natural and supernatural, normal and abnormal, 
humanity and divinity, nature and person, time and eternity, matter and 
spirit, subjective and objective. The abstract intellectual concept yields 
place to the vital reality, and “the actuality of history, up to and including 
the Incarnation, is God’s supreme medium of utterance to man” (p. xxxv), 

St. Mary’s College CLEMENT DEMtvtTz, S. J. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE GOsPELS. By Stephen J. Hart- 
degen, O.F.M. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. $2.50. 


This book is satisfactory from every angle. Being a “harmony,” it 
gives the Gospels in four parallel columns, the text being that of the Revised 
New Testament, for which the author had the permission of the Archcon- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. To the text are added explanatory foot- 
notes, comparatively few and printed in rather small type, so that they 
do not obtrude on the eye. 

The author, however, calls his book a “‘ chronological’ harmony, for good 
reason. Not only are the dates of the events narrated in the Gospels indi- 
cated throughout, but the reader is provided with other means of acquiring a 
clear picture of the succession of events. In the beginning of the book 
there is an “Outline of Chronology,” in which all events are listed in their 
chronological order, though without dates. Then there are “Preliminary 
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Notes,” scattered through the book, in which the author discussesat greater 
length the dates of Christ’s birth, of the beginning and duration of His 
ministry, of His.death. Of the ministry itself, a one-page “Outline” is 
given by year and month at the beginning of the book. If we add that there 
is a table of “Contemporaneous Events,” all will admit that completeness 
could hardly go further. 

One might perhaps suggest that the title of the book is incomplete. As 
a matter of fact, the author is not only interested in chronology, but also in 
topography. In many footnotes he gives us the exact place where events 
occurred, and three maps close the book. 

The scholar is apparent throughout. Anyone who is at all acquainted 
with the problems of chronology and topography in the Gospels knows 
that caution is the watchword. Many answers can only be approximate or 
probable. The author shows himself fully aware of this fact; he refers to it 
in his Preface and phrases his own solutions accordingly. May I add that 
one of the very few footnotes on which I do not see eye to eye with the 
author occurs on page 154; I set forth my reasons in an article in the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, 1939. 

All in all, this is a work of which Catholic scholarship in America can 
justly be proud. Also the Press that published it is to be congratulated on 
the format, the readable type, and the excellent paper. 

Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


SociAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, 1200-1500. By Bede Jarrett, 
0.P. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 280. $4.00. 


The present work is a reprint of the work which Father Jarrett published 
in 1926. In it nine topics are selected for discussion: Law, Education, 
Women, Slavery, Property, Money-making, War, Christendom, and Art. 
The sources studied were, for the most part, the great Dominican moralists, 
St. Thomas and Humbert de Romans in the thirteenth century, St. Antonino 
and Savonarola in the fifteenth. A good deal of use is made of other Domin- 
icans, such as Vincent of Beauvais, St. Albert the Great, and John 
Bromyard. Although the first actual quotation (p. 9) is from the Summa 
Theologica of Alexander of Hales, comparatively little account is made of 
Franciscan writings: St. Bonaventure is quoted only in connection with the 
Augustinian notion that the law and lordship have their roots in sin; Scotus 
is quoted once in connection with property—but by a curious confusion the 
Index attributes the quotation to John Scotus Erigena; Ockham is three 
times referred to, but never cited. Occasional and happy use is made of a 
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few purely literary sources; the author of Aucassin and Nicolete is twice 
quoted to illustrate feudal relations; there are two quotations from Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman, one from Christine de Pisan’s Trésor de la Cité des 
Dames, and one from Chaucer. The name of Dante appears here and there; 
but there is little evidence that his ideas on society or art were studied at 
first hand: the reference to sculpture as “‘visibile parlare” (Purg., X, 95) 
is borrowed from Bethaby’s Mediaeval Art; the meaning of “‘dolce stil 
nuovo” is misunderstood; and such important matters as Dante’s attacks on 
the feudal conception of “nobility” are passed over in silence. 

The chapter on Law is valuable by reason of the obvious contrast between 
the rational and human conception of law elaborated in St. Thomas (Summa 
Theologica, I-II, qq. 90-97) and the earlier Christian view of law as merely 
“the constraint of evil,” on the one hand, and the Stoic conception, on the 
other, that “the law of nature is that which all beasts follow.”” The influence 
of St. Thomas was likewise decisive in the theory of education. Little by 
little, it ceased to be merely the taming of the beast in the growing boy, 
and became the positive pursuit of the moral and intellectual virtues, with 
a view to rational happiness; so that with Mafeo Vegio (whose work De 
Liberorum Eruditione is analyzed at great length) education becomes mainly 
a matter of “‘the development of each boy’s individuality.” 

It took a long time for the Middle Ages to reach the point at which Robert 
Holcot, the Dominican, could speak of a man who “‘has lost all sense of the 
personality of his wife” (cited on p. 77). In the matter of the conception 
of woman, Dante and the other poets did more than the theologians. There 
is in St. Thomas nothing of the rather brutal anti-feminism of many of the 
earlier monastic writers; but the Christian world had a long way to go be- 
yond such a lowly view as that of the Summa: ‘Woman was created as a 
helpmate for man, not indeed as a helpmate in other works, as some main- 
tain, since man can be more efficiently helped by other men in other works, 
but as a helpmate in generation” (I, q. 92, a. 1). Happily, social progress 
moved faster than social theory. It was the same with slaves as with 
women. Even St. Thomas takes over from Aristotle the horrible idea that 
some men “cannot follow reason and are fitly slaves. . .; others are slaves 
by the fortune of war” (quoted on p. 100). The Shepherd in the Towneley 
Plays was in closer touch with the social conscience of Christendom when 
he complains: ‘That men say is for the beast—we fynde it contrary” 
(quoted on p. 107). 

The chapters on Property, Money-making, and War are further illustra- 
tions of the lag of moral theory behind historical fact. To take but a single 
example: the peoples of the new nations in the late Middle Ages were al- 
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ready acting on the conception that their nations formed moral unities when 
St. Antonino invokes the principle of the nation as a corpus mysticum (p. 203) 
in order to justify certain types of war reprisals. The chapter on Christen- 
dom is disappointing, but the last chapter on Art is an admirably clear 
account of St. Thomas’ theory. 

Fordham University GERALD G. WaALsH, S.J. 


Wo CRUCIFIED Jesus? By Solomon Zeitlin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. Pp. xv + 240. $2.50. 


The author of this book is professor and head of the department of 
Rabbinics at Dropsie College, Philadelphia, and professor of Jewish History 
at Yeshiva College, New York. The book is a popular presentation based 
on a series of articles which appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review in 
1941-42. 

In evaluating the author’s argumentation for absolving the Jewish nation 
of the responsibility for the death of our Lord, two considerations arise in 
the mind of the reader. First, there must be accepted such a truth as the 
moral responsibility involved in any act of co-operation, for on page 164 it 
is definitely stated that the Sanhedrin delivered over Jesus to the authority 
of the Roman Procurator. Secondly, may the guilt for this act be fairly 
imputed to the nation as a whole? That history has not been unfair in so 
doing would seem to follow from a principle enunciated by Dr. Zeitlin him- 
self on page 210: “But to set the blame on a party of the Jewish people 
cannot exonerate the whole Jewish people from responsibility for the cruci- 
fixtion, any more than an act by a Republican President and Congress or 
by a Democratic President and Congress frees the entire American people 
from total responsibility for such act.” 

Palliation for the part played by the leaders of the Jewish people is offered 
by the author on several counts, chiefly that of attaching the verdict of 
condemnation not to a religious Sanhedrin but to a separate body called a 
political Sanhedrin. The distinction between the two bodies is not always 
clear, either as to personnel or jurisdiction. Expediency is frankly acknowl- 
edged to have been the motivation for this judicial action: “‘The high priest 
who actually delivered Jesus to the Roman authorities either was com- 
pelled to do so to save himself so as not to be accused of being an accessory 
to the rebels; or, most likely, Caiaphas, the high priest, played the role of a 
Quisling who proved ready to sell out Judea to the Romans for personal 
gain” (p. 172). Pilate himself is partially freed from even the author’s 
condemnation, on the grounds that “men are ofttimes the victims of their 
own system” (p. 210). Indeed, were we to follow the author’s style of 
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reasoning we would be compelled to say that not Pilate, but the Roman 
soldiery who carried out the sentence of execution, incurred the guilt of the 
crucifixion. 

Apart from difficulties familiar to students of the synoptic problem— 
together with the two genealogies of Christ, the date of the Last Supper, 
as well as the general charge of tendentious writing on the part of the Evan- 
gelists—no new grounds for dismissing the Gospel account are found in this 
book other than the above-mentioned distinction between a political and 
religious Sanhedrin. The first hundred pages are devoted to a discussion 
of the origins of the political and religious parties in Israel at the time of 
Christ. Based largely on the “Tannaitic sources” in Rabbinical literature, 
this disquisition issues in a disclaimer of the title “hypocrites” when applied 
to the Pharisees and in a disavowal of the popular acceptance of the Davidic 
origin of the Messias. To reject certain passages of Holy Scripture because 
of the existence of variant readings would be more convincing were the 
author to cite the actual manuscripts (a procedure which may have been ob- 
served in the original articles). 

In this whole question a certain mise au point seems to be necessary, 
though it is not clear whether it applies to this particular book. There has 
been a lot of effort expended in allocating to the Romans rather than to the 
Jews the responsibility for the death of Jesus; the latest contribution, indi- 
cating the fashion, was the historical frivolity of Mr. Lloyd Douglas. The 
supposition not infrequently seems to be that such a procedure will remove 
the sole root of all difficulties in Christian-Jewish relationships. The 
supposition behind the supposition is harder to reach; perhaps Mr. Everett 
R. Clinchy recently suggested it: “‘. . . if one listened to the garden variety 
of Jews he would conclude that the only thing about Jews that Protestant 
Sunday schools impress upon children is that Jews are Christkillers” (The 
Growth of Good Will, p. 48). 

At all events, to keep things in perspective, several things must be held 
in mind. It is true that the question, who crucified Jesus, is of considerable 
importance to the historian and moralist. But for Catholic scholars the 
question is principally related to the problem of the historicity of the Gos- 
pels, wherein the fact of Jewish responsibility—falling primarily on a small 
organized minority—is plain. Secondly, the Church, following St. Paul, 
has never accepted the theory of a sort of theological curse laid on the whole 
nation in consequence of its historic act; nor is this implied in the classic 
theory with regard to Jewish history sketched by Augustine and developed 
in the Middle Ages. The historical roots—and they are multiple and com- 
plex—of the Jewish problem are more advisedly sought in the implications 
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of Constantine’s famous phrase about the “‘inimicissima Judaeorum turba.” 
Finally, to the question, who crucified Jesus, the Catholic answer that is 
religiously vital and operative in personal and social life is: ““I did, and so 
did every man who ever sinned.” 

Georgetown University Puiie S. Hurtey, S.J. 


Tue Morar THEotocy or St. Toomas Aquinas, Vor. I. By William 
B. Monahan, M.A., B.D., T.C.D. Worcester and London: Baylis & Sons, 
1942. Pp. 303. Available at the Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 


$3.50. 


Having expounded in a previous work the psychology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as developed in the first part of the Summa Theologica, Dr. Mona- 
han embarked upon a presentation of the moral system of St. Thomas. 
The first part of this study is now available. It is intended primarily, the 
author explains, for members of the Church of England who have not time 
to study the numerous volumes of St. Thomas which are compressed into 
this work. 

Dr. Monahan is profoundly appreciative of the close relationship be- 
tween speculative and practical theology, or, as he puts it, between doctrine 
and morals: “Morals in the last resort depend on doctrine. The intel- 
lectual inertia which goes by the name of Agnosticism was first applied to 
doctrine of which it made havoc; while the agnostic was preoccupied with 
doctrine morals were temporarily safe. The time came when morals 
suffered the same treatment which had moved the foundations of doctrine, 
and with disastrous results; for the doctrine is the foundation of morals, 
so that when doctrine was abandoned, morals soon followed suit and per- 
ished.” Nor is he in any doubt where to turn for help: “A study of St. 
Thomas’s Moral Theology shows the way by which the foundations both 
of theology and of morals can be restored. That way is the Word based 
on the twin illumination of reason and revelation.” 

The present volume is based on the first seventy questions of the Prima 
Secundae. Each of the sixteen chapters is a condensation or digest of a 
group of related questions; the first, for example, embraces the five ques- 
tions with their forty articles on the last end of man. Little is added by 
way of interpretation or illustration; the author is content to set forth in 
reduced compass the thought of Aquinas as he grasps it. Real skill is 
displayed in combining into a unified exposition not only the main cur- 
rent of thought contained in the body of the articles but also many of the 
illuminating additions to be found in the answers to objections. The 
method adopted has its advantages; for one thing, the reader is very often 
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made to feel that he is in close contact with the mind of St. Thomas himself. 
But there are disadvantages also. There is a choppiness of style; there are 
what seem to be discontinuities—the result of compressing into a paragraph 
or two what has formed the material of separate articles in the original; 
and there is throughout a sense of mere accumulation rather than of the 
admirably integrated structure of the Summa itself. In these respects this 
work is inferior to another book with which it inevitably invites comparison, 
Father Walter Farrell’s Companion to the Summa, Volume Two. 

Nevertheless Dr. Monahan deserves credit for a splendid achievement, 
And the fact that he is a clergyman of the Church of England may give his 
work a special usefulness: it may be the means by which many of his fellow 
churchmen are first introduced to, and interested in, the timeless wisdom 
and erudition of the great medieval doctor. 

West Baden College Pau V. KENNEDY, S. J. 


ARISTOTLE AND ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Victor Lyle Dow- 
dell. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press,1942. Pp. xi + 103. $1.50, 


In ten chapters of very unequal length the author, after some general 
considerations on the study of theology and a very summary account of 
Aristotle’s “‘spirituality,”’ examines the influence of Aristotle on the theo- 
logians of the Church of England. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the works of “the ten Schoolmen”’ were in a general way familiar 
to most Anglican theologians, and “ passing from mediaeval to modern times 
is more in the nature of subtraction than alteration and innovation” (p. 24). 
To mention that the Index contains about 315 proper names (exclusive of 
those found only in the notes), is to say that the great majority of the divines 
mentioned receive very brief notice. A few are treated more in detail, 
for example, Richard Hooker, Thomas Hobbes, Henry Hammond, Ralph 
Cudworth (out of whom “it would be easy to reproduce the philosophy of 
Aristotle, except for the Organon’”’), and Joseph Butler, who “‘may well be 
considered the most significant Aristotelian in the Anglican Church.” 
From a wide reading in Anglican theology the author brings many an in- 
teresting detail, and the little book as a whole accomplishes its purpose, 
“to see the touch of Aristotle, and to exhibit the signs of his influence in 
representative thinkers of the Church of England.” After briefer chapters 
on the eighteenth (Pusey’s “‘saeculum tepidum”’) and nineteenth centuries, 
the author ends on a note of hope: ‘Doubtless another generation will 
inform itself with his philosophy, and thus eventually the Church may be 
refreshed with a more productive pursuit of dogmatic theology and metaphy- 
sics, moral theology and ethical theory.” 

Woodstock College NEI J. Twos y, S.J. 
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DocrrINA SANCTI LEonIs MAGNI DE CHRISTO REDEMPTORE ET SACER- 
port. By Damasus Mozeris. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, 1942. Pp. ii + 85. 


This is the eleventh in the series of doctoral dissertations published by 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. It offers a solid and well balanced study 
that is decidedly worth while. 

After a brief consideration of the fall of man, the nature of original sin, 
and the need of a Redeemer, there follows a thorough investigation of Leo’s 
theory of the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ, the effects of the sacrifice 
of the Cross in the work of redemption, and finally of the function of the 
Mystical Body of Christ as the means of salvation for all men. 

Especially in his popular writings, Leo undoubtedly favored the theory 
of the “rights of the devil,”’ and the loss of these “rights” through their 
abuse in the death of the sinless Christ. The author insists, however, and 
quite correctly, that Leo’s theology of the redemption probes much more 
deeply into the heart of the dogma than his emphasis on the popular pre- 
sentation of this “marginal theory” might suggest. The redemption was 
pre-eminently the work of divine love, not merely because it proceeded from 
God’s love for the sinner, nor merely in the sense that Christ’s love for the 
Father is the ideal towards which sinful man is to strive in his effort to rise 
above sin, but fundamentally because it was through love for man that 
Christ, the High Priest, chose freely to offer Himself as victim in our stead 
to God the Father in the sacrifice of the Cross. The redemption was ob- 
jective. The sacrifice of the Cross truly brought about the reconciliation 
of man with God, the remission of sin, and the return to man of the super- 
natural sanctification he had lost in Adam. We were saved through Christ, 
and in Christ. Christ the Redeemer was essentially Christ the Priest; we 
were redeemed through the sacrifice of Calvary. And it is by our union 
with Christ the Redeemer in His Mystical Body that we may hope to partic- 
ipate in the fruits of the redemption. 

It is refreshing to see the emphasis in St. Leo on the elements of obedi- 
ence and charity for mankind on Christ’s part, on the function of love for 
the Father in the history of the redemption of fallen man. Surely one of 
the least happy effects of St. Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo has been the latter 
day insistence on “satisfaction,” in its more unfortunate juridical inter- 
pretations, as the be-all and the end-all of our Redemption. It is hardly 
too much to hope that such studies as Dr. Mozeris’ will point the way for 
theology in our day towards a more satisfactory synthesis of the various 
aspects of the dogma of the redemption. 

Woodstock College J. F. X. Sweeney, S.J. 
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Tue NATuRE oF MartyrpomM. A Dogmatic and Moral Analysis accord. 
ing to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. By James Edward Sherman, 
S.T.D. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+ 321. $3.99, 

The apologetic value of martyrdom, evident throughout the ages of the 
Church and succinctly expressed by Tertullian in his famous sentence: “The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians,” forms the point of departure for 
this doctoral dissertation. With the idea in mind that this apologetic value 
can be fully appreciated only with correct ideas of the nature of martyrdom, 
the author proceeds to give the correct ideas in an orderly theological 
treatise. 

The work is divided into two general divisions: I. The Etymological 
and Historical Notion of Martyrs; II. Dogmatic and Moral Analysis of 
the Nature of Martyrdom. 

The first general division contains an historical study of the evolution of 
the term martyr (witness), from the Apostles, whom Christ styled His wit- 
nesses, to the idea of a suffering witness and lastly a dying witness. The 
author then goes on to describe the place of the martyrs in the early Church, 
the honors given them both before and after their martyrdom. 

The second general division contains a dogmatic analysis of the nature 
of martyrdom, treating in successive chapters the final, efficient, formal, 
and material causes of martyrdom. Interspersed in these chapters is a 
discussion of moral problems, such as the precept of suffering martyrdom, 
flight from martyrdom, spontaneous self-offering for martyrdom, prayer 
for martyrdom, etc. The book is concluded with a long explanatory defini- 
tion of martyrdom based upon the dogmatic analysis. Then follows a good 
bibliography and some one hundred pages of notes. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature of Apolegetics and 
should be on the reading list for that course in Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries. Much of the documentation in the notes is unnecessary, but the 
author had the grace to put it in notes and not foot-notes, for which the 
reader can be grateful. 

West Baden College C. L. Firstos, S.J. 


De Sacriricio CoELESTI SecuNDUM SANCTUM AMBROSIUM. By Edward 
Fitzgerald. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1942. 
Pp. 90. 

Pére de la Taille’s monumental work, Mysterium Fidei, brought to the 
fore the inquiry, whether and in what way Christ in heaven remains a 
priest and a victim. Did the redemptive sacrifice completely terminate 
on Calvary, or does it somehow continue on the celestial altar alluded to 
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in the Apocalypse? And if Christ is still a victim in heaven, is there any 
need or even possibility of a real immolation in the Mass in order to con- 
stitute Him in a state of victimhood? Many theologians had taught that 
Christ is victimized anew in every mass. Not so, replied De la Taille, in 
accord with outstanding pre-Tridentine authors, for Christ abides a victim 
in heaven, and at the words of consecration, already a formal victim He is 
present on the altar. In the Mass there is only a symbolic immolation, 
but there is a real priestly oblation. 

Though the Fathers have left us many statements bearing, in varying 
degrees of remoteness, on the problem above delineated, it seems correct 
to say that they did not envisage the precise question under consideration. 
Thus St. Ambrose is cited for the belief that in heaven Christ actively and 
actually continues His sacrifice. Others would not so understand the 
Saint, though they readily allow that he upholds a passive sacrifice in 
heaven, or that Christ perseveres in a state of victimhood before His eternal 
Father. 

The contribution at present under review, one of the latest worthy 
accessions to the rapidly growing series of doctoral dissertations issuing 
from the school of theology of St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, is a logi- 
cal, thorough, gratifying investigation of the mind of St. Ambrose apropos 
of the heavenly sacrifice. After a discerning reading of the Saint’s writings, 
the author has failed to find in them any compelling evidence pointing to 
an active celestial sacrifice, though he has discovered at least one context 
in support of the passive sacrifice. This conclusion is the outcome of a 
clever piece of argumentation, adequately documented and formulated with 
attractive modesty and precision. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


THE MAN oF THE Hour. By Winifred Kirkland. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 171. $1.75. 

The author presents an interpretative, not a biographical, study of Jesus 
of Nazareth, with a view to uncovering the aim and motivation of His 
life; both of these merit for Him the title of “Man of the Hour.” The 
style is highly colored—rather good rhetoric, with a feminine touch. Per- 
haps these sentences give the general tone: “In our modern ecclesiasticism 
quite as hostile as the ancient to all freshness of approach, we lose sight of 
the splendid magnetism of the Carpenter as he moves to and fro in his tragic 
brevity, across history. Yet there is not a page of the old record which does 
not reveal him as a dominating person” (p. 34). Chiefly praiseworthy is 
the accent on this dominating quality; it could well be imitated by Catholic 
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devotional writing. Moreover, the impact of Jesus on His contemporaries 
is accurately (though only in part) realized: men were “pulled up to human 
stature by his mere presence there among them” (p. 40); feeling the power of 
His creative love for them, and His confidence in their future, they were 
released unto new gladness and new growth. 

There seera to be two premises for the book’s attempt at a “fresh ap. 
proach”: first, Jesus “is so familiar we cannot see him” (p. 47); and more 
significantly: ‘“‘We of today have to fumble through heavy accretions of 
dogma to find Jesus” (p. 53). The author seems to trust the Gospel portrait 
as real, “despite all the obscuring later accretions” (p. 30). The problems 
are dismissed—for instance: “Today we do not believe in miracles, yet.no 
one dreams of questioning that Jesus put out his hand and saved [Peter 
sinking under the waves]” (p. 59). The serenity of these mutually destruc. 
tive affirmations is quite fascinating. 

The author’s mental pattern is, of course, furnished by “liberal” theology, 
Jesus is “God,” in that He somehow reached the divine in himself—the 
divine that is immanent in every man, and that ultimately is identical with 
the best that is human in him. Jesus’ religious genius showed itself in His 
sublime “guess” that there is beneficence in heaven toward man on earth; 
and His work was the “establishment upon the visible world of the kindness 
boldly guessed to exist in the invisible world” (p. 125); this is the Kingdom 
of God, the ‘kingdom of kindness’’ (p. 46); ‘‘ Christian means kind, selflessly 
kind” (p. 105). 

A Catholic reviewer’s verdict would doubtless be judged irrelevant in the 
circles for which the book is destined. He must, therefore, be content to 
hope that it will awake its commensurate response in those circles. 

JoHN CourTNEY Murray, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Copex Iuris Canonici. Pii X Pontificis Maximi iussu digestus, 
Benedicti Papae XV auctoritate promulgatus. Praefatione, fontium 
annotatione, et indice analytico-alphabetico ab Emo Petro Card. Gasparti 
auctus. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. lv + 
928. $2.50. 

The new edition of the Code will be welcomed by all the clergy; it will be 
particularly useful to seminarians in the study of canon law since it contains 
Gasparri’s Preface and references to the sources. It is published in the 
United States with the special permission of the Holy See. The book itself 
is well made—clear print, good binding, and manageable size (4}” x 64’). 
The Newman Book Shop deserves much gratitude for its enterprise. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


All manuscripts should be typed on one side of the sheet, double spaced, 
in lines averaging six inches in length, with not more than twenty-six lines 
to the page. Interlineations and corrections should be avoided. An ac- 
curate carbon copy of the manuscript should be kept by the author, for use 
in revising proofs, and also as a protection against possible loss of the 
original. 

For the sake of a norm that will insure correctness and consistency in 
matters of form, THEOLOGICAL StuptrEs follows, in general, the practices 
proposed in A Manual of Style (10th ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937). A convenient standard of orthography is furnished by 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (5th ed.; Springfield, Mass.: G. C. Merriam 
Co., 1941). 


QUOTATIONS 


Direct quotations of less than five typewritten lines should be run into the 
text, within double quotation marks. Longer quotations should be set off 
from the text in a separate paragraph, and indented four spaces, as a sign 
that they are to be set in smaller type; quotation marks are omitted. The 
suprascript reference numeral is put at the end of the quotation, not after 
the introductory colon. 

Ellipses within a sentence are indicated by three spaced periods. . ., and 
at the end of a sentence by four spaced periods.... Interpolations are 
enclosed in square brackets. The spelling, etc., of the original should be 
exactly reproduced. When italics are introduced into the original, the fact 
should be noted. 

A careful paraphrase with a footnote reference (in the form: “Cf. etc.’’) 
is generally preferable to a long quotation. A condensed summary, if neces- 
sary with a footnote reference (in the above form) is preferable to quotation 
of a source to which the writer is not indebted, but which he merely cites 
approvingly, or in a matter on which there is general agreement, or by way of 
further explanation. 

Quotations from works in modern foreign languages should ordinarily be 
translated in the text; if the original must be put before the reader, it may be 
given, either entirely or in its significant part, in a footnote. 


FOOTNOTES 


Footnotes should be numbered consecutively through an article, and 
typed in series on separate sheets, double spaced, twenty-six lines to a page. 
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Upon first reference, titles should be given in full, with that amount of 
bibliographical detail which seems necessary; in succeeding references, a 
conventional or easily intelligible abbreviation should be used, and thereafter 
consistently maintained. 

In general, all references are made in footnotes. Exceptions: (1) single 
references to Scripture should be enclosed in parentheses and run into the 
text, the terminal punctuation being set outside the parenthesis. But when 
parallel passages must be cited, they, together with the principal reference, 
are given in a footnote. (2) Parenthetical reference in the text may also 
be made to different pages of a single work, when a running exposition of 
its argument is being made. (3) Necessary references in book reviews are 
made parenthetically. 

In repeated references to the same work, the special forms, ibid., loc, 
cit., and op. cit. should be used, with careful distinction of meaning. Ibid, 
is used when the reference is to a different page, or volume and page, of a 
work cited in the immediately preceding footnote; it is never preceded by 
the author’s name, title of the work, etc.; it must always be followed by the 
proper page, or volume and page, reference. Loc. cit. is used when the 
reference is to the same page, or volume and page, of a work previously 
cited, whether in the immediately preceding footnote or not; it is never 
followed by further data; it is preceded by the author’s name, except when 
the two footnotes are consecutive on the same page. Op. cit. is used when 
the reference is to a work previously cited, but not in the immediately pre- 
ceding footnote; it is preceded by author’s name and followed by the 
proper page, or volume and page, reference. Ordinarily, however, op. cit. 
and Joc. cit. should not be used to refer farther back than the preceding 
page; exceptions to this rule occur when no ambiguity would ensue. 

With respect to the repetition of digits in references to consecutive pages, 
the following are the forms: pp. 31-35; 131-35; but 101-5, and 100-105. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ordinarily, abbreviations are followed by periods; but exception is made 
for the titles of certain well-known theological sources, handbooks, and 
collections, which are cited by initials only (in italics): OT, NT, PG, PL, 
AAS, ASS, DB, RJ, CSEL, DTC, DAFC, CIC. 

Books of the Bible should be referred to by the standard literary abbrevia- 
tions (in roman type): Gen., II Kings, Isa., etc.; Matt., Mark, Luke, John, 
Acts, Rom., I and II Cor., etc. However, in articles wherein such refer- 
ences abound, the shorter technical forms may be used, as, for instance, in 
A. Merk, S.J., Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine (Roma, 1935). 
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The form of scriptural citation is: Mark [or: Mr] 15:21; 13:1-3; 12:4, 
8; 5:46:11. 

The following are the abbreviations for certain works of St. Thomas: 
Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 4, a. 5 c [or: ad 2m]; C. Gent., III, 56; In III Sent., 
d. 5, q. 4, a. 6; In Met. VI, lect. 6; Quodl. IX, q. 4, a. 7; In Rom. V, lect. 
1; De Pot., etc. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The use of capitals is restrained. Lower case is used for the following 
words: bishop (when the reference is indeterminate; but: “the Bishop of 
Rome”); papal, episcopal; faith, grace, redemption; original sin; eccle- 
siology (but: Christology); biblical, scriptural; patristic (but: Scholastic); 
canon, canon law; sacrament, baptism, confirmation, penance, holy orders, 
matrimony, extreme unction (but: the Holy Eucharist); passion, death, 
resurrection of Christ (but: the Incarnation). 

Pronouns of the third person referring to God are capitalized; divine 
attributes (wisdom, providence, etc.) are not capitalized. 


ITALICS 


The use of italics merely for emphasis is distinctly exceptional, and should 
rarely occur. 

Italicize (underscore in manuscript) all foreign words and short phrases 
not in common English usage; but all complete sentences, unless they are 
aphorisms, should be roman quoted. 

The following Latin forms are italicized: vide, circa (ca.), infra, supra, 
passim, ad fin., q. v., $. v., Sic, idem, in h. l., ibid., loc. cit., op. cit. Do not 
italicize: etc., e.g., i.e., cf. (the form “cp.” is never used). 

Italicize lower case letters used to mark subdivisions: (a), (5); also let- 
ters used to designate a fractional part of a verse: Rom. 3:258. 


PUNCTUATION 


In an enumeration of three or more elements, put a comma before ‘“‘and,”’ 
“or,” and “nor” connecting the last two. 

Quotation marks always stand outside commas and periods, inside colons 
and semicolons. Suprascript numerals stand outside punctuation. 

At the beginning of a paragraph, a single parenthesis is put after the 
letter or numeral that introduces an enumeration; within the paragraph, 
double parentheses are used. 

Square brackets are used for parentheses within parentheses. 
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FORMS OF REFERENCE 


For volume, book, and part, Roman numerals (caps) should be used; for 
section, number, and page, use Arabic numerals. 

In the titles of French, Italian, and Spanish, and of ancient classical and 
patristic works, capitalize only the first word (or the first two words, when 
the first is an article). 

Titles of books and periodicals are set in italics; titles of periodical and 
encyclopedia articles, and of parts and chapters of a book, are romay 
quoted. Titles of book series (e.g., The International Critical Commentary, 
Textus et Documenta, etc.) are set in roman, not quoted. 

When the reference includes the volume, the page number is not pre 
ceded by “‘p.” 

The following models will indicate the (unabbreviated) forms of refereng 
for various types of literature; special forms may sometimes be necessary, 


Footnote Forms 


Clemens Romanus, Epistula ad Corinthios, 7, 2 (ed. Funk, Patres Apap 


tolici, Tiibingen, 1901, I, 108). 
[S.] Augustinus, De libero arbitrio, II, 6, 13 (PL, XXXII, 1248). 


Suarez, De Trinitate, V, c. 1, n. 4; Disputationes Metaphysicae, disp. ¥, 
sect. 3, c. 3, n. 9. 

L. de Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, trans. Dom Basil Whelan (2d ed; 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940), II, 75 f. [the following page] 

W. Reinhard, Das Wirken des hl. Geistes im Menschen nach den Brief 
des Apostels Paulus (Freiburger Theologische Studien, XXII; Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 1918), p. 47 ff. [the following pages] 

Batiffol, ‘‘ Apétres, Symbole des,”” DTC, I, 1660-73. 

Umberg, ‘‘Confirmatione baptismus ‘perficitur,’”” Ephemerides T. heologe 
cae Lovanienses, I (1924), 505. 

Bibliographical Forms 

Grandmaison, L. de. Jesus Christ, His Person, His Credentials, Hi 
Message. Translated by Dom Basil Whelan. 3 vols. 2d rev. ed.; New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. | 


Umberg, J. B. “Confirmatione baptismus ‘perficitur.’” Eph 
Theologicae Lovanienses, I (1924), 505-517. x 


Form for Book Review Head 


MARRIAGE LAWS IN THE BIBLE AND TALMUD. By Louis M. Epst 
L.H.D., D.D. Harvard Semitic Series, Volume XII. Cambridge, M 
Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. x + 362. $3.50. 











